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“You can get a V.H.F. set cheaper than this” 


—But not better. This is the Grundig Marlborough, designed to meet the most extended frequency limits 
which V.H.F. Broadcasts can produce. The Marlborough is a four-wave, three-speaker radio which is really two 
sets in one. It gives you V.H.F. as well as long, medium or short wave reception. 

The tuning is linked through a ‘Duplex’ clutch so that if you are listening on any of the standard wave 
bands and decide to switch over to V.H.F., the other programme will remain tuned, should you wish to 
return to it. 

The three speakers are acoustically placed to give maximum depth and realism and to provide a balanced 


dispersal of the treble register as well as the bass. There is a unique frequency response control system covering 


the whole frequency spectrum; four 
independent controls which allow of an 
infinite number of settings and extremely 


accurate adjustments. A visual indication of 


PDO TO CO nn sn Oe 


these is given. There are many other 


refinements — press-button wave selection, 


built-in aerials for both V.H.F. and 


SO 


standard reception, A.V.C. and micro- 


magic eye tuning. 


Ask your radio dealer for a demonstration of the Cc} 48 a DIG 


KKK * KK * 


59 Guineas 
(tax paid) 


GRUNDIG (Gt. BRITAIN) LTD Advertising & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C.! 


Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON, S.E.3 
GS83b (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Co. Limited) 
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He found 


business 
where 

he least 
expected it 


HIS run of luck started the first night out when he found him- 
self sitting next to an American businessman at dinner. Later, 
over a nightcap, they were still talking—talking business almost 
without realizing it. The Englishman had already made a valu- 
able contact, with-the sort of man he wanted to meet. He might 
have been in America from the moment he stepped aboard. 

Like so many others, this man has now found just how much 
it pays him to travel by United States Lines. The Blue Riband 
held by the ‘“‘United States” means that her standard of punctu- 
ality is unsurpassed, a boon to people with closely planned 
appointment schedules. On board, in superbly comfortable sur- 
roundings, the businessman can still continue his work, if neces- 
sary, with ship-to-shore telephone, dictaphone, stenographic 
and typewriting services at hand. When he wants to relax, there’s 
no better way than aboard the “United States” or her running- 
mate the “‘America.” Wonderful food and wine, top-grade 
orchestras, CinemaScope, well-stocked libraries, “‘keep-fit’’ faci- 
lities—whether he travels FIRST, CABIN or TOURIST CLASS 
all these are readily available. In addition there’s 25 cubic feet 
or 275 lb. FREE baggage allowance. 


==-++~+ 


nited Stoles 


A ‘FIRST CLASS’’ HOLIDAY 


whichever class you choose 


Now that the travel allowance has been extended to cover the U.S.A. 
and Canada, holidaymakers and businessmen’s wives and families 
can go to'these countries. Remember—your £100 is spendable entirely 
in America. If you travel by United States Lines your holiday starts as 
soon as you arrive on board ship; by the time you land in America 
you’re thoroughly rested and relaxed, ready for another exciting 
holiday. 

If you’re travelling on a budget but still want the best that money 
can buy, CABIN and TOURIST CLASS, with their gay informality, 
offer a perfect solution. 

Fares to destination and on-board expenses payable in sterling. 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
FIRST CLASS—CABIN CLASS—TOURIST CLASS 


s.s. United States — soUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — NEW YORK 


$.s. America — SOUTHAMPTON — HAVRE — COBH —NEW YORK 


lines 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 








UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W.1 
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Office boy George (Adonis) Smith discusses LIFE with 
Bill (Casanova) Brown . . . in the firm’s time, of course. 
‘* Funny how girls don’t seem to stay here long, Bill. 
Think we’re losing our grip?”’ 






















REGD. 
THOMAS SMITH & SON LTD., 


238/240 


Makers of fine paints and varnishes since 1790. 


‘* Might be, George. But this last one wasn’t here 
long enough to look at us twice. Typed half a letter 
and scarpered off ’’. 
But the clue was in the typewriter. The unfinished 
letter read ‘‘ Dear Sirs, I’m sorry, but | just cannot 
work here . . . your offices are too dirty and depressing. 
Why don’t you try a coat of paint ?”’ 

Why not try the SMITHSON paint service. Our 
Technical and Colour Advisory Services can save 
you time and money... have a word with us now. 


Whitechapel Road, London, E.1. 















A private entirely independent Company devoted to good paint-making and really personal service. 












Telephone: BlIShopsgate 3717/8/9 








For really carefree 
Continental motoring ... 





This way it is a holiday—wwith none of the 
long, hard drive to the South of France 
and back. 

MOTOURS fly you OUT to Nice, 
BACK from Munich, and provide you 
with a fully insured Volkswagen for a 
fortnight, plus 1st class hotel reservations 
for the first and last night of your holiday. 









You're free to drive-as-you-please, 
: though three suggested itineraries detailing 
road conditions, hotels and restaurants 

are supplied free. 


& Ask your Travel Agent for a MOTOURS 
ee BROCHURE, or send this coupon: 





Please send me a FREE copy of the 
1958 MOTOURS BROCHURE 







the THERE-BY-AIR 










ROUND TRIP 
(Including air travel, 
hire of car for 13 days; 


2 nights’ hotel accommo- 
dation.) 


LONDON—NICE— MUNICH 
—LONDON or vice versa 


2 people to a car: 55 GNS 
each. 









Flights by pressurised 
HERMES aircraft Sat- 
urdays 26th April -4th 
October. 


MOTOURS, 16 Catherine 
Place, London, S.W.1. 
Tel.: VICtoria 1082 










or 


MILBANKE TOURS LTD., 
164 Piccadilly, London, 
W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 
9761 


Travelling Shaw Savill you can 
£0 by First Class only or 
Tourist Class only ships, via 
The Cape or via Panama. 


AUSTRALIA & 












motours js) ~~ SOUTH AFRICA! 


ssi eS 


ams 


Ree ee 
ei 








sgt 


And if you want to circle the Globe 


on one ship, the Tourist Class “‘ SOUTHERN CROSS ” makes 
four Round-the-World voyages each year. 


Off -season fares 
First-Class only, are available Ist March-30th June, 1958. 


SWAW SAVILL LNG 


Apply to your local 
Travel Agent or to 


Passenger Office : 


11A LOWER REGENT ST., 
Telephone: WHitehall 1485 


LONDON, S.W.I. 
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... JUST LIKE THE SERVICE YOU GET WITH ATV 


ATV do more than provide you with a hard-hitting advertising medium... much more! 


Associated TeleVision Limited 


Programme company 
for the weekend in London and 
weekdays in the Midlands 














There’s nothing particularly complicated about 
launching a campaign on television—especially 
when it’s an ATV campaign. 

Because ATV make things easy for you all the 
way. You can draw on the experience of trained 
executives, who know all about the problems of 
the small advertiser as well as the big spender. 
You can use ATV’s Research Information Ser- 
vice, whose advice will help you reach the right 
audience in the right mood at the right time. 

If you want a live commercial or magazine 
participation, ATV will be glad to work with 
your advertising agents, or, if you have none, 
handle all production problems for you. 


Also, as you know, it is essential to make sure 
that distribution is satisfactory before you begin 
advertising. This is just one of the many mar- 
keting problems which the ATV Merchandising 
Service can help you with. Many advertisers 
have discovered how effective ATV merchan- 
dising can be. 

When required, ATV can provide such facil- 
ities as closed-circuit showings of commercials ; 
presentations to clients and agencies can be 
arranged as well as visits to a studio. 

If you would like to know more about the 
service we offer, why not get in touch with us? 
We will be glad to talk things over. 


London: Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. CHAncery 4488 Midiands: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3. Birmingham Central $191 
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Do you know 


the smart way 


to Italy ? 


To be smart—means to be fashionable. It also means— 
to be clever. By travelling Alitalia—you are all of these. 
Sophisticated people fly Alitalia because of the Italian 
atmosphere and cuisine and service. Business people go 
that way—for speed and convenient schedules. Viscounts, 
with the spacious comfort of two by two seating, also 
DC6B’s and DC7C’s—the world’s finest and fastest air- 
liners, are used in the Alitalia Air Fleet. 

Alitalia flies to Rome, Milan, Naples, Catania. Also to 
North, South and Central America, the Middle East, and 
from Rome to East and South Africa. All ways—the 
answer is 


GSALITALIAS 


ITALIAN AIRLINES 


199, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I. REGENT 8333. 


We are specialists in the 
design and manufacture of 
conveying systems tailor- 
made to the process require- 
ments. Installations perform 
such functions as weighing, 
sampling, elevating, dis- 
tributing, batching, etc., 
frequently with automatic 
electronic control. 


Tome, Denmark with wonderful 
Copenhagen, its colourful past 
and fun-filled present, is irresist- 
ible. And it’s such pleasure 
getting there! You step aboard 
a D.F.D.S. ship at Harwich or 
Newcastle and at once you revel 


RETURN FARES 
HARWICH 
OR NEWCASTLE 


in your first taste of real Danish 
hospitality. Go this year - you 
can take your car for as little as 
£5. 3s. Od.—and there's an almost 
unlimited currency allowance 
for Scandinavia. Yes! it's 
Denmark again for me. 


TO ESBJERG 
FROM £15.11.0 
Ask your Travel 


Agent for details or write 
for free literature to 


Danish Tourist Bureau Ltd., 
Dept. E 
71-72 Piccadilly, London W.1. or 


Nielsen, Andersen & Co. Ltd. 
2 King Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 1. 


THE UNITED 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY LTD. 
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Own an adding machine 
for only 19 gns. 







For those without money 





















to burn 
Here’s some Home Economics 
to learn:— 
y Travel Skyways and be 
Dans le coeur de PARIS 
For Seven Pounds Nine- 
- teen Return. 
from 
£7-19-0 
The CONTEX, world’s fastest RETURN 
— increases efficiency at every desk! TOURIST CLASS FARE—23 DAY 
The Contex is one of the The Contex pays for itself in weeks! RETURN 
world’s most successful adding It speeds up figurework, FULLY INCLUSIVE 
machines. Overaquarterofa cuts out errors, eliminates 
million businessesare profiting bottlenecks. You’ll find work AY iF 
from it at this moment. Ithas progressing smoother, faster. 
the modern half-keyboard— Youreally mustsee the Contex. a By a l | S Ola LON DON 
so simple anyone can operate Your nearest office equipment 
it at lightning speed within dealer will arrange a demon- 
i. minutes. stration at once. Skyways, 7 Berkeley Street, London, W.|! 
Write for his name and address now, to davceeceeaeediaatiaeinae- seen 
OFFICE MACHINERY LTD NICE and BRUSSELS from early Spring. 
y >pring 
Dept. 1202, OMAL HOUSE, KINGLY STREET, LONDON, W.1. REGENT 8833/7 eects SD 
Manufacturers 
. 1880 - Manufacturers 
since ‘ 
since 1880 
Overhead 
Travelling Cranes Electric Hoist 
up to 200 tons PRODLICT$S Blocks 
| a Manual Hoist 
\ rave ing ranes ae Blocks 
QU NIZAN AN 
Wall Jib H 
Cranes Runway Systems 


Q 

2 \ 

Crane Control W oO Telphers 
Systems THE nt | 


THE VAUGHAN CRANE COMPANY LIMITED 
ENGLAND 


st MANCHESTER 12 
for Good Counsel on lifting Gear 
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CHEMICALS 





Waxes and Polishes 
Epolene® E is a hard, tough, emulsifi- 
able polyethylene wax. Epolene E is 
the basis for floor polishes that exhibit 
outstanding durability, high gloss and 
excellent slip resistance. Epolene N, a 
non-emulsifiable polyethylene wax, is 
used to upgrade paraffin for paper coat- 
ings, textile finishes and paste polishes. 
Compatible with many other waxes, 
Epolene N can often be used to increase 
hardness, flexibility and toughness. 


Protective Coatings 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, durable 
water-resistant wire and cable coatings. 
Cellulose Acetate Butyrate produces 
lacquers, adhesives, airplane dopes and 
melt and peelable coatings possessing 
high strength, flexibility and excellent 


ucts in your operation. 





Stocks of many of these products are maintained in Europe, 
assuring quick delivery. If you would like to investigate 
any of these quality products, call or write Eastman’s Euro- 
pean Sales Office in The Hague. They will put you in touch 
with our local representative. He and a member of the 
Eastman organisation will gladly work with you toward 
obtaining the most effective use of Eastman chemical prod- 


are serving European industry 





weathering properties. Solvents and 
Plasticisers in a broad range, including 
economical isobutyl acetate, are avail- 


able. 


Textiles ; 

Dies of outstanding fastness for syn- 
thetic fibers. Cellulose Acetate flake is 
available for producing acetate fibre 
spinning solutions. 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® 1,2,3,60 and MD 50 are 
gum inhibitors and metal deactivators 
used in motor and aviation fuels to 
maintain quality during storage and use. 


Rubber 


Eastozone® 30, 31 and 82 antiozonants 
protect rubber products against the de- 
teriorating effects of atmospheric ozone. 
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Food and Agriculture 


Tenox® antioxidants guard food and 
animal feed against oxidative deteriora- 
tion. They are supplied in a wide range 
of formulations to meet specific proc- 
essing conditions. A line of commercial- 
grade antioxidants is also available for 
protecting industrial products. 


New...Epolene C 


Epolene C, a new form of poly- 
ethylene, has many of the proper- 
ties generally associated with plas- 
tic grade polyethylene, yet handles 


much like a moderate to high melt- 
ing point wax. It can be applied 
from a hot melt directly to paper, 
and promises new product oppor- 
tunities in slush or rotational 
moulding and casting. 


European Company 

Sales Office Headquarters 

Eastman Chemical Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Products, Inc. Subsidiary of 

Segbroeklaan 202 Eastman Kodak Company | 

The Hague, Netherlands Kingsport, Tennessee, U. S. A. 
Telex: 31065 Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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“You mean I get a choice of wine on tourist service?” 


Travelers who choose Pan American’s famous tourist- 
fare Rainbow service are often pleasantly surprised at 
the little special touches that reflect the World’s Most 
Experienced Airline. A choice of fine wines, for in- 
stance, at modest extra cost, is always available to 
complement the outstanding tourist cuisine. 


Service that makes the ‘‘extras” routine is part of . 


the difference that makes Pan American famous. 
You'll notice this in the many little things that make 
flying by Clipper* the international standard of air 
travel. The efficient, thoughtful courtesy that ‘begins 


before you step aboard—and extends right through 
to that extra cup of after-dinner coffee that rounds out 
a perfect meal. This is the sign of experience no other 
airline can match. 

You'll be glad you didn’t settle-for less when you 
choose Pan American’s tourist-fare Rainbow service— 
service that has satisfied the most discriminating inter- 
national travelers for over 30 years—on more than 
65,000 transatlantic crossings. 

Call your Travel Agent or Pan American. 800 offices 
throughout the world. 


@TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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Fine and Dandy 















Here, indeed, is a 


Fae 





- a happy man! 
| RIAA 
irritant of NOISE, he ts 
relaxed, alert, and on top 
of the world—reaping 
untold benefits from the 
Ue dL 
prompted him to take 
his Acoustical problems 


to 


MD che. tevastoal ngincers 


_ JOHN DALE LIMITED (ACOUSTICS DIVISION) NEW SOUTHGATE LONDON N.11 - ENTerprise 1272 
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a INVESTING IN 


Ocodwuill 


For long or meritorious service .. . the award is more 





than equal to the occasion if it is a Smiths de Luxe watch, 
as many of Britain’s leading industrial concerns can 
testify. A new level of fine British craftsmanship has 
been reached in the manufacture of these beautifully 
finished, fully jewelled lever watches, and they can be 
relied upon to give a lifetime of accurate service. An 
interesting brochure ‘Presented with Pride’, will 

be gladly sent on request. 


Smiths ‘De Luxe’ — the 
official choice of the great 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition. 





A ‘SMITHS OF ENGLAND’ PRODUCT 





Presentation gold models from 
16 gns to £75.0.0 


a SMITHS CLOCKS & WATCHES LTD., 291 SECTRIC HOUSE, LONDON, N.W.2. A Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 
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The magnificent new B.0.A.C. BRITANNIA is now serving 
U.K., U.S.A., Europe, East, Central and South Africa, 
Middle East, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Singapore, 
Malaya, Burma, Thailand, Indonesia, Australia, 

Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

The BRITANNIA is the pride of B.O.A.C.’s world-wide 

fleet . .. to fly in one is to enjoy perfection in air travel! 
Speed, comfort, courtesy . . . all these words mean so much 
more than ever before. Every minute of your journey 
will be a revelation . . . a new, wonderful experience. 
Remember — whether you fly de Luxe, First Class or 
Tourist — B.0.A.C. has the reputation for the world’s 
finest, most dependable passenger service. Discover 
for yourself why B.O.A.C. leads the world in air travel! 


For full details of de Luxe, First Class and Tourist 
services world-wide, consult your local B.O.A.C. 
Appointed Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, 
Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent Street, W.1 
(MAY 6611); or offices in Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow (see your 

. Telephone Directory for details). 


takes good care of you 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH S.A.A., C.A.A., QANTAS AND TEAL 
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Defender of Faith? 


R SANDYS’S first defence white paper, published ten months 
M ago, was meant to be a major restatement of defence objectives 

on the full tide of thermonuclear development. It was supposed 
to portray him as only one-tenth a politician and nine-tenths Napoleon ; 
the trouble was that most of Britain’s allies decided that it showed the 
mixture of elements in him to be precisely the other way round. The 
question that awaited his second white paper, published this week, 
was whether it was going to be a progress report on the plan he then 
formulated, or a tactical withdrawal from it. The answer seems to be 
that it is a bit of both. It contains some verbal reassurances to Britain’s 
allies (who may not very readily accept them), and a small measure 
of further good cheer for the taxpayer at home ; this may prove to be the 
main trouble about it. 

Last year Mr Sandys made a marriage of convenience between Britain’s 
possession of the nuclear deterrent and his impulsion to economy. From 
that union he produced two electoral assets : the promised abolition of 
conscription, and over £100 million of cuts in his estimates. But he 
achieved these by making a number of assumptions which raised doubts 
from the first at home and then a swelling tide of criticism from abroad. 
He assumed that any limited wars on the Korean model could be 
practically excluded from calculations ; that a nuclear war would be 
so short and decisive that no succeeding “ broken-backed” phase of 
hostilities need be planned for ; that the services would get the 375,000 
regulars which his more optimistic advisers promised and which would 
enable him to reap the full economies of abolishing national service. 
Finally, he assumed that this plan would be greeted by Britain’s allies as 
fitting into the western recipe for interdependence. It wasn’t. 

This year Mr Sandys makes two concessions to the indignant 
Europeans and uneasy Americans. He has introduced early into 
Cmnd. 363 kind words about interdependence and: the collective nature 
of the western deterrent, conventional and unconventional. If these had 
been included in last year’s white paper, they might have taken some 
of the irritant out of it. Now they are rather late ; the evidence of 
very limited progress in the co-ordination of weapons is eloquent and 
disquieting testimony of this. Moreover, against the reference to various 
co-ordinating committees must now be set the threat, if Germany fails to 
pay up to the tune of £47 million, to reduce British troops in Germany 
below 55,000, reluctantly agreed by Western European Union ; this 
does not spell interdependence, but growing disunity. The white 
paper dwells again on the benefit that the West, and by implication 
Europe especially, derives from Britain’s sacrifices in contributing to the 
nuclear deterrent ; the argument is familiar on the continent and is not 
accepted. Britain’s independent commitments outside Europe are firmly 
mentioned. The white paper announces that, sensibly enough, the 
operational plans for Britain’s nuclear bombers are to be co-ordinated 
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with America’s. But the fact remains that, for all the 
talk of interdependence, Germany, France and Italy 
are now toying with the idea of a non-Anglo-Saxon 
block within Nato—and one with, like Britain, its own 
nuclear deterrent. Mr Sandys can never have wished 
for such an outcome from his last year’s defence plan ; 
yet, in a sense, an outcome it certainly is. 

This year’s white paper has also modified the rigid 
doctrine of a year ago on limited war. True, it 
states that a major Russian attack in Europe, even if 
confined to conventional forces, would be met by 
strategic nuclear bombing of Russia; this is current 
Nato doctrine, though it does not lack critics even at 
Shape. But outside Europe, the trip-wire laid before the 
Russians is not so specifically and deadlily charged ; 
the white paper seems to admit—as the Europeans have 
long assumed—that Korean type wars might still be 
possible there. The significance of this admission, of 
course, is that it vastly extends the eventualities which 
the services might have to meet. The first fruits of 
this reassessment may be seen in a new lease of life for 
the navy, which is to be fitted to fight small wars—for 
example, by the introduction of the commando carrier. 
The white paper has also discovered the Russian sub- 
marine menace, and the navy is to be fitted to deal 
with it—certainly in small wars, though whether also 
in the broken-backed aftermath of a global war is not 
made clear. Plainly, however, if the possibility of 
Korean-type wars is taken seriously, not only the navy is 
involved in this reassessment. It should also affect the 
size of the army, the size of its central reserve, its 
mobility, and its overseas bases ; to a lesser extent it 
affects the air force. It reopens the whole question of 
the adequacy of conventional forces—the question 
which produced most gnawing doubts last April. 


Having made these concessions in strategic utterance, 
however, the white paper then digs in upon the 1957 
line. The importance of the home-grown nuclear 
deterrent is reiterated, though perhaps defensively 
now rather than boastfully. The critics will ask 
why, if the thermonuclear stalemate is complete, 
if no technological break-through by either side 
is expected, and if defence is essentially collec- 
tive, the delivery of British H-bombs in penny- 
numbers to the RAF is of any practical, as distinct 
from prestigious, significance. The only evident 
significance it can have for collective security is in 
helping to plug the gap while the Americans develop 
their inter-continental missile. But the white paper does 
not say this ; at this stage indeed it turns to address the 
domestic voter. The reassurance is offered that the 
British nuclear deterrent costs less than a fifth of the 
defence budget, and is thus, it is suggested, in terms of 


reinforcing the American deterrent, not bad value for 
money. 


Clearly, however, a great deal will have to be extracted 
from the remaining 80 per cent, or say £1,100 million. 
At the heart of the calculation lies the substitution of 
all-regular for largely conscript forces ; and this year— 
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as he clutches for this political prize—Mr Sandys 
throws caution to the winds. The saving clause about 
covering any gap by national service does not appear. 
He insists that recruiting is going well, and to 
clinch the matter service pay is to be increased 
and coupled with a start on large (and overdue) 
expenditure on improving service conditions and 
quarters. More is to be spent on the navy; the 
development of the atomic submarine is (with American 
help) to continue—a decision, in fact, as inevitable 
as changing from wooden ships to ironclads. The 
creation of the mobile central reserve is again empha- 
sised: again an extremely expensive, however necessary, 
project. Transport command is to have more planes ; 
dumps of heavy equipment are to be dispersed in Aden, 
Malaya, Kenya and so en. No mention is made of 


projects to be cut. 


Yet, the taxpayer is assured, there are to be some 
cuts. Mr Sandys has modestly made good his promise 
last year to lighten further the burden on the economy. 
The estimates, at £1,465 million, before taking account 
of American and German aid, are some £18 million less 
than this year’s original estimates ; after allowing for 
the recent supplementaries, but also for the rundown 
in American aid, the figures presented to Parliament will 
be £44 million below this year’s original and supple- 
mentary estimates combined. Taking the rise in prices 
into account, this would seem to imply a real cut of up 
to perhaps £100 million, and that is the figure that 
would normally matter to the taxpayer. 


HERE are these economies expected ? In part, no 
v4 doubt, from the rundown in forces (by some 
65,000, to an estimated 570,000, by April, 1959). 
Economies are also promised in dockyards (Does this 
mean Malta? If so, no details embarrassing to the 
Colonial office are given). There will be some cuts in 
reserve ship and forces, and in fighter command. But 
can these be all the items in the sum? The white 
paper studiously refrains from any comment on the new 
equipment being introduced into the conventional 
forces. Does this mean that unpublished—and surely 
unwise—economies are anticipated here ? Or is it 
possible that Germany’s refusal to pay support costs 
might be as welcome to the Ministry of Defence as it 
would be upsetting to the Foreign Office—on the 
grounds that it would permit a big reinforcement of the 
central reserve from troops withdrawn from Germany, 
and a:faster rundown of national servicemen ? Any 
such outcome would make still further nonsense of the 
concept of collective defence. 

For all these reasons, the white paper must be 
regarded as a greyly obscure document. Politically, Mr 
Sandys has clearly deserved well of his colleagues. 
He. has made, on white paper, more economies. He 
has stated again that national service is to go (this 
may be troublesome later, but no matter). He has 
put up pay. He has kept the nuclear deterrent in 
stoutly British hands—but at the same time made every 
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obeisance to interdependence. He has promised atomic 
submarines and underground missile bases, and a lot 
more. He has said there will be no world war, and put 
the record straight on disarmament. Of his devotion 
and faith in himself, of his energy and independent, 
assiduous thought, there is no doubt. But just because 
foreign military experts are so dubious, and the 


Frenchmen’s Folly 
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rumblings in Whitehall have been so audible, and the 
pressure to show lower original estimates (never mind 
subsequent supplementaries) has this year been so 
great, Cmnd 363 is a paper that Parliament ought 
to make run the gauntlet of many questions. The 
marriage between the proper defence of the realm and 
national economy has not yet been consummated. 


The French parliament’s endorsement of a bombing raid on 
Tunisia may squander such credit as the western world 





can be drawn from the events of the week in 
French North Africa is that it is no longer 
possible for France to pursue a policy of repression in 
Algeria and of friendship with Tunisia and Morocco ; 
the two aims have become irreconcilable. Is France, 
then, to plump for repression and throw old friendships 
to the winds ? The answer “ yes ” could be deduced 
from the insensitive speech which M. Gaillard made 
to the French parliament on Tuesday. Briefly, 
M. Gaillard justified the bombing by 25 French aircraft 
of the village of Sakiet Sidi Yussef in Tunisia on 
grounds of military necessity ; to the nature of the 
attack, and to its international consequences, he 
appeared oblivious. He won the Assembly’s endorse- 
ment by 339 votes to 179. The vote may bolster morale 
in an officer corps at present in the throes of a scandal 
about the political bias of promotions, but it makes 
France’s western allies, and many Frenchmen, despair 
of the future of France in Africa. 

Sakiet Sidi Yussef had been in the news before as 
a point inside Tunisia from which assistance was 
undoubtedly being given to the Algerian rebels. It 
was the place at which 15 French soldiers were killed 
and four taken prisoner on January 11th ; its occupants 
had also fired at French aircraft with the weapons 
described by our special correspondent on page 588. 
On the morning of the raid it happened to be crowded, 
both for market day and because an International Red 
Cross convoy had arrived to distribute clothing to 
refugees. Therefore the price of the operation which 
GHQ Algiers claims to have been the silencing of a 
rebel stronghold, and which Tunisia calls the murder 
of civilians in a sovereign state with which France is 
not at war, was 75 dead and 83 wounded, including 
women and children. -The eyewitness reports of the 
Red Cross representatives and of many reputable 
journalists do not bear out the claim made from Algiers 
that the casualties were mostly rebel Algerians. 
Admittedly Tunisia has been giving both help and 


O* immediate and melancholy deduction that 


possesses not merely in North Africa but in all Africa and Asia 





comfort to the Algerian rebels. They rest on the 
Tunisian side of the border ; they fire from across it at 
French aircraft. There is an organised line of com- 
munication along which even foreign visitors can pass 
to rebel areas in Algeria, and the Algerian rebel com- 
mittee of co-ordination and execution has had its 
headquarters in Tunis for about a year (M. Bourguiba 
has often argued that it was easier to modulate there 
than if it were to repair to Cairo). Yet, if a method of 
retaliation had to be devised, why choose one so indis- 
criminate as to alienate both African and world 
opinion ? Why not a punitive expedition with ground 
forces ? Who ordered this flat-footed step, if compro- 
mise, and not reconquest, is France’s goal in Africa ? 

There are three hypothetical answers to this ques- 
tion. The first is that the order was given by a local 
commander—nerves frayed by rebel techniques and 
by years of suffering Chinese help from beyond the 
frontier in Indo-China. This looks unlikely after 
M. Gaillard’s speech ; no punishment or reprimand is, 
it seems, being thought of. The second possibility is 
that it was ordered by GHQ Algiers, on the basis of a 
far too vague directive from the French cabinet about 
the permissibility of the droit de poursuite across the 
frontier. On the strength of this vagueness, encourage- 
ment may well have been forthcoming from colonialist 
extremists, including, perhaps, certain diehard cabinet 
ministers who think compromise with M. Bourguiba a 
worse menace than continuing, or even than extending, 
the Algerian war. The third hypothesis is that the 
French cabinet agreed to give Tunisia a lesson ; this can 
probably be discarded. There is little reason to doubt 
that M. Pineau, its foreign minister, was not consulted, 
and that—as happened when the Sultan of Morocco 
was deposed in 1953 and when the Ben Bella aeroplane 
was diverted in 1956—leaders in Paris have had to give 
their endorsement to an accomplished fact. The second 
—which puts the responsibility upon GHQ Algiers and 
those in Paris who encouraged it—is the probable 
explanation of a disastrous affair. 
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For disaster it is. Whoever took the decision obtained 
ne military asset except a “victory” that cannot be 
consolidated ; in fact, if M. Bourguiba pursues his 
threat to obtain a French military withdrawal from 
Tunisia, including a base—Bizerta—that he has so far 
been ready to accept, then the military balance, too, 
shows a loss. From the standpoint of France’s inter- 
national relations, the decision is pure liability. 


The Sakiet affair cuts the ground from beneath the 
feet of all Tunisians who prefer a link with Paris to a 
link with Cairo. Take the following quotation from this 
week’s [’Action—a serious Tunis weekly published in 
French : 


One thing is clear—to win respect in 1958, one can no 
longer be a friend of the West. To be courted, one has 
to become a Nehru, a Tito or a Nasser. The day 
Bourguiba decides to follow the road the latter has 
travelled since 1952, Tunisia will no longer be brow- 
beaten, but sought after. 


Displays of force such as this tempt North Africans to 
turn, as President Nasser turned, to Russia for defensive 
weapons. To make matters worse, the timing was as if 
calculated to drive Algerians, Tunisians and Moroccans 
into the united front they have never yet formed. It 
happened just after the Cairo-Damascus axis had 
announced the United Arab Republic and had excited 
Arab nationalist opinion everywhere ; it happened just 
after M. Bourguiba, in a conciliatory speech and an 
interview with the New York Times, had betrayed his 
nervousness lest the FLN should in its disillusionment 
with the west “slide on to the tempting slope of Arab 
independence, to be followed, perhaps, by the rest of 
French Africa.” Lastly, a French decision to inflict this 
indiscriminate local punishment, taken so quickly after 
the granting of the American credit of $655 million 
had won France a respite from economic disaster, lends 
colour to the Arab thesis that all the western powers are 
party to a fight against Arab neutralism and independ- 
ence. 


France’s allies in Nato are entitled to feel deep 
concern. All Nato powers have an interest in the 
preservation of an asset for which there is plenty of 
evidence—the pro-western inclinations of many 
Tunisians, Moroccans and Algerians, provided they are 
enabled to be pro-western within a framework of inde- 
pendence. Norway is raising the matter in the Nato 
Council; the Tunisians are bringing it before the 
Security Council. If an eastward swing of North 
African opinion is to be arrested, not merely France, but 
France’s allies, now need to accept the irreconcilability 
between war in Algeria and peace with Tunisia and 
Morocco. They need to uphold, in Paris—and if needs 
must, by their votes at UN—the truth that if a cabinet 
allows public servants to give and execute disastrous 
orders, which it cannot later gainsay, it is on the way 
to squandering the credit of all western nations in Asia 
and Africa. One has only to read Gibbon to realise 
what happens to an empire that allows pro-consuls and 
centurions to shape its policy. 
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THE TRADE 
2: Where the 


The first article in this series concluded that the 
legislative changes needed now should not be designed 
to curb the economic power of trade unions. Given 
politically courageous policies at the Treasury and the 
Ministry of Labour, that power need not be nearly so 
dangerous, even with full employment, as many 


O NE of the great difficulties about any rational dis- 
cussion of libertarian changes in trade union law is that 
many Labour people foster a completely false pretence 
about what the local activities of trade unions now are. 
It is a pretence based on a fine, but now largely 
departed, tradition. At the beginning of this century, 
the trade union branch was often the local nucleus for 
general self-improvement in an educational and cultural, 
as well as an economic and political, sense. As an 
extreme example, the miners’ lodge, linked with chapel 
and idealism, was often the main positive social centre 
of a coal mining village ; it was also the centre of the 
ordinary miners’—not just their leaders’—political self 
expression. 

Here and there, because of the geographical isolation 
of mining, miners’ lodges still perform these func- 
tions. But, much more generally, the concept of the 
local trade union branch as a social or cultural centre 
has faded to vanishing point. The provident benefits 
it used to provide have become a government responsi- 
bility ; trade union MPs are often merely superannuated 
officials put out to grass ; the worker no longer bases 
his social education on the lodge, but reads the news- 
papers and looks at television instead. 

The result is that—at this all important local level— 
a sea change has come over the purposes of the local 
branches, the attitude of ordinary members towards 
them, and the ways in which local leaders are recruited. 
The purposes of the local branches of the unions can 
be parodied by saying that they have got into the posi- 
tion of a firm without a manufacturing division ; with 
their social, educational and provident aspects becoming 
moribund, their only gain comes through restrictive 
sales of their product. The other two changes deserve 
study in more detail. 


Just for the Job 


7" basic trend among trade union membership 
today is that, in many industries, a man now 
belongs to a union just as he belongs to a firm ; he pays 
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UNIONS 


Danger Lies 





suppose. Where legislation is needed, however, is in 
“acts designed not to check trade unionism itself, but 
to put a stop to abuses of it, unrestrained by law, of 
personal liberty and personal choice.” It is to the local 
activities of trade unions, not to the powers of leaders 
at head office, that attention most needs to be turned. 


his dues to some collector at the workbench, and that is 
the end of his concern. This is shown in the voting 
figures. Although the union movement is almost entirely 
socialist in its official political persuasion, and although 
ballots in the names of most of its mass membership are 
regularly cast at Labour party conferences, it is clear 
that about 30 per cent of union members usually vote 
Conservative at parliamentary elections ; at union elec- 
tions it is not uncommon for over 90 per cent of them 
not to vote at all. 

This does not mean that union members are intrinsi- 
cally disloyal to trade unionism. What it does mean, 
however, is that it is absurd to say—as some commen- 
tators on trade union affairs often do say—that “the 
trade union rank and file is more militant than its 
leadership.” As a general rule, the genuine rank and 
file is the sleepiest and least militant part of the move- 
ment ; the middle tier trade union officers and ncos— 
especially those who do union work in their spare time 
—are the most militant; the whole-time professional 
officers of the unions fall somewhere in between. 


Where Power Corrupts 


7 L is in the forces operating in the part-time and full- 


time leadership that the key to many present pro- 
blems of unionism lies. For here, too, attitudes and 
motives have changed. In the old days, to take up work 
in a union offered the individual not only scope for social 
service, but also an alternative ladder of opportunity for 
climbing upward from the factory floor. Advancement 
in the union did not bring the same higher pay or 
security that the very difficult progress to chargehand 
or foreman did ; but it offered far greater esteem from 
one’s fellows, a recognised status, some elbow-room for 
Organising or negotiating abilities, and the satisfaction 
of a desire to help one’s fellow men or express resent- 
ment at other people’s privileges. It also provided one 
of the few means of escape from the industrial treadmill 
open to honest working men. 


Middle-class people have always had many escape 
routes of this kind ; and a large number have always 
taken them even at some financial sacrifice (cf. entry 
into the civil service, the clergy, becoming a don if 
bright enough, many vague administrative posts in 
charities, and so forth). Because organisational work 
in the unions offered somewhat similar attractions to 
manual workers, old-style union officialdom did regu- 
larly attract new recruits of something better than aver- 
age ability, honesty and idealism. 

Most of the respected leaders of the general coun- 
cil of the present Trades Union Congress have sprung, 
in greater or in less degree, from this sort of tradi- 
tion. Perhaps most of the really top trade union leaders 
of Britain will long continue to do so ; although some 
of the best potential young officer material for the trade 
union movement no doubt now stays on longer at school 
and then drifts away from the unions into the universi- 
ties, the drain on this account should not be exaggerated. 
The universities still take only five per cent of each 
new year’s crop of the nation’s young men. But the 
place where the canker of -changed circumstances has 
begun to appear in the labour movement is among those 
local organisers who are only spare-time officials, and 
whose sole livelihood is gained (or is supposed to be 
gained) by full-time working on the factory floor. 
Comment on recent trends among these men will need 
to be frank enough to risk resentment. A change in 
the composition and motivation of some of these bodies 
of spare-time officials has occurred in recent years ; 
spare-time officials—call them shop stewards or what 
you will—are now divided into two types. 

One type, the old type—which too many journalists 
and union historians still politely pretend is the only 
type—consists of people who are spare-time officers 
solely because they are disinterestedly ready to give 
quite a lot of that spare time to the organisation and 
representation of their fellows, or to the furtherance ia 
the country of their own political beliefs. This is still 
almost invariably true of spare-time officers of unions 
which have scattered memberships—a dozen members 
here, two dozen there—in small places of work. These 
people are properly regarded by the full-time officials 
and leaders of their unions with very great favour ; it is 
from them that appointed vacancies in the whole-time 
ranks of union officialdom tend, in a large proportion of 
cases, to be filled. The tradition of disinterested service 
often also holds with spare-time officials even in 
medium-sized or large factories. This is still a familiar 
type of head of a shop stewards’ committee : the 
straight-as-a-die zealot who has been impelled into 
spare-time union work by a sincere social service itch, or 
orthodox Labour party views, or perfectly honest com- 
munist views, or (in a surprisingly large minority of 
cases) by Moral Rearmament or some other religiosity. 

But what should not be disregarded—although there 
seems to be a polite conspiracy to disregard it—is 
that a second type of spare-time official has sprung up 
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under modern conditions. In some workplaces, 
especially in some large factories and other assembly 
points, the relevant committee of spare-time union 
officials is not at all of this old social service (even left- 
wing social service) type. Instead it has become a 
virtually self-perpetuating body—which can make a very 
good thing out of that self-perpetuation. 

The spare-time union officials concerned do not only 
make a good thing for themselves in terms of power 
over their fellows, although this power is a considerable 
social satisfaction to many of them. They do not only 
make a good thing in terms of not having to do hard 
work, because they know that timid employers will not 
dare to sack them. In some cases—especially where 
organised factory floor lotteries or football pools to 
finance local union activities have grown up—there is 
reason to suppose that they have occasionally begun to 
make a good thing in terms of creature comforts, if not 
of hard cash. This view is disputed by some who write 
about the unions; it is said that even where the 
nominally spare-time official is allowed by the employer 
effectively to skimp whole-time work, he will draw 
only a basic wage and miss the higher income he would 
derive from piece-work earnings. But the check on the 
powers, orders and finances of these local groups is not 
always tight; the descent from a partly politically 
inspired movement into a plain and powerful racket can 
be made in easy stages, especially when the words 
“union solidarity” can be used as a holy cloak ; and 
it is in this section of activities that a Royal Commission 
into trade unionism would most probably dredge up 
some elements of the sort of irregularity which congres- 
sional enquiries have uncovered in America. 


The Remedies 


ANY union leaders know this, which is one reason 
M why they oppose the appointment of a Royal 
Commission into trade unionism. They say that if any 
group of local workers’ rights are abused in this way, it 
is for that group alone to put matters right. Many 
employers know quite well when this sort of thing is 
going on under their noses ; but they, too, say that it 
is the factory floor-workers’ concern, not theirs, to stop 
it. And factory floor-workers know it, but it is very 
difficult for the few interested individuals concerned to 
break into, prior to breaking up, the self-perpetuating 
committees. 

Moreover, it is worth sitting back at this stage and 
asking why they should. If an ideal system of trade 
unionism were being built up from scratch in Britain 
today, some functions would certainly be delegated to 
local union representatives, elected by their workmates, 
and operating still on the factory floor ; it would be 
regarded as quite proper that the men thus picked out 
for the job of representation should be given a higher 
standard of living as a reward. Many of the troubles 
of today arise from the fact that union rules pretend 
that these local groups should. have less power than 
they are in fact bound to accumulate. The next stage is 
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that, when these local groups have secured power, the 
union leaders in London prefer to pretend they have not 
got it, and will not look down into the nasty things that 
are sometimes going on in the woodshed ; and whenever 
authority pretends that special groups do not exist, 
simply because they should not exist (cf. bootleggers 
under prohibition, street bookmakers under Britain’s 
present gambling laws) the groups concerned tend to 
develop the most undesirable proclivities. 

It is here that the real danger of trade unionism as a 
new estate of the realm arises—not in the spectacle of 
TUC leaders walking in and out of 10 Downing Street 
(to give advice to which both Labour and Conservative 
governments often only pretend to pay attention). It is 
almost always when overmighty local groups of this sort 
have sprung up, often not directly responsible to any- 
one, that the worst trade union offences against indivi- 
dual liberty occur. 

It is then, for example, that work-spreading rules for- 
bidding anybody to earn more than a certain amount 
become most common. It is then that most cases arise 
of individuals being deprived of their livelihood because 
they have offended the local group in some way. It is 
then that the principle of the closed shop is usually most 
rigidly enforced. It is then that such appalling stories 
are heard as the case of the boy a union clique tried 
to frame on suspicion of theft from his employers after 
he had refused to join a strike (typically, the nationalised 
employer concerned took no effective action against the 
framers); of men hounded from their jobs and home 
towns and even home countries because they have 
broken some local union rules ; of personal threats and 
ostracisms and sending to Coventry and the like. It is 
also usually after these local groups have become most 
powerful that communism moves into a position of 
predominant influence, in a way which most union 
members in the area do not really want. It is beside the 
point to dispute whether these abuses are now common 
or still very rare ; the principle on which every liberal 
should take his stand is that it is quite intolerable, in a 
free country, that these things should be going on at all. 


T HREE remedies suggest themselves. One is the old 
expedient of enquiry and publicity : a Royal Com- 
mission to investigate what is going on down among the 
grass-roots of the trade unions. A second is legislation 
to forbid the closed shop, which is the life-and-death 
weapon through which local intimidation of the indivi- 
dual is most usually enforced. A third is to leave the 
unions with their present legal privileges, but in some 
way Statutorily to guide a codification of their own 
rules so that these local groups should come more under 
the control, not of their union leaders in London (for 
that would be dictatorship), but of their own members 
whom they are supposed to represent—with very 
specific safeguards for the rights of minorities. Which 
of these remedies—or which amalgam of them—would 
be best ? It is with this question that next week’s article 
will start. . 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 








MR MACMILLAN’S RETURN 


Taking Baby Back 


HE Rochdale election notwithstanding, Mr Macmillan 
- should find on his return to the Commons that the 
rather sickly political baby he dumped in Mr Butler’s 
lap six weeks ago has perked up quite a lot. The 
Prime Minister flew off, it will be remembered, only 
twenty-four hours after Mr Thorneycroft had resigned, 
and to some appearances he left behind a Government 
and party on the verge of disintegration. To say 
that he returns to a Government in flourishing health would 
be to go altogether too far, but certain improvements 
can be chalked up. The Bank Rate tribunal has left mud 
sticking only to the Labour party, which is now in one of 
those aberrational stages when it seems to be intent on 
losing the votes of reasonable people every time its principal 
spokesmen open their mouths (vide its abuse of parlia- 
mentary procedure over the Rent Act, Mr Robens’s remarks 
on steel). Mr Thorneycroft, after leaving an array of time 
bombs ticking under the Treasury bench, has nobly refused 
to set them off. Mr Macleod’s handling of the bus dispute 
suggested - that the Government has at last found the 
right deflationary target; the Cabinet’s refusal to set 
up that committee of inquiry may yet prove to have 
been one of the turning points of postwar economic 
policy, and it is interesting to speculate whether the 
decision would have been taken if Mr Macmillan himself 
had not been away. Mr Butler has handled a series of 
question-time barrages with consummate aplomb. Mr 
Amory has ended his first month as Chancellor with sterling 
well above parity and the gold reserves rising. There are 
still plenty of troubles facing the Government—not least 
the unrest among some of its backbenchers over such crucial 
issues as defence and Cyprus—but, by and large, these six 
weeks of Mr Macmillan’s absence will be regarded by many 
as the period of the best Prime Minister we haven’t had. 

If Mr Macmillan will now want to know what has 
happened in his absence, the curiosity will be mutual. MPs 
are anxious to see what effect his journey has had on the 
Prime Minister. Some press reports have led them to expect 
to see some modern reincarnation of Teddy Roosevelt. 
Nowhere is the new, uninhibited Macmillan more ‘eagerly 
awaited than in the Tory Central Office, which has been 
getting increasingly baffled by the problem of trying to 
project in 1958 a Prime Minister obstinately determined to 
reflect 1908. Now that Mr Macmillan has been willing to 
cuddle koala bears in Australia, new prospects are opened up. 


BY-ELECTIONS 


The Rochdale Hornet 


ABOUR took the former Conservative seat at Rochdale, 
but the Liberal took the honours. So, if one believes 
in eager participation in a democracy, did those television 
cameras that followed the candidates round the streets. 





The total poll of over 80 per cent, in a February by-election 
fought on the oldest possible register, must be almost un- 
precedented. In effect, if one allows for deaths and untrace- 
able removals in the twelve months since the register was 
drawn up, for a normal crop of winter illnesses and other 
unavoidable absences on a by-election date, it means that, 
as near as makes no difference, almost every eligible man 
and woman in the town must have turned out to vote. 

Of this mass army, 353 per cent voted for Mr Kennedy. 
Compared with 1955, Labour’s share of the vote fell by 
nearly 4 per cent and the Conservative’s share by nearly 
32 per cent. The absolute number of votes drawn off 
from Labour was just about what one would expect as 
a result of a Liberal intervention in an area such as Roch- 
dale, at a time when Labour is making no progress in the 
country ; in fact Labour’s share of the total poll was just 
decimally lower than its share last time a Liberal inter- 
vened here, at the general election of 1950 when Labour 
was winning an overall majority of only seven seats in the 
House of Commons. But the number of votes Mr Kennedy 
drew off from the Conservatives represented a stampede ; 
nearly two out of every three people who voted Tory last 
time came over to his flag. A considerable contributory 
cause of this must have been that the doctrine of the 
wasted vote now rebounded on the Tories’ head. It had 
become clear early in the by-election that the Conservative 
could not win, and that the Liberal was the only man who 
might keep Labour out; the mass vote that is anti- 
socialist but not rigidly pro-conservative drew the logical 
conclusion. Because of this, hard-and-fast estimates cannot 
be drawn from Rochdale about how the Conservatives 
would fare in the majority of straight constituency fights 
with Labour that would characterise any early general elec- 
tion. But it is the implication of this result for future 
three-cornered fights that the Tories must regard as the 
real sting in the Rochdale hornet. A majority of anti- 
socialists in Rochdale suspected, and a majority elsewhere 
has now been shown, that to vote Liberal in certain circum- 
stances is the logical, not the quixotic, thing to do. 


THE SUMMIT 


Wading through Paper 


F diplomacy has to be conducted by means of inter- 
a men missives (and Moscow’s repeated salvoes of 
verbiage make that inevitable at present), then Mr Mac- 
millan’s latest letter to Marshal Bulganin is a model of how 
it should be done. Briefly but politely, the Prime Minister 
reminds the Soviet rulers that 1955 showed the folly of 
bringing heads of government together without clearing the 
ground through discussion at lower levels. He indicates his 
own preferences but takes pains not to rule out any alterna- 
tive in regard to either procedure or agenda. 

Mr Macmillan specifically suggests getting the ambas- 
sadors to work “without delay” on arrangements for a 
meeting of the American, British, French and Russian 
foreign ministers. Noting the Russians’ dislike of this idea, 
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however, he offers to proceed summitwards by way of other 
diplomatic contacts. This offer seems to have irked the 
French, who had stipulated a foreign ministers’ meeting ; 
but it appears consistent with the position Mr Dulles took 
up at his press conference on Tuesday, when the Secretary 
of State said in so many words that a foreign ministers’ 
meeting before a summit conference would not be essential. 
It is noteworthy that Moscow is taking its time not only 
over commenting on Mr Macmillan’s letter, but even over 
releasing it to the Russian public. Sweet reasonableness 
from the West provides no grist for the Soviet propaganda 
mills whose task it is to depict other powers as stubbornly 
unwilling to negotiate. This is not easy. After all, it is 
the Russians who have refused all discussion of disarma- 
ment since September (despite the enlargement of the 
United Nations commission to meet what they had indicated 
to be their wishes) ; it is the Russians who now spurn the 
idea of a foreign ministers’ meeting even as a mere prelimi- 
nary to summit talks ; and it is the Russians who refuse to 
have on the agenda the most obviously dangerous problems 
in Europe. Even in the neutralist world, many people may 
be tempted to go along with the Jugoslav broadcaster who 
Jast week daringly pointed out that 
the multiplicity of Soviet proposals, which the public is 
unable to digest, might give the impression that priority is 
being given less to the suggested conference than to a wish 
to obtain a propaganda success. 
One almost begins to visualise the western governments 
wading patiently onward through a Red Sea of Bulganin 
letters and arriving under Moscow’s battlements only to 
have stil] more tons of paper dropped on their heads, like 
the molten pitch of the Middle Ages, by an alarmed Mr 
Khrushchev who, as in 1955, recoils from the idea of 
actually having to get to grips over the real] issues at close 
quarters. 


CYPRUS 


Mr Lloyd in Athens 


R SELWyN LLoyp’s visit to Athens was necessary 
M after his protracted explanations in Ankara, and it 
probably prevented the emotions of the Cypriots from spill- 
ing over into fresh violence. But the question now upper- 
most is whether the virtual failure of the Athenian talks 
will upset the very precariously poised peace of the island. 
The one thing that is certain in a confused and depressing 
situation is that the Prime Minister will have to give his 
urgent attention to Cyprus as soon as he is back in Downing 
Street. 

Mr Lloyd went to Athens armed with various proposals 
through which he believed progress might be made. But 
none of them apparently appealed to the Greeks. In a 
joint statement issued on Thursday, Mr Lloyd and Mr 
Averoff, the Greek foreign minister, announced that 
although their talks were of “mutual benefit” (and this 
phrase was apparently not merely a piece of diplomatic 
politeness), “their views did not coincide on some basic 
points”; presumably these points were concerned with 
British efforts to reconcile the opposing Greek and Turkish 
views on the ultimate fate of the island. Mr Lloyd could 
not even persuade the Greeks to overcome their reluctance 
to meet the Turks round a conference table. Agreement 
on such a conference would at least have indicated that the 
door to compromise was being kept ajar ; on the other hand, 
another tripartite conference that failed, and thereby put 
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paid to further diplomatic exchanges, would be disastrous. 
One encouraging outcome of the talks was the meeting 
between Sir Hugh Foot (who joined the Foreign Secretary 
in Athens) and Archbishop Makarios. Although solutions 
were not discussed at the meeting, it has broken the ice 
and may strengthen the Governor’s hand when he returns 
to Cyprus. 


WAGE BARGAINING 


Not for Commission ... 


HAT induced Mr Macleod to raise so profitless a hare 
\/ in last week’s parliamentary debate, with his hinted 
desire to set up a royal commission to inquire into the 
country’s wage bargaining and arbitration system ? There 
may be some aspects of British labour relations which could 
usefully be investigated by a commission, but the system of 
wage bargaining and arbitration is not one of these. This 
is a matter for policy decisions instead. There can be 
dispute about which are the right policy decisions, but it 
is high time that politicians tried to get the possible alter- 
natives straight. 

As Mr Macleod himself pointed out in the debate, the 
great majority of wage bargains in this country are still 
struck after direct negotiation or consultation—the em- 
ployers freely deciding how big an increase they can com- 
mercially afford to stand, and the unions deciding how 
much they can commercially afford to stand out for. This 
is what the system of free collective bargaining within a 
managed economy means. The impediments upon the 
proper working of the system in the last ten years have 
been, first, that governments have not generally followed 
sufficiently disinflationary policies to make the grant of 
large wage increases commercially unprofitable and 
resistance to strikes worthwhile ; and, secondly, that certain 
institutional awkwardnesses have arisen out of that minority 
of settlements that are reached, not through direct bargain- 
ing, but only after arbitration. 

There are in practice two criteria—and two criteria only 
—that arbitrators can adopt in making wage awards. 
One is to recommend the minimum wage increase that they 
think will serve to avoid a strike. This is the aim that 
arbitrators (and nationalised industries) have in fact almost 
invariably adopted in recent years ; it is also the aim which 
the Labour party specifically supports, although it accom- 
panies this support by a claim that a Labour government 
would manage to ogle the unions into agreeing that the 
minimum increases they would accept without a strike 
should be set rather lower than now. The other possible 
aim for arbitrators would be to recommend the amount 
that it is commercially sensible for the nationalised or other 
employers to give away, bearing in mind their need to 
attract sufficient workers to their employment and to keep 
their sérvices running at full efficiency ; a cold assessment 
of the losses that they would suffer if they had to face 
strikes should properly play a part in deciding what wage 
increases are commercially sensible, but the desire to avoid 
strikes would not then be the overriding consideration. 
Although Mr Macleod insisted in last week’s debate that he 
has given no formal or informal instructions to arbitra- 
tors, it is obvious that the Government now wants arbitrators 
to move over from the first criterion to the second. A< lot of 
parliamentary shadow-boxing would: have been avoided if 
it had admitted this. - ; 
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matters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 
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conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
currencies and monetary regulations, and 
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countries, we are in a unique position to advise 
and help you. You are welcome to draw on our 
knowledge and services. 
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Television 


The most recent oversea orders for Marconi 
television and sound equipment include complete 
stations for Poland and Venezuela, sound 

and vision transmitters for three new 

Danish stations, a sound transmitter for 
Venezuela, telerecording equipment for 
Czechoslovakia, outside broadcasting vehicles 

for Yugoslavia and Venezuela and the 

complete reorganisation of the Turkish long 
wave broadcasting station at Ankara. : 
These orders follow closely on the completion 

of very big contracts indeed in Australia 

and extensive projects in Britain for the B.B.C., the 
I.T.A. and the independent programme 
contractors. The broadcasting and television 
authorities of more than 80 countries 

today rely upon Marconi equipment. 


MARCONI 





MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED, CHELMSFORD, ESSEX, ENGLAND 


Partners in progress in the English Electric Group of Companies 


LG 25 
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... but for Decision 


HE obscurantism that has clouded this debate on wages 

policy has also affected the debate on wage bargaining 
machinery. Last week, Government spokesmen made some 
play with the complexity of the arbitrational or pseudo- 
arbitrational devices now available in this country—courts 
of inquiry, committees of investigation, the industrial court 
and so on. But this wide field of choice is not a handicap ; 
with one proviso it is a flexible advantage. The proviso is 
that, if the minister thinks that settlement through one of 
these bodies is likely to do more damage to the economy 
than a strike, then he should be free to decide not to set 
such a body to work in any particular case. 

Hitherto, two things have hampered his freedom of 
action. One has been the custom that the minister sets up 
any committee when asked. That custom has been broken 
in the bus dispute, and this is a great advance. (It is still 
arguable, however, that the minister and London Transport 
should have followed up this show of resolution by refusing 
to refer the dispute even to the industrial court.) The 
second impediment is that there is one arbitrational body— 
the industrial disputes tribunal (which differs from the 
industrial court in that its recommendations are supposed 
to be binding)—to which the minister is statutorily obliged 
to refer any dispute if one party asks him to. Because of 
this, and because compulsory arbitration is rarely enforceable 
on a union, an arguable case has emerged for abolishing the 
industrial disputes tribunal altogether ; the case is being 
debated behind the scenes atthe moment. But the matter 
is clearly one for political decision ; it is not the sort of 
matter which can profitably be referred to a royal com- 
mission, whose members would inevitably have to represent 
different interests and thus hold diametrically different and 
irreconcilable views about the basic aims of industrial 
relations policy. 


CHINA 


Iron Pants in a Knapsack? 


AVING beheaded the “ hundred flowers” of frank dis- 
H cussion that bloomed all too vigorously last year, 
China’s communist rulers have moved on, pruning-knife in 
hand, to another part of the garden. The dense growth 
of overlapping ministries and commissions badly needed 
thinning out ; their number had grown from 35 to 48 in 
three years. The merger of some and abolition of others 
has also facilitated the quiet removal of several more 
ministers—presumably owing to their inefficiency rather 
than to any political deviation, for these men have not been 
publicly branded like the disgraced “ Rightists.” At the 
same time, the scale of the purge of Rightists has been 
revealed by the news that the National People’s Congress 
has already unseated 54 of its own members, who were 
accused of expressing anti-communist views. 

Chou En-lai’s relinquishment of the foreign ministry is 
a very different matter. Mr Chou remains prime minister, 
and he played a star role at the congress session that ended 
on Tuesday. One can hardly accept the notion that this 
supple personality would have to be removed from the 
international stage to allow China to alter its diplomatic 
tactics ; Mr Chou has shown himself amply capable of 
changing course smoothly. Admittedly his successor as 
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foreign minister is a marshal, Chen Yi ; admittedly Peking’s 
tone has lately sounded tougher, particularly towards 
Britain. But Chen Yi is a marshal almost in Chou’s image: 
high-born, at one time a student in France, a veteran com- 
munist and guerrilla leader, with special connections with 
Shanghai, where he has presided both as mayor and as 
satrap for the whole eastern coastal region. 

What westerners often forget is that foreign and even 
prime ministers are usually relatively small fry in com- 
munist states today. In Russia, Mr Gromyko is a mere 
gramophone repeating his dynamic master’s voice, while 
Marshal Bulganin, that tireless titular letter-writer, shows 
no more independent volition than an ouija board. The 
talented and versatile Chou En-lai is undoubtedly needed 
for more important tasks than sitting through lengthy inter- 
national conferences. With the air full of projects for con- 
ferences, China’s rulers, who are insistent on their right 
to take part in any global gathering, may well wish to 
have as nominal foreign minister a man who could be 
spared for full-time duty at the green table. The devalu- 
ation of the title of foreign minister would be a logical 
preliminary to a season of competitive outsitting. Marshal 
Chen’s knapsack, in fact, may prove to contain a pair of 
the iron pants made famous by Mr Molotov. 


INDONESIA 


Shall We, Shan’t We? 


F the Indonesian colonels had thumbed through their 
manuals of. military tactics before they opened their 
present attack on the Jakarta government they would have 
been reminded that the essentials of success are decisiveness 
and co-ordination, They have shown neither very notably. 
Their aim has been to secure the resignation of the ministry 
headed by Dr Djuanda, which they regard as far too exposed 
to communist influence, and its replacement by a govern- 
ment under Dr Hatta or the Sultan of Jogjakarta. This 
would wield provisional power until the country had been 
extricated from the perilous by-ways of President Sukarno’s 
“ guided democracy.” 

Their methods have included a barrage of broadcasts from 
Padang and Bukit Tinghi radios in Sumatra, calling on 
Dr Djuanda to go, and the despatch of an ambush party to 
Tokyo to waylay the President, now visiting Japan on his 
world tour. Unfortunately, they have not been able to say 
with clarity and vigour what they propose to do if their 
demands are not met. They have made it clear that they 
have no intention of setting up an independent state in 
Sumatra, partly because they are as jealous as anyone else 
of Indonesia’s unity, and partly because if the communist 
problem is to be solved anywhere it has to be solved in 
Java too. Nor, so far, have they been able to overcome 
Dr Hatta’s reported opposition to the idea of setting up a 
rival administration based on Sumatra but claiming the 
allegiance of the whole country. 

Their task was not made easier by the premature 
announcement from the Tokyo detachment last week that 
such a rival government had in fact been set up—an 
announcement explained away next day by the soldier- 
spokesmen’s “ difficulties with the English language.” The 
resemblance of the whole dispute to a boxing match con- 
ducted at ten yards’ range is heightened by the fact that the 
Jakarta government finds it almost equally difficult to give 
force to its words. Dr Djuanda has promised “ firm steps ” 
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against the rebellious islands, and the stroke of an armchair 
strategist’s pen in Jakarta has nominally transferred the 
troops in central Sumatra to the command of the loyalist 
chief of staff. But the colonels are being pushed on by 
their own momentum: on Monday one of them spoke of a 
five-day deadline, and another has been talking of a “holy 
war.” If it comes to fighting, it is difficult to see how the 
government forces would be strong enough to subdue the 
rebels quickly or how the rebels, without a navy, could 
impose their authority on Java. And yet so long as the 
rebels simply go on saying, “ Resign or else . . .” the Jakarta 
government will go on replying, “. . . or else what? ” The 
alternative for the colonels is an ignominious retreat or a 
risky step towards open revolt ; having gone so far, they 
‘ may well be forced to set up their own claimant ministry. 


ARAB FEDERATION 


The Three Kings 


OTHING is more indicative of the importance to Arab 
N opinion of the union of Egypt and Syria than the 
haste with which King Feisal of Iraq has foregathered with 
King Hussein in Amman to discuss the federation of their 
two countries. A little quiet thought on this matter might 
have been more to the point at this moment. Is King 
Hussein willing to step down, as President Shukry el- 
Kuwatly is doing, in favour of the senior partner ? Is the 
Iraqi treasury willing to accept the economic problems of 
the Jordan state, and the Iraqi Army prepared to take over 
the defence of the frontier with Israel ? It has always been 
difficult to find politicians of importance in Baghdad who 
were willing to shoulder the burden of Jordan and it will 
be surprising if the need for a riposte to Egypt has changed 
their minds. They have always had good reason to hesitate ; 
ever since the death of King Abdullah, Jordan has been 
a poor risk. It has an unstable throne, a beggared treasury, 
a divided people and an energetic enemy on its long and 
straggling frontier. Close connection with it could only 
weaken the up-and-coming Iraq, which has so much still 
to do for itself. There is reason to suppose that the two 
cabinet ministers King Feisal has taken with him are well 
aware of these drawbacks ; they are his ministers of foreign 
affairs and of finance, and both belong to the younger group 
of Iraq’s men of experience. 

King Saud, who has also been asked to join the royal 
federation, is showing a natural caution. If he were to join 
a Hashemite federation, it can be assumed that it would 
have little real substance, for he would not sacrifice a jot 
of his autocracy or of his freedom to manceuvre skilfully 
between the two Arab camps. He is not like the impe- 
cunious Imam of Yemen, begging to be camp-follower to 
the United Arab Republic, but a wealthy monarch who 
feels—mistakenly, perhaps—that his desert spaces will insu- 
late him for a long time to come against the passions of 
urban nationalism that seethe elsewhere. 

To believe that the word union in itself will conjure 
content in the minds of the Arabs is to misunderstand the 
importance of the Egypt-Syria union as an idea. The 
present situation in both these countries derives from their 
internal revolts against their old ruling classes. Their 
union is therefore radical in intent ; kings, by the very 
nature of their position, cannot copy it. A piece of federal 
window-dressing by them would be worse than useless. 

If the western powers are thinking of giving private 
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blessing to the Amman talks they should think twice. In 
the first place, it would do them no good if Iraq were 
dragged into the whirlpool of Jordanian troubles at this 
stage of its steady development. But even more important 
is the fact that a federation against Syria and Egypt is 
bound to be less attractive to Arab opinion than is the 
United Arab Republic. The western powers therefore 
derive no benefit from an Arab world split into two un- 
equal camps ; to encourage such a division is to drive the 
radical one to lean on Russia. The object of western diplo- 
macy, therefore, should be to bridge the gap between Egypt 
and Iraq, not to widen it. 


DEFENCE 


Saving on the Estimates 


HE defence estimates for 1958-59 come to £1,465 
million ; this is £18 million less than the original esti- 
mates for 1957-58, and (on this method of accounting) £60 
million less than the original and supplementary estimates 


THE DEFENCE BUDGET 
(£ million) 


—Estimates—— 
1952-53 1957-58* 1958-59 
Total Cost of Defence .......... 1,483 1,483 1,465 


Of which: Receipts from US and 


WN a cc cveudesws tence 85 63 47 
Who Spends It 
IE i. a6 denideenineesdanceiee 361 316 339 
WE NS poise savaccawescucdans 552 446 441 
EE eek aN 6h le dee tad 446 506 475 
Supply and Defence............... 124 215 210 
As Percentage of Total 
PND Sc on an atcaPeeesuecters 24-3 21-3 23:1 
EE Sinii Sb wacked cde eewaesls 37-2 30-1 30-1 
Bhs co OE EOE ee 30-1 34-1 32-4 
Supply and Defence............... 8-4 14-5 14-3 
What Expenditure Goes On 

Pay of Service and Civilian Personnel 418 531 540 
Movement and Supplies ........... 211 198 195 
Production and Research.......... 818 704 657 
Qs ccus cncaenkan Me newnes cease 36 50 73 


* Original estimates excluding supplementary estimates of £42 million. 


combined. All these figures are given before deducting 
receipts from Germany and the United States, which will 
amount to £63 million in 1957-58 and should amount to 
£47 million in 1958-59 if Germany pays up. The signs are 
that Germany will 
not pay up ; but, if 
it does not, the white 
paper intimates that 
the accounts will, if 
necessary, be evened 
up by withdrawals 
of troops from the 
British Army on the 


COST OF DEFENCE 


(Financial Years) 


CONSTANT 1947-48 Rhine. Mr Sandys 
PRICES is therefore aiming, 

possibly somewhat 

* Estimates hopefully, at another 

0 significant cut in the 


194748 '50 ‘52 '54 ‘56 '58 


defence burden in 
the coming year. 
The projected rise in total government expenditure above 
the 1957-58 original and supplementary estimates combined 
—the rise which caused Mr Thorneycroft to resign—must 
therefore be more than wholly accounted for by increases 
in the civil estimates, which are yet to be presented. 
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The navy is scheduled to get £23 million more in 
1958-59 than under its original estimates for 1957-58, and 
the Royal Air Force £31 million less ; taking the services 
together, however, pay is becoming a steadily larger pro- 
portion of the total, while the cost of production and 
research is still falling sharply. The new year’s estimates 
for production and research are £47 million less than the 
original estimates for 1957-58. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


Unfair Franchise ? 


HE Labour party will no doubt seek time shortly to 

debate the Rhodesia and Nyasaland franchise bill 
which has been judged by the African Affairs Board to be 
a discriminatory measure. Unlike the constitutional 
amendment bill to which it is linked, it is not automatically 
placed before the House of Commons when so judged ; but 
the Government has already agreed that it may be debated 
before a final decision is taken on it. The African Affairs 
Board has done what it can by sending spokesmen to 
Britain to enlighten British opinion on the iniquity of the 
measure, which they hold to be no less, and perhaps more, 
than that of the previous bill ; while the defeat of Mr Todd 
in Southern Rhodesia, even though he has not been 
succeeded by a reactionary, will increase British doubts over 
Central African professions of liberal intent. 

But the constitutional amendment bill has now gone 
through, and Parliament should consider what purpose 
would be served by vetoing the franchise bill. It might 
force the federal government to hold elections on the old 
franchise, which would meet the wishes of the African 
Affairs Board, but even this is not certain ; the constitutional 
position is confused, but possibly the federal government 
could arrange some sort of emergency voting, and 
this might be less liberal even than the proposed 
system, whereby, though Europeans will vote for Africans, 
very few Africans will vote for Europeans. Nobody can 
have much regard for this bill, which is clearly a mean, 
if not actually a discriminatory, measure; but it would 
seem better to make this fact the occasion for passing the 
bill—with the clear and announced reservation that it in no 
way commits the British government when the time comes 
to review the constitution in 1960 or later. 

Two things should, in fact, be made clear. The 
first is that when the constitution is reviewed the British 
Government will not grant independence unless both the 
franchise and the representation of Africans in all four 
Central African parliaments is liberalised and entrenched. 
The second is that the African Affairs Board is still regarded 
by the British Government as an essential organ through 
which British responsibilities to Africans are invoked. 
Twice the board has been overruled—but independence 
may be further off than Rhodesians think ; and on the 
next occasion the Board may be upheld. Two decisions 
against it do not mean that it is a dead letter. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


New Model Employers 


IFTEEN thousand employers in Great Britain received 
F this week a booklet from the Ministry of Labour called 
“Positive Employment Policies.” Its aims, no doubt, are 
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sound enough ; some of the specific examples it gives about 
manpower planning and systems of consultation in certain 
private firms and nationalised industries will be useful. But 
the same cannot be said of the pamphlet’s treatment of one 
of its central themes: what to do about workers who become 
redundant. Now, when the unions are revising their 
attitudes on the subject after the easy postwar years, was 
the moment for a forthright statement. On the one hand, 
there should be no dismissals without adequate notice and 
reasonable severance pay, such as the dismissals that caused 
the strike at the British Motor Corporation last year ; on 
the other hand, when it becomes obvious that a firm’s busi- 
ness is not going to pick up quickly, workers should be 
given good compensation and told to find another job at 
once. What need to be avoided are long periods of short- 
time working, which are favoured by the unions but which 
stop workers moving where they are needed and have played 
an important part in keeping productivity today at the same 
level as at the end of 1955. 


It is just these latter policies, however, that parts of the 
pamphlet appear to commend (largely, one suspects, because 
the permanent officials at the ministry had more to say in 
drafting it than the minister himself). Firms with too much 
labour, it implies, should first stop overtime and recruit- 
ment ; they should transfer workers where possible to other 
parts of the firm; and they should organise short-time 
working, which “ though too costly on a large scale and for 
a long time, can be used to tide over a temporary recession.” 
This middle-of-the-road formula is designed to be acceptable 
to both sides of industry, who have so far been unable to 
reach any general agreement on redundancy. But even in 
the unlikely event of its succeeding in this, it will improve 
industrial relations only at the cost of lowering industrial 
efficiency. On balance, this pamphlet has not been one of 
Mr Macleod’s brighter ideas. 


FREE TRADE AREA 


The Neutrals 


N Vienna and Berne, Mr Maudling has been probing the 
I views of two of the three neutral countries, Sweden, 
Switzerland and Austria, which are interested in the free 
trade area. He has encountered a sympathetic atmosphere. 
Without a free trade area Austria, which is highly 
dependent on trade with Germany, would be isolated, 
pinned between a high-tariff common market and the 
Soviet block. Switzerland would be a lonely island 
at the heart of the community of six. Both countries 
have useful ideas to contribute to the negotiations. 
The Austrian finance minister, Dr Kamitz, for example, 
believes that regular meetings between finance ministers may 
have a vital part to play in the harmonisation of economic 
policies which is so essential to both European schemes, But 
the Austrians were certainly unaware, until Mr Maudling’s 
visit, of the grave political obstacles which have still to be 
overcome; they may now throw their weight more 
vigorously into the fray. 

The two countries, however, also have special problems 
which may complicate negotiations. The Austrians are 
seeking special protective arrangements for a wide range of 
industries. And for all the neutrals, the free trade area 
poses a political problem. The Russians have already made 
it clear that they consider the common market a political 
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alliance ; and they have told Austria that membership would 
infringe its neutrality. As yet there has been no such 
Soviet objection to the free trade area ; the politically looser 
concept seems rather more compatible with neutrality, and 
indeed the free trade area has aroused interest in Jugoslavia, 
Finland and Poland as well. In Paris, however, Mr Maud- 
ling is under pressure from the six common market coun- 
tries to give the free trade area a stronger political core, and 
it is clear that the closer economic ties would tend towards 
a greater political unity. The framers of the free 
trade area will have the delicate task of giving expression 
to this and yet devising a framework which can embrace 
underdeveloped countries like Greece and Turkey, neutrals 
like Austria and Switzerland, and perhaps even, in time, 
other members further east. 


A Mediator Wanted 


R MAUDLING’S race to get a free trade area agreement 

by the end of the year will be carried a stage further 

on Monday when his Ministerial Committee meets once 

more. The four months since it started work have not been 

wholly wasted. Detailed study is going forward on the tech- 

nical problems of tariff reduction, on certificates of origin, 

on the future of EPU and on coal and steel. Solutiqns have 

been formulated on the movement of labour and the har- 
monisation of labour costs. 


It is plain, however, that little headway has been made on 
the crucial differences which divide Britain from the other 
parties: agriculture, and the French wish for harmonisation 
of the external tariff of a free trade area, which so flatly 
contradicts the basic British conception of the scheme. On 
agriculture, a difficult reconciliation has still to be achieved 
between Denmark’s need for markets and the protectionism 
of most other countries. Mr Maudling’s talks in Brussels 
with the Danes and the Six do not appear to have achieved 
much. The tone of the British memorandum on agriculture 
was extremely irritating to some other countries. Though 
in British eyes it opened several doors to negotiation, any 
sort of precise commitment was carefully avoided. Here, 
as in the negotiations as a whole, there is a basic problem 
of political trust to be overcome. 


If Mr Maudling is to have any hope of reaching his goal, 
new initiatives have got to be taken to bridge the gap 
between Britain and its partners. When the French govern- 
ment has put its view on paper there will be a better chance 
of progress. It will be even more helpful if Professor Hall- 
stein, who is now to take part in the OEEC committee’s 
work, can succeed in formulating a view that satisfies all 
six common market countries. Hitherto the commission 
and council of the common market have been busy with 
their own affairs. But more is needed than a mere con- 
frontation of the different initial points of view. Some- 
body has got to put pressure on the delegations to com- 
promise, or it will never be discovered how much ground 
they are willing to give up in the last resort. The common 
market treaty was driven safely home by Mr Spaak, a 
powerful chairman who stood between the two main com- 
batants, France and Germany, formulating compromises and 
banging their heads together from time to time. In the free 
trade area negotiations the roles of chairman and advocate 
of the British case are combined in Mr Maudling’s person. 
ft is not easy for him to put forward compromises ; for he 

as to argue the British brief. 
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POLAND 


From East and West 


OLAND seems to succeed in improving its relations with 

western countries without breaking its eastern ties in 
the process. The fact that an agreement, involving American 
credits to Poland worth about $95 million, is ready for 
signature in Washington, has not prevented Polish 
negotiators from doing a good deal in Moscow. The trade 
agreement signed there last week is considered favourable 
by the Poles. 

The American agreement breaks no new ground ; in value 
and pattern it is similar to the one signed last June. Once 
again the bulk of the credits—about $70 million—is 
earmarked for the purchase of surplus farm produce, 
chiefly grain, and is to be repaid in zlotys. The rest of the 
money is expected to come from the President’s emergency 
fund. This second dose of economic aid to Poland is 
significant as proof that, despite the changes in the inter- 
national situation, the American government still considers 
economic assistance to the Gomulka regime as a worthwhile 
political investment. Once again, however, the Poles have 
been partly disappointed. They hoped for more wheat than 
400,000 tons (on this score American reluctance was 
probably due to Canadian pressure) and for more credits. 

Mr Gomulka, when he met Mr Khrushchev in a Polish 
hunting-lodge last month, must have explained to him that 
serious economic difficulties lay behind the Polish search 
for American credits. Those conversations probably 
strengthened the hand of the Polish trade mission in 
Moscow. The new agreement foresees a 36 per cent increase 
in Russo-Polish exchanges over the next three years. The 
Russians will step up mainly their exports of raw materials, 
including iron ore, oil and products, cotton, aluminium and 
manganese ore ;.they will continue to supply grain. Most 
welcome for the Poles is the acceptance by the Soviet 
Union of a growing proportion of machinery and other 
equipment in its imports from Poland. No new credits 
have been announced, but the Poles should be able to use 
those granted in 1956 to balance the accounts. 


BULGARIA 


Murder in a Sofia Tram 


OMPLAINTS about the growth of hooliganism are 
. common in the communist press throughout eastern 
Europe. In Bulgaria, the regime has been trying to deal 
with the problem by strong-arm methods. According to 
reliable estimates, about 3,000 people were arrested towards 
the end of last month ; many of them were packed off to 
forced Jabour camps without, as far as can be gathered, 
any preliminary trial. Those arrested included not only 
young roughs but also speculators, prostitutes, homosexuals 
and anyone, apparently, of whose morals or habits the police 
disapproved. Every effort is being made to link immorality 
and violence with bourgeois western influences. . Girls 
wearing duffle coats have been arrested and only released 
after signing an undertaking that they would give up such 
decadent clothing. For some time the Communists had 
been trying to stamp out the addiction of Bulgarian youth to 
rock and roll. On this occasion communist agents substituted 
rock and roll records for ordinary dance records in some 
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Sofia restaurants, and proceeded to arrest all who began to 
dance in the appropriate style. 

The arrests were preceded and accompanied by articles 
in the Bulgarian press demanding the forceful eradication 
of hooliganism and the bourgeois western influences that are 
alleged to inspire the young delinquents. The press 
campaign seems to have been sparked off by a particularly 
lurid incident in which a young man was stabbed to death 
in a Sofia tram. The newspapers were righteously indignant 
that the other passengers made no move either to help the 
victim or to stop his assailants from escaping. Naturally 
enough, the press did not point out that after thirteen years 
of communist rule the ordinary citizen tends to mind his 
own business and to avoid contact with the police at all 
costs. But there are complaints in the Bulgarian press that 
the man in the street sometimes supports the culprit and 
protests at his arrest—not, presumably, from a liking for 
crime, but from dislike of the police. In either case, the 
police are regarded less as the guardians of law and order 
than as the indispensable props of a hated government. As 
for the hooligans, without condoning their aberrations, it is 
relevant to point out that many of them are moved to 
violence by the same frustrations and despair that made the 
Hungarian students so handy with home-made bombs. 


EAST GERMANY 


The Monolith Cracks 


HE purge of three members of the east German Socialist 

Unity party has for the moment rid Herr Ulbricht of 
awkward opponents. Whether it will serve him well in the 
long run is another question. Popular dislike of the east 
Berlin government has been kept silent and passive since 
1953, but it is now clear to all that there is a strong oppo- 
sition within the party itself, and there is no longer any 
difficulty in identifying its leaders. Herr Oellsner, a lead- 
ing ideologist now removed from the politburo, and Herr 
Wollweber, who lost his post as Minister of State Security 
last October and who has now left the central committee of 
the party, were both rigorous communists. Herr Schirde- 
wan, who has been ousted from both central committee 
and politburo, has long been regarded as the possible heir. 
He is a figure whom loyal communists and, still more 
important, the Russians could accept as an alternative head 
of the regime, if it suited them to make a change. At long 
last the paper face of the apparently monolithic Ulbricht 
regime has cracked open. 

The grave differences between Herr Ulbricht and his three 
colleagues date from the autumn of 1956, after the Hun- 
garian revolt. The three apparently did not quarrel funda- 
mentally with Herr Ulbricht’s parrot-like repetition of the 
Russian line. They dissented on tactics—in particular from 
his harsh method of dealing with student discontent. They 
have been observing developments in Poland appreciatively, 
too. And more recently there have been differences on 
economic policy. Herr Ulbricht is determined to press on 
with collectivisation on the land ; and he seeks to resolve 
the zone’s industrial difficulties by the old-fashioned method 
of pushing up production “norms.” Herr Schirdewan, 
for his part, evidently feels that such an extreme approach 
may boomerang, as it did in 1953. He and many indus- 
trial leaders of the zone feel, too, that Herr Ulbricht’s 
wish for a radical decentralisation of management will pro- 
duce industrial chaos. Here is a miniature version of the 
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conflict between Mr Khrushchev and Russia’s technocrats. 

Herr Ulbricht, like his master in Moscow, has won a 
round. The purge is being followed by a campaign to 
decentralise and there are suggestions of higher working 
norms. Attacks on the evangelical church may be intensi- 
fied. But how much all this suits the Russian book is not 
clear. Herr Ulbricht’s inflexible methods—which are almost 
peculiarly unattractive, at once extreme and lacking in 
dynamic appeal—and the steady deterioration in the quality 
of the zone’s leadership as he surrounds himself with yes- 
men, will hardly help resolve its economic problems. Yet 
the zone has an important place in the economic plans of 
the Soviet block as a whole. 


FOREIGN WORKERS 


Farm Dogs in the Manger 


RADE union resistance to the recruitment of foreign 
labour for grossly undermanned industries is notorious 
and virtually unbreakable in coalmining ; sporadic and 
ineffective in transport (where the incomers are, in any case, 
not “foreign” but colonial); and a source of chronic 
friction and inadequate service in the catering trade. It 
has recently appeared in a new field: that of agriculture. 
Two county conferences of the National Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers, those of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire, 
have deplored the “ influx ” of Italian farm and horticultural 
workers and urged the union’s central executive to do all 
in its power to stop their entry entirely. The union’s argu- 
ments, as stated at the Hertfordshire conference, are worth 
scrutiny. They do not rest on the danger—always pain- 
fully present, understandably though irrationally, in the 
emotions of the miner—of unemployment for British 
workers ousted from their jobs by newcomers. Nor, given 
the existence and enforcement of the minimum wage, is 
actual undercutting feared. The objection is that the 
availability of Italian workers could make it unnecessary for 
farmers to “ compete in the wages field ”’—that is, to bid up 
the price of labour, in accordance with the battered old laws 
of supply and demand and without reference to official 
minima, so as to maintain the working force they need. 
This is to let the cat out of the bag with a vengeance. 
It makes nonsense, to begin with, of the general, ingrained 
trade union and socialist belief that legislation and collec- 
tive bargaining are alone responsible for keeping wages 
above starvation level. It displays agricultural trade 
unionism as no less restrictive in spirit and intention than 
the most hidebound of craft organisations ; given that new- 
comers ease the labour market from the employers’ point 
of view, it does not, after all, matter whether they are British 
or foreign—the main thing is to keep them out. The total 
agricultural working force is, in fact, continuing to fall. 
During 1957 there was, among whole-time workers, a net 
efflux of 11,000 men (or 2} per cent of the previous labour 
force) and 3,000 women (or 8 per cent) ; and these figures 
only mark the continuation of a long-established trend. Set 
in this perspective a few hundred Italians, allowed in to fill 
the most urgent gaps, only after strict official inquiry has 
revealed that no British worker is available, are neither 
here nor there. The farm worker has every right to ask for 
more money and, if the farmer cannot afford to give it him, 
to better himself—as, in his thousands, he is doing—by 
seeking an industrial job. That is how standards are raised. 
But the role of dog in the manger suits him even less well 
than it does the miner. 
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EDUCATION 


Teachers for the Techs 


HE Ministry of Education has now made known its 

proposals for finding the greatly increased teaching 
staffs that are going to be required by the technical 
colleges over the next few years. This always promised 
to be a very difficult problem. If industry competes with 
the schools for scientists, how much more strongly does it 
compete for exactly the sort of people who teach technical 
school subjects ; in the past this has been at once a drain 
on the vitality of the technical colleges and a reason—though 
a bad one—for-the low regard in which many technical 
colleges were held by business men. The Minister of 
Education is undoubtedly right, in his proposals, to make 
the proper staffing of the technical colleges, from which 
industry stands first to gain, a joint responsibility of industry, 
local authorities and the ministry. 

The circular on technical college staff which he has issued 
this week to local education authorities follows closely the 
recommendation of the Willis Jackson report on the subject. 
Salaries were very substantially raised in 1956, and last year 
the recruitment of teachers just reached the target of 1,400 
a year which the Wallis Jackson committee set for the five 
years to 1961. But the problem of raising the quality of 
the teaching remains. The shortage of teachers means that 
the full-time teachers are often sub-standard—and even so 
do too much teaching, and too little reading and practical 
work of their own. By providing better amenities, more 
leisure, and more clerical, workshop and laboratory assis- 
tants, the Ministry hopes to free the teachers from some 
of their chores. This, however, will depend in part on 
whether industry will give teachers facilities to refresh their 
knowledge on firms’ training courses, and whether it will 
release its own staff more generously to teach part-time. 
The Wallis Jackson committee rightly called for much more 
intimate relations between industry and the technical 
colleges. The bigger firms already do much ; it is now for 
the medium-size and smaller ones to realise that unless they 
put something into the drive for more technologists they 
cannot expect to get what they want out of it. 


VATICAN 


What’s in a Name? 


SPELLING can mean a great deal, to judge by the 
A reaction of the German foreign office to the latest issue 
’ of the Vatican Directory. In it the dioceses in the former 
German territories have for the first time been called by 
their Polish instead of their German names. Bonn saw in 
this innovation a shift of position by the Vatican on the 
bitter question of the Oder-Neisse frontier. 

The emergence of communist states has created a most 
awkward problem for the Vatican. After the victory of the 
Russian revolution there was an obvious clash between the 
Church’s repugnance for the new atheistic regime and its 
century-old dream of bringing the Russians to the Catholic 
fold. The imposition of communism on areas of Eastern 
Europe inhabited by many millions of Roman Catholics 
complicated the dilemma further. The persecution of the 
Church by the regimes of these countries made the Vatican's 
choice somewhat simpler. In the particular case of the former 
German territories now held by Poland, the interests of the 
German clergy were also at stake and so the Vatican decided 
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not to appoint any bishops to Breslau, Oppeln, Danzig and 
two other sees. The empty seats were a sign of papal 
refusal to accept the new frontiers as juridically settled ; 
naturally this led to friction with the Polish government. 

Mr Gomulka’s victory, followed by a more tolerant atti- 
tude towards the Church, once again changed the issue. The 
Vatican’s first reaction was to appoint Poles as capitular 
vicars (administrative heads) in the controversial bishoprics. 
Nevertheless, when the Polish primate, Cardinal Wyszynski, 
visited the Vatican last May after his release from jail, the 
Pope showed apparently little enthusiasm for the cardinal’s 
compact with the new regime. An encyclical letter at the 
time warned the faithful against communism. The Vatican’s 
policy now seems to switch back towards compromise ; this, 
at least, is the conclusion sorrowfully drawn at Bonn. 


SOVIET UNION 


David and Goliath 


LL those who engage in trade with the Soviet Union have 
A an interest in a case now proceeding in Moscow between 
two Israeli companies and the Soviet oil export corporation 
Sojuz Neftexport. The two companies have a three-year 
contract for the supply of oil which, upon the Israeli invasion 
of Egypt in November, 1956, the Soviet corporation refused 
to fulfil. At the time Neftexport said that it had been 
denied export licences ; it has since produced a letter from 
the ministry of foreign trade forbidding it to perform the 
contract. When making the contract the Israeli companies 
accepted the provision—normal, though not invariable, in 
dealings with the Soviet Union—requiring all disputes to be 
referred to the foreign trade arbitration tribunal established 
in Moscow in 1932. The tribunal is most often invoked in 
disputes concerning the quality of goods or delivery dates, 
and in these matters its reputation is good. In cases involv- 
ing high policy, the foreign applicant appeals to it with less 
confidence. 

To Neftexport’s plea of force majeure, the Israelis reply 
that the corporation is to all intents and purposes a depart- 
ment of the ministry of foreign trade, and a body cannot 
exercise force majeure against itself. If this line of argument 
fails the Israeli lawyers in Moscow have two others: Soviet 
law does not give the ministry power to cancel contracts, 
although it does require contracts to be submitted to the 
ministry before signature ; and secondly, that in the absence 
of special provision, the possibility of government interven- 
tion is a seller’s risk and not a buyer’s. 

Neftexport’s action in cutting off supplies to Israel appears 
to be the first example of a breach of a commercial contract 
for which nothing but a political reason is adduced. The 
Israelis, refusing to accept political discrimination in a ° 
business arrangement, are challenging the Russians in their 
own court with the slings and arrows of outraged rights. 
One consideration may work in their favour and put the 
Russians in a dilemma: the Soviet tribunal may feel some 
reluctance to damage its own standing with foreign traders 
by giving an obviously political judgment. 


Colonel Blimpov in Retreat 


ROBLEMS of military deportment are not usually thought 
P to loom large in socialist ethics. Stalin, however, trans- 
formed the Red Army into a disciplined and stratified body 
that could impress even a Prussian. His successors, par- 
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ticularly since Marshal Zhukov’s dismissal, have been trying 
to break this caste system in order to undermine the army’s 
special position. As a result, human voices can now be 
heard coming from under the officer’s uniform, voices recall- 
ing complaints that other countries know well. Thus a 
worried lieutenant puts a pertinent question to the Red Star, 
the army’s newspaper : 

It is known that an officer cannot carry food parcels or 
other bags. But what should I do when I am with my wife 
on the market or in a shop and we have bought many 
goods ? My wife carries the lot and I walk beside, 
“relaxing.” Admittedly I must have my right hand free 
to salute . . . but could I not carry the bag in the left 
and help my wife ? 

The voice is new in Russia ; it is not isolated. In the 
same issue of the paper a colonel’s wife is criticised for 
insisting on being served out of turn in a shop. When 
challenged by other wives she replied: “ When your hus- 
band has served 20 years and has reached a high rank, you 
will be served without queueing.” Not so long ago officers’ 
privileges were taken for granted and any attack on them 
was rebuffed as an attack on the army’s prestige. The 
taboo is losing its magic. 

Naturally brass-hats are putting up what resistance they 
can to encroachments on their privileges. At one meeting 
a superior officer under verbal fire snapped back at his 
critics: “ You have learnt to grumble at meetings, but you 
have not learnt to shoot.” There was a time when this 
would -have put an end to argument, but today Red Star 
dismisses it as an intolerable way to react to healthy 
criticism. An important social struggle, not unconnected 
with Marshal Zhukov’s fall, is revealed by these apparently 
trivial snippets from the correspondence columns of the 
army paper. In this battle, Colonel Blimpov is in retreat. 


RIGHTS IN LAND 


The State as Landlord 


AND nationalisation is not at present a live issue. But the 
= relation between land ownership and management and 
the public interest is, as the Land Powers (Defence) Bill 
shows, a very live issue indeed. The old problems disguise 
themselves as a question of individual liberties (as in cases 
of compulsory purchase for the services) or of the farmer’s 
proper income (as at each annual price review). It is thus 
altogether in keeping with its job that the Fabian Society 
should sponsor a pamphlet* which inquires, by way of pro 
and con argument, whether outright State ownership of land 
would not make that relation more harmonious. On the 
positive side are all the arguments resting on the need for 
large-scale capital investment, nationalisation of holdings, 
and raising of management standards, which were evoked 
in the case of coal and which can be respected by non- 
socialists as well as by socialists. Mr John Mackie, putting 
the nationalisers’ case, adds to these a curious rag-bag of 
unsupported and sometimes contradictory assertions. Tenant 
farmers suffer on page 4 from the fact that ownership of 
their land may change hands ; on page 7 they have too 
secure a tenure. Land administered on behalf of absentee 
owners is “ invariably badly managed.” Differential rents 


*“Land Nationalisation, For and Against.” By John Mackie 
and Harry Walston. Fabian Society. 19 pages. Is. 6d. 
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for good and bad land cannot be applied unless farms are 
let by the state. “ We must farm our land to the full. We 
cannot do this if we have no say in who occupies it.” 


It is discouraging, in this day and age, to find still sur- 
viving in educated minds the picture of an omniscient and 
progressive central expertise, infallibly seized both of the 
national interest and of the detailed means of serving it, con- 
trasted with a private selfishness and whim out of which no 
public benefit can, except coincidentally, arise. It is equally 
disconcerting to rediscover the parallel dream of a bottom- 
less source of investment funds to be tapped by any industry 
governed by a national board. Compared with these, even 
the experience-proof idealism which advocates at once full 
responsibility to Parliament and a local and decentralised 
organisation free of bureaucratic red tape or the emotional 
doctrine that “ we must farm our land to the full” is unim- 
portant. Mr Walston, arguing the negative case, has very 
little difficulty in demolishing his colleague ; he suggests a 
“ functional ” and experimental public ownership of “ such 
areas as can be shown to be producing less than they should 
because of their present ownership ”—which might be a 
promising idea were any criterion for choosing such areas 
reliably available. 


The Economist 


FEBRUARY 13, 1858 


WHO SHOULD VOTE? 


The great bugbear of the Conservative party in all 
q ages and States has been what is vulgarly called 
‘* Mob-rule,’’—that is to say, the predominance of 
the unreflecting and transient prejudices and passions of 
masses of men, whose minds have not been educated to 
entertain more than one idea at a time; and who have no 
notion of the comparative proportions or relative bearings 
of different questions. Against committing the vessel of 
the State to such rash and inexperienced navigators, 
Conservatism has justly protested in the interests of 
common-sense. The protest has been admitted by the most 
sagacious of the Liberal party, and the question has 
virtually resolved itself into one as to the grade of society 
at which the individual appellation of citizen ceases to be 
applicable, and the generic epithet “‘mob’”’ commences. 
The mobile, untrained classes have been usually identified 
with the uneducated, and we accordingly hear every now 
_and then of the educational test as the golden rule for 
separating the wheat from the chaff, and giving us a true 
citizen constituency. It has, however, unfortunately, been 
also discovered that education is a word of many significa- 
tions, and that more than one of these are scarcely better 
calculated to secure the desired result of a reflecting 
citizen than the old state of things. On the other hand, 
should a more rigid interpretation of the term “* educa- 
tion ’’ be adopted, we are afraid that our constituent body 
will not merely receive few accessions, but will be subjected 
to a very considerable abstraction from the number of its 
existing members. . . . The ‘ untrained’’ classes, then, 
have already part possession of the sacred precincts of the 
Constitution,—and the question is not whether we can 
thrust them out, but whether we can render them more 
worthy of the position they occupy, and whether others, 
who have not been fortunate enough to obtain admission, 
may not already or very speedily be able to advance equal 
or even better claims to such a distinction. It may soon 
become an important question whether the spirit rising up 
among the artisans in our great cities is not more akin to 
the old Conservative definition of a citizen, than that which 
animates some of those to whom social position and 
customary courtesy attribute a superiority. 
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How economical 
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is YOUR transport? 


With co-operation, wise 
planning and reliable, 
efficient transport, 
BRITISH ROAD SERVICES 
help you to keep 


down costs. 










ANY 


a 


“RANSPORT TODAY — with all its ramifications— 
7 can form a very important item in a company’s 
costs. B.R.S. realise this and strive to see that you 
receive real value for the money you spend with them. 
Real value is service and reliability, which they set 
out to provide through their unrivalled nationwide 
facilities. They co-operate fully to obtain for you your 
full money’s worth, for they believe in service. 


Economical advantages 


Planning : Economical transport begins at the planning 
stage and B.R.S. have enthusiastic, experienced men 
eager to co-operate with you in devising the most efficient 
means of moving your particular goods. They will advise 
on palletisation, mechanical handling and other modern 
techniques, and with their up-to-date knowledge they 
can often suggest very real economies for you. 


Vehicles: B.R.S., with their vast resources and their huge 
fleet of many different types of vehicle, are able to provide 
the most suitable and economical vehicles for your load, 
or, if need be, they will adapt existing ones, or build new 
ones to suit your particular purposes. 


Precautions: No practical security measure is over- 
looked, and careful precautions are taken to safeguard 
perishable or valuable goods. The 24-hour engineering 
service — on call all over Britain — ensures that all equip- 
ment is kept in tip-top condition by planned preventive 
maintenance. B.R.S. aim at reliable services for you and 
safety for the public. 


Behind the scenes: A teleprinter network links all 
B.R.S. depots throughout Britain and speeds communi- 
cations. Special instructions are passed over it to ensure 
that your needs — and those of your customers — are 
properly cared for. B.R.S. realise how valuable customers 
are — to you and to them. 

All these advantages, and many more, enable B.R.S. 
to provide you with reliable, fast, economical transport, 
transport that really justifies its cost. 


Just telephone your local man — action will follow 
immediately. 


Most suitable 

vehicle. This articu- 
lated vehicle carries 
a load of 15/16 tons. 
Whilst the trailer is 
loading or unloading, 


the tractor can be 
busy elsewhere, 
helping B.R.S. to 
give good service at 
reasonable cost. 


British Road Services 


Look up your nearest depot 
in your local telephone directory 
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LETTERS 








The Labour Party 


Str—Harold Laski did not prophesy that 
“when Labour won a majority at the 
polls, the vested interests would not 
accept the electors’ verdict.” What he 
said was that such acceptance was 
exceedingly unlikely should Labour seek 
to effect those fundamental changes in 
the economic and social system to which 
it is pledged by its constitution. 

None of the legislative measures of 
the post-1945 Labour Governments 
involved such fundamental changes. The 
possible exception was the nationalisation 
of steel, to which the British Iron and 
Steel Federation opposed bitter resis- 
tance and an uncompromising refusal to 
co-operate with the Government, even 
after the measure had become law. The 
current pronouncements of the leaders 
of the industry and your own prediction 
that the first fruits of a Labour victory 
at the next election “ will be something 
like economic catastrophe ” suggest that 
to call Laski a false “ prophet ” may be 
somewhat premature.—Yours faithfully, 
London, N.W.3 RaLPH MILIBAND 


Atomic Risks 


Sir—The statement in your article 
“QEEC’s Nuclear Agency” of Febru- 
ary I, 1958, that “atomic accidents, 
though rare, can be such that the insur- 
ance companies dare not underwrite 
third party risks,” is entirely without 
foundation. In fact, the insurance 
markets, both here and abroad, have 
made special arrangements for the insur- 
ance of third party risks of nuclear re- 
actors and are in a position to offer cover 
up to substantial amounts. In accord- 
ance with their usual practice the 
markets have to set limits to the amount 
of cover they offer, and it may be that 
this caused confusion in the mind_ of 
your correspondent. The British Insur- 
ance (Atomic Energy) Committee, com- 
prising both companies and Lloyd’s, was 
formed in July, 1956, to underwrite both 
material damage and third party risks 
in respect of atomic reactors in this 
country and overseas, and is in close 
collaboration with similar organisations 
in North America and in most of the 
countries of Europe. 

It may interest your readers to know 
that quotations for third party and other 
risks have been submitted by the British 
Insurance (Atomic Energy) Committee 
in connection with the OEEC Halden 
reactor to which your correspondent 
refers.—Yours faithfully, 

British Insurance H. T. SILVERSIDES 
(Atomic Energy) Committee Chairman 
{A Business Note discusses the latest 


developments in atomic  insurance.— 
Epiror.] 


Profits Tax 


StrR—When you write “the real cost of 
dividends on ordinary or preferefice 





capital is 127 per cent of their nominal 
gross amount ” you understate your case 
against the profits tax as “a prize 
example of untidy expediency and fiscal 
muddle.” You ought also to take into 
account the fact that profits tax is not 
allowed as a charge in computing liability 
for income tax. 

The full costs of various kinds of 
expenses, each of £100, as charges against 
profits before tax; are: — 


£ 
An ordinary business expense, al- 
lowable as a charge against profits 100 exactly 
A special expense, not so ———- 183 
(to be exact {——) 
1-09 
A preference or ordinary — 155 


1 
(to be exact £——) 
1-09 


The £155 is absorbed thus :— £ 
Income tax on £ 155 at 8/6d. 65-9 
“Undistributed” profits tax on £ 155 

at 3 per cent. ... 
“Distributed” profits tax on 1 £100 
at 27 per cent. ee a 27-0 
The net dividend 57°5 
155-0 





The absurdity is that, though the com- 
pany has paid out the whole £155— 
£97 tos. of it to the tax collector—the 
company is deemed to Have enjoyed 
non-distribution relief on £55.—Yours 


faithfully, S. A. WETHERFIELD 
London, W.1 


* 


Sir—A clot does not have to come from 
Lancashire to know that he (or it) is 
out of place upon an equity.—Yours 
faithfully, J. W. BANKES 
London, E.C.2 


[The clot apologises for not writing clog. 
—EpITor.] 


Road Haulage 


Sir—In your informative article on 
lorries, you omit one point which seems 
to me important—what is the real cost 
of road transport ? What with subsidies, 
exemptions, and allowances, it is difficult, 
I admit, to find the real cost of any 
service. But one must explain how road 
hauliers, driving their rubber-tyred 
vehicles up and down hill, can compete 
in price with a railway train running 
along level tracks with steel tyres. 

No doubt door-to-door service is a 
great convenience and well worth an 
extra charge. But in fact, I contend, 
road transport is carried on at the ex- 
pense of the public. In all forms of 
transport the governing factor is the 
“permanent way”; this explains the 
cheapness of ocean transport—nature 
has provided the permanent way. 
For the haulier the ratepayers repair, 
light, police, and signal his permanent 
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way—the road ; all the motor-owner has 
to do is to provide the lorry. If you 
send goods by railway, the main cost is 
not the train (as most people imagine) 
but the track, depots, and so on ; private 
capital bought the land over which the 
railway works. 


Since “ nationalisation” the taxpayer 
owns the railways; so we all lose the 
money paid to hauliers for long-distance 
transport, while as ratepayers we lose 
the extra rate contribution from railway 
receipts, since our railways are rated, 
unlike other property, on their actual 
profits. 


Note, finally, the cost of road casual- 
ties, estimated by Lord Mancroft at 
£110 million in 1956. Is there any good 
reason why our roads should be cluttered 
up with these huge long-distance lorries? 
The West German Government is trying 
to move goods traffic back to the rail- 
ways by announcing that no new licences 
will be issued for lorries with a laden 
weight of 24 tons, or with a length, 
trailer included, of more than 46 feet.— 
Yours faithfully, J. E. ALLEN 
Cambridge 


Export Insurance 


Smr—In your issue of January 18th Mr 
Frank Nixon refers to the vital problem 
of credit risks assumed by the Export 
Credits Guarantee Department and 
suggests that co-operation between it 
and the insurance world would greatly 
benefit the country. Having had many 
years’ experience with the credit and 
financial aspects of American and Cana- 
dian markets, I would say that his sug- 
gestion is not the best solution. In fact, 
I believe that the ECGD and the insur- 
ance companies both realise the difficulty 
of guaranteeing the credit of customers 
thousands of miles away, particularly in 
the United States and Canada, whose 
economies are so dynamic and volatile. 


I discussed this question with British 
insurance representatives in 1956 and 
1955 when I was located in New York. 
They appreciated their lack of familiarity 
with American markets and the need for 
specialised knowledge and techniques to 
arrive at correct evaluations of credit 
risks. They knew that close proximity 
to these markets was essential if sales 
were to be promoted through sound 
credit-checking methods and substantial 
losses avoided. About the same time, 
the firm with which I was associated 
carried on negotiations with the ECGD 
for an arrangement between them where- 
by my firm would contract to do the 
actual checking of the credits to Ameri- 
can customers of British companies and 
assume part of the risks. We would 
have also collected the accounts and 
remitted the monies, visited the cus- 
tomers, advised them on their affairs, 
attended creditors’ meetings in the event 
of insolvencies or other troubles, and 
helped in reorganisations when neces- 
sary. 


These are the kind of services 
rendered by specialised bankers -or fac- 
tors in the United States. A tentative 
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agreement was drawn up and forwarded 
to the ECGD finally for its considera- 
tion, and due thought given to the need 
for reconciling differences in the British 
and American laws. However, time 
dragged on, and the matter seems to have 
been lost sight of. 

Nevertheless, I think that interest in 
this subject should be directed into the 
channel that I have tried to outline, par- 
ticularly in these troublous times.— 
Yours faithfully, 


Andover RAYMOND V. McNALLY 


The Summit 


Str—Your article “Other Side of the 
Summit” gave a timely reminder that if 
the West does eventually go to a summit 
meeting with concrete and useful pro- 
posals that the Russians would be well 
advised to consider, there will be no 
guarantee of an agreement. The article 
then suggests that “some agreement of 
limited scope might be reached. If it 
were not, the blame for the European 
deadlock would be seen to lie with the 
other side.” Permit me to limit my com- 
ments to this last proposition. 

Surely, blame-fixing is not a novelty 
in Soviet-Western relations. Ever since 
the sterile negotiations at the Palais Rose 
our statesmen and political commenta- 
tors have been confidently predicting 
that if the next round of negotiations are 
wrecked, Russia will stand condemned 
for ever in the eyes of world opinion. 
This was said before the summit meet- 
ing at Geneva, on the eve of the Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting which followed and 
throughout the protracted disarmament 
talks which took place last year at 
Lancaster House. 

And yet each time the exercise in 
blame-fixing misfired. After the col- 
lapse of each meeting the pro-Western 
section of world opinion denounced 
Soviet duplicity, the fellow-travellers 
thundered against Western intransigence, 
while those in two minds persisted in 
their belief that both sides were to be 
blamed. 

In the circumstances, what makes you 
think that the failure of another summit 
meeting will offer a sceptical and ill- 
informed public opinion a clear indica- 
tion that the Soviet leaders are the only 
villains ?—Yours faithfully, 


LIONEL BLOCH 
London, W.8 


Canadian Liberals - 


Sm—Your Ottawa correspondent lassoed 
the wrong maverick in his report on the 
Canadian Liberal convention (in your 
issue of January 25th). The bucking 
bronco who opposed Messrs Pearson and 
Martin for the liberal leadership, and 
whose name threw your correspondent, 
was Mayor H. Lloyd Henderson, MP 
for Portage La Prairie.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W.8 J. DouGLas TuRNER 

[Misreading of a cable was the cause of 
this lapse, for which an apology is due to 
Mr Lloyd Henderson. Our correspondent 
is still on horseback.—EpiTor.] 
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Too Serious a Business 


Soldiers and Goverments 


Edited by Michael Howard. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 192 pages. 21s. 


Armies and Men 


By Walter Millis. 
Cape. 382 pages. 25s. 


as AX MR 843958 Lieutenant L. E. 
Fusil in command of B Platoon 
(less one section) of A Company, the 
3rd -Blankshires. .. .”. “To dominate 
the psychological will of the enemy, 
Waritania that year had to adopt either 
the offensive or the defensive.” Between 
these poles of absurdity military history 
swings freely and uneasily. The regi- 
mental] tie school of military history finds 
most favour with the public. In this 
country the reader is bombarded with 
the eye-witness account of this or that 
commando raid; in the United States 
he is being instructed on which briga- 
diers were drunk at Chickamauga and 
which were sober. Men, of whatever 
rank, in action on the battlefield is the 
theme ; impressionism is the method. 
It is as well to be reminded of the cour- 
age, self-sacrifice, brutality and cowardice 
of men in uniform ; but politics, strategy, 
policy and criticism go by default. 

The high Clausewitz schoo! has always 
had fewer practitioners, not least because 
it has required more critical, more intel- 
ligent pens. But some of its predictions 
went sadly awry in the last war and, 
with present day debates on nuclear 
deterrents and the like to occupy their 
attention, writers of this school find the 
past less inspiring, though they draw 
upon it to provide the occasionally apt— 
and sometimes the misleading—analogy. 
Much of the most attractive work on 
military history has thus recently come 
from the middle of-the-roaders. The 
single battle or the single campaign— 
Gallipoli and Cassino are excellent ex- 
amples—are critically narrated and 
appraised. And within that category can 
be placed many of this or that general’s 
memoirs, though their worth can often 
be tarnished by the air of apologia. 

The difficulty of portraying the single 
campaign or battle will always confront 
the military historian, but his task, of 
avoiding the too particular without 
straying into the easy, meaningless 
generalisation, should be made easier by 
the growing influence of another school 
of historians. They see military policy as 
a continuing development, related to 
political, economic and social history 
and undivorceable from it. In his three 
recent volumes of the decisive battles of 
the western world, Major General Fuller 
tried to bind the marriage knot and, 
however one may dispute some of his 
conclusions, the attempt deserves ap- 
plause—and emulation. But the need 


and usefulness of seeing military history 
in this light has perhaps been best ex- 
pressed recently by Mr Michael Howard 
in his introduction to the volume edited 
by him, “Soldiers and Governments.” 
The theme of this symposium was the 
relationship of the military and civil 
powers ; much of the discussion in this 
admirable series of lectures—in which 
those on Britain, France and the United 
States were particularly stimulating— 
was confined to the army as a weapon 
directly interfering with the civil power 
or threatening it. All the lectures, rang- 
ing over a large number of countries, 
have something fresh to say upon this 
theme. But in his contribution Mr 
Michael Howard goes deeper, enlarging 
his argument to touch upon the indirect 
pressures the brass hats can bring on the 
frocks and the frocks on the brass hats. 
The questions of liberty and security, 
he says in effect, can no longer be put 
in terms of a tiny standing army as it 
was put at inordinate length by the 
Whigs in the eighteenth century. The 
nation in arms presents different ques- 
tions and demands different answers. 
That too is one of the themes that 
concerns Mr Walter Millis in his 
“ Armies and Men.” In this thoughtful 
study of American military history he 
traces the development of military policy 
from the American Revolution up to the 
present day. It is refreshing to find a 
book which gives far more space to 
Mahan and Elihu Root than to Grant 
or Pershing, and a book, moreover, 
which does not get lost in details of 
weapons, men and battles. Mr Millis 
emphasises, in line with most military 
studies published since the invention of 
the H-bomb, the importance of technical 
and industrial developments in military 
weapons—just as, under the influence 
of the Napoleonic campaigns, it was 
once the fashion to dwell on strategic 
and tactical manoeuvres on the ground. 
In the American Revolution, Mr Millis 
sees the emergence of the problems of 
the nation in arms—problems that re- 
emerged in the Civil War, when in addi- 
tion both the civil and military powers 
had to adjust their thinking to the indus- 
trialisation of war. To those problems, 
he then suggests, were added the in- 
fluences of a managerial revolution (war 
had become so big that it demanded 
the skills, misapplied though they often 
were, of the specialist general staffs) and 
of a scientific revolution, where the 
application of research and technology 
to the killing of a man or a country 
may, in Mr Millis’s opinion, have led 
to the hypertrophy of war. Neither Mr 
Millis or Mr Howard would expect 
complete acceptance of their theses, but 
it is from the stimulus of such books 
as theirs that military history may lose 
its stigma as a narrow and arid study. 
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Soviet Expansion 

Soviet Statistics 

By A. Yezhov. Translated from the 
Russian by V. Shneerson. 

Foreign Languages Publishing House, 
Moscow. London: Central Books. 
132 pages. 3s. 6d. 


The Soviet Statistical Handbook, 
1956. A Commentary 


By Naum Jasny. 


Michigan State University Press. 
London: Angus and Robertson. 212 
pages. 358. ($4.95). 


HE first postwar Soviet statistical 
T handbook was published in Moscow 
in 1956 and an English translation from 
it appeared last year. Welcoming it in 
these columns, the reviewer paid tribute 
to the output statistics of individual 
materials and goods, but declared that 
“much of the figuring is of dubious 
value in Western eyes—particularly that 
which should give the best indication of 
the growth in activity.” More recently, 
Mr Khrushchev’s. claim of a 33-fold in- 
crease in Soviet industrial production 
since 1913 provoked an argument over 
the validity of Russian statistics in the 
correspondence columns of The Times, 
in which the last space, although hardly 
the last word, was given to the Russian 
academecian, Dr Ostrovityanov. The 
heavy shadow of doubt remains. 

The reluctance of Soviet statisticians 
to disclose details of their calculations 
has persisted: the notes in the English 
translation of the handbook are of the 
barest. The first of these two new books 
about, rather than of, Soviet statistics is 
prepared by the USSR Central Statis- 
tical Board and might have been ex- 
pected to fil] the gap. It helps, but it is 
a tantalising little book. One-third of 
it is given over to a history of the col- 
lection of statistics from the tsarist days 
when they were “superlatively irregu- 
lar, slovenly and primitive” to the per- 
fect system of today which produces 
“authentic and timely statistical data.” 
The rest of the book makes some 
attempt to describe the statistics, but in 
what a tortured and incomplete way. 
The reader searching for details of the 
controversial index of industrial produc- 
tion will discover its broad outline by 
picking his way carefully through the 
stilted sentences. He will deduce that 
it is formed by summing the gross out- 
put of all industrial enterprises, valued 
in constant prices of a fixed base year. 
But he will learn nothing about the 
value of Soviet production today, its 
composition or the methods of re- 
pricing. Throughout this book there is 
never a whisper of the difficulties in de- 
fining economic data, of the inadequacies 
in practice, of the errors involved. 

Mr Jasny, on the other hand, sets out 
with the greatest mistrust of all Soviet 
Statistics. He may feel he has just 
cause: he has spent some considerable 
time studying them. Yet sometimes this 
seems to have made him unduly waspish, 
and he will blame the Soviet statisticians 
for not publishing statistics (such as the 
number of dependants of farmworkers) 
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that more sophisticated workers in other 
countries might be hard put to it to 
provide. 

Mr Jasny produces enough evidence 
to show that inflation has crept into the 
long-range estimates of the growth of 
industrial production and national in- 
come and usefully assembles various pri- 
vate estimates that have been made, 
although he omits those of Mr Seton of 
Oxford. But he does not argue his case 
well. He does not adequately discuss 
the conceptual differences between a 
“ gross-value ” index like the Soviet one 
and the “net value” Western indices. 
His book, in fact, consists of a series of 
comments in note-form on a selection 
of the statistics, rushed into print to 
follow the handbook as soon as possible. 
It is, however, a very useful cautionary 
notebook for those who want to study 
the handbook in detail. As to the general 
indicators of economic activity—national 
income and industrial production—he 
shares the view of most research workers 
that they grossly exaggerate the growth 
between 1913 and 1950; since then he 
is less sure. Indeed, Mr Jasny’s only 
complaint of the current index of output 
is that the pricing excludes turnover 
taxes. In this instance he is more kindly 
than some other Western commentators. 


A Geophysical Giant 
Nansen: A Family Portrait 


By Liv Nansen Hoyer. 
Longmans. 269 pages. 30s. 


pes Fridtjof Nansen was elected 
Cord Rector of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity in 1926, he told his student 
audience: 

My friend Roald Amundsen said to me 
the other day that he was glad not to 
have been born any later, for there would 
have been nothing for him to discover 
but the moon. 

Nansen himself begged to differ. For 
him there would be—and was—always 
something new beckoning. Surely he 
would somehow manage to be the first 
human being to girdle the earth in a 
sputnik if he were alive and young today. 
He was a scientist before he won fame 
as an explorer, and he remained a 
scientist to the end ; at the age of sixty- 
eight he was bent on making a flight to 
the North Pole in the Graf Zeppelin to 
resume the Arctic investigations that he 
had begun in 1882, and this was no 
romantic dream but a carefully planned 
operation, frustrated only by death. Nor 
were the horizons of science and explora- 
tion wide enough for the men whom the 
“Nansen passport” has immortalised as 
the world’s great champion of the state- 
less refugee, and whose famine relief 
work in Russia is almost equally well 
known. Outside Norway, however, few 
people remember his part in his own 
country’s successful campaign for inde- 
pendence, his service as the first Nor- 
wegian envoy in London, his delicate 
negotiations in the United States during 
the first world war—or the fact that 
somewhere, somehow, along the way he 
fitted in lecture tours, travels and a 
wealth of good works. 
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Such a man might be expected to 
have scarcely any family life at all. As 
his daughter’s account shows, his long 
absences imposed an inevitable strain. 
(She herself was six months old when he 
set out for the North Pole in 1893, not 
to return for three years). Yet the family 
bond was strong. The letters and diary 
entries quoted in this intimate biography 
reveal a different Nansen from the man 
who strode, lonely and dedicated, across 
the polar ice and the international scene. 
Nansen was not always austere, with- 
drawn and hungering for the wilderness. 
He was also capable both of warm and 
lasting love and of flirtation. Once, in- 
deed, his weakness for gaiety and 
feminine charm led him into a situation 
that endangered his first marriage (Mrs 
Hoyer tells us nothing of his second). 
His relationship, as a widower, with his 
five children was a difficult and some- 
times a harsh one. It is described here 
with a touching affection and directness, 
which Mr Maurice Michael’s translation 
captures with complete success. 


Mr. Kennan 
Russia, the Atom, and the West 
BBC Reith Lectures 1957 


By George F. Kennan. 
Oxford University Press. 
Ios. 6d. 


120 pages. 


R KENNAN’S Reith Lectures delivered 
in November and December have ° 
probably stimulated more discussion 
than any other piece of political writing 
since the war. The manner in which he 
questioned some of the assumptions of 
Nato policy has naturally caused em- 
barrassment and resentment, particularly 
to the politicians and diplomatists who 
have to conduct Nato policy from day to 
day. The lectures have also been a good 
deal criticised on grounds of detail, 
particularly when Mr Kennan turned 
aside to outline possible alternative 
courses of action. Alternative courses 
are not easy to see in specific form and it 
is never possible to guarantee their 
success. It was, however, reasonably 
clear from the general tenor and 
structure of the lectures that Mr Kennan 
was not offering a “plan”; he was 
appealing for a reconsideration of the 
assumptions on which plans and policies 
are based. This fact has not saved him 
from being both praised and attacked as 
the author of a Kennan Plan. He can 
only protest that that was not his 
purpose, as indeed he does in the fore- 
word to this book : 

Least of all would I think of recom- 
mending these reflections to governments 
as a finished programme for action. What 
I have tried to suggest here is not what 
governments should do but what they 
should think about. 

Mr Kennan’s ideas have already been 
extensively discussed in The Economist, 
and they are not, therefore, reviewed 
again here. One of the lectures now pub- 
lished was never delivered : its theme is 
Anglo-American relations, and Mr Ken- 
nan decided when the time for its deliv- 
ery came—the week of the Nato meeting 
of heads of governments in Paris—that it 
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British Pressure 
Groups 


THEIR ROLE IN RELATION TO 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


F. D. Stewart 


This is the first serious book on the 
subject to appear in this country. 
It discusses the parliamentary activities 
of groups since 1939 and is based on 
facts as recorded both in Hansard and 
in the reports and journals of the groups 
themselves. 30s. net 


British 
Transport Policy 
F. R. Sargent 


The author examines the whole pro- 
blem of public transport in the light 
of the 1953 Transport Act, a piece of 
legislation described as ‘potentially 
revolutionary’, and ends with some 
proposals of his own. 15s. net 


The Chemical 


Industry during 
the 19th Century 


A STUDY OF THE ECONOMIC 
ASPECT OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 
IN EUROPE AND NORTH AMERICA 


L. F. Haber 


This book fills a gap in the economic 
history of the nineteenth century by 
describing the origins and rapid growth 
of one of the modern world’s key 
industries. ‘The author is the son of 
the distinguished German chemist 
who discovered the Haber process for 
the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. 

45s. net 


George KF Kennan’s 


PRUSSIA J the ATOM! 


and the WEST 


The' 1957 B.B.C. 
Reith Lectures 


echoed round the world—they have 
even been a talking point in Moscow, 
where Professor Kennan was U.S. 
Ambassador in 1952-3. The ‘jettisoned’ 
lecture is printed here, in addition to 
the six that were broadcast. 10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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had become more urgent to talk about 
the purpose for which Nato exists, in 
the hope of turning the attention of the 
Nato governments to wider matters than 
their purely military association. When 
the lectures are re-read, their moral 
consistency and intellectual content 
fully justify the stir they have made. 


Why Business Invests 


The Investment Decision : 
Empirical Study 

By John R. Meyer and Edwin Kuh. 
Harvard University Press. London: 


Oxford University Press. 292 pages. 
48s. 


An 


a of America’s leading economists 
once remarked of the celebrated 
prewar Oxford inquiry into business 
behaviour that it showed “ marks of the 
gentleman-amateur,” and added that he 
would like to see “one of our high- 
powered fact-factories, armed with 
modern statistical equipment, a staff of 
inquisitive ex-social workers and a grain 
or two of common sense, set off in pur- 
suit of the elusive policy-maker.” It is 
greatly to the credit of the authors of 
“The Investment Decision” that they 
have not merely accepted the spirit of 
such a challenge but have also improved 
upon the suggested modus operandi. 
Their application of multivariate analysis 
to the study of American corporate in- 
vestment is skilfully tempered with more 
than a grain or two of common sense ; 
and, eschewing. any ungentlemanly 
harrying of elusive executives, Messrs. 
Meyer and Kuh have instead relied for 
their data upon the co-operation of the 
United States Securities and Exchange 
Commission. A sample of some 3,750 
observations is drawn from _ reported 
capital expenditures by over six hundred 
American registered corporations, spread 
over the quinquennium 1946-1950. The 
independent, or explanatory, variables 
are narrowed down by careful selection 
to seven: sales, profits, depreciation 
expérise, current sales times the 1946- 
1949 peak ratio of gross fixed assets to 
sales, current change in sales, deprecia- 
tion reserves and, lastly, net quick 
liquidity. Of these, the depreciation and 
liquidity variables are suitably lagged. 
The broad conclusion which the 
authors arrive at after putting their 
statistical models through their paces is 
that no one “ theory of investment” will 
stand up in all economic circumstances. 
It-appears that in the short run the most 
important single determinant, of invest- 
ment decisions is the ready and abundant 
supply of funds within the control of 
the corporation. In other words, the 
dividend policy is very conservative, even 
when sales are booming. In the long 
run, however, the authors conclude from 
their calculations that firms try to main- 
tain their shares of an imperfectly com- 
petitive market by behaving, consciously 
or unconsciously, in accordance with 
certain capital/output ratio formulations 
of the acceleration theory of investment. 
Besides. these main findings there are 
several very interesting subsidiary 
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results. One of these is that in the 
sample they have chosen, representative 
of large, medium and small American 
corporations, smaller firms seemed to 
grow quite as rapidly as large companies 
during the postwar boom. But with the 
recession of 1949, the larger firms main- 
tained their trend whereas the smaller 
ones lost ground relatively. This point 
is of particular interest in view of the 
recent British studies of companies’ 
financial experience between 1949 and 
1953. On the question whether a more 
lenient fiscal attitude towards deprecia- 
tion allowances tends to promote a more 
rapid rate of investment, the calculations 
themselves are inconclusive and the 


authors are a model of academic 
restraint. 

Midland Life and 
Landscape 


The Midland Peasant 


By W. G. Hoskins. 
Macmillan. 322 pages. 30s. 


Leicestershire: An Illustrated Essay 
on the History of the Landscape 


By W. G. Hoskins. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 138 pages. 25s. 


EICESTERSHIRE has been fortunate in 

its historians. John Nichols gave 
it one of the greatest of all county 
histories a hundred and fifty years ago ; 
Mary Bateson’s “Records of the 
Borough of Leicester” set a fine 
example to other ancient towns at the 
end of the Victorian age; the six 
volumes of George Farnham’s 
“ Leicestershire Medieval Village 
Notes ”* are a monument of dedicated 
labour. Dr Hoskins has_ worthily 
carried on a distinguished tradition. He 
has concerned himself for more than 
twenty years past with the history of 
rural life and society in Leicestershire ; 
and these two books represent, each in 
its own way, his considered statement 
of all that he has read and observed on 
the subject. 

“The Midland Peasant” is a study 
of the economic and social history of 
Wigston Magna, a large village lying 
on the outskirts of Leicester: physically 
attached to the city, yet administratively 
and in spirit outside it. Even a casual 
motorist, driving through it on As50, will 
notice something odd in the double 
right-angled bend that the road takes 
through the chief streets and, if he has 
an eye for such things, in the presence 
of two medieval churches. For all its 
prosaic appearance, of scarcely relieved 
red brick, the village has a long and 
interesting history behind it. Dr 
Hoskins has mastered that history ; and 
the result, in this book, is a leisurely, 
thorough account of it, based on wide- 
ranging research, informed with human 
sympathy and a knowledge of every 
backyard and hedge in the place. It is 
in this combination that the book’s 
special merit lies. Manorial history, 
based solely on documents and with its 
emphasis on ownership, is sadly dull. 
Treated as it is here, with close attention 
to the tenants .and small. farmers who 
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actually worked the land, it is con- 
sistently rewarding. 

The other book is a general sketch: a 
volume in a most admirable series 


(edited by Dr Hoskins himself), which - 


has done much to increase our under- 
standing of the physical appearance of 
England. The Leicestershire landscape 
is nowhere spectacular ; but it includes 
a unique tract of country in Charnwood 
Forest, and in the east and south a 
~ series of rolling pastures of an unex- 
pected beauty—even grandeur. Dr 
Hoskins dissects the history of this 
landscape in terms of settlement, agri- 
culture, communications, industry, with 
close attention to the society of the 
county and the successive changes it has 
gone through. 

These two books are not, however, 
merely descriptive. In both of them the 
author expresses, consistently and re- 
peatedly, a point of view. His sympathies 
lie at all times with the peasantry and 
with the rurdl society of the past, against 
the mechanised world of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Some readers 
will find these opinions irritating—so 
many King Charles’s heads. But they 
are genuine opinions, tenaciously held 
and worthy of respect. They impart a 
unity to these two books, a point and a 
purpose that most local history, what- 
ever its charm or its scholarship, has 
lacked. 


Explaining South Africa 


South Africa: Economic and 
Political Aspects 


By H. M. Robertson. ; 
Duke University Press. London agents 
Cambridge University Press. 191 pages. 
26s. 


Race Attitudes in South Africa 


By I. D. MacCrone. 

Witwatersrand University Press (previ- 
ously published by Oxford University 
Press). 328 pages. 253. 


The Cape Coloured People: 
1652-1937. 

By J. S. Marais. 

Witwatersrand University Press (previ- 
ously published by Oxford University 
Press). 296 pages. 22s. 6d. 


EPRINTS of Professor Marais’s “ The 

Cape Coloured People ” and of Pro- 
fessor MacCrone’s “Race Attitudes in 
South Africa” will be welcome to all 
students of South African affairs. Both 
are invaluable; one’s only regrets are 
that Professor Marais has not brought 
his book up to date with an account of 
events since 1937 and that Professor 
MacCrone has not continued his admir- 
able juxtaposition of history and psycho- 
logy in another volume. 

Professor Robertson’s “ South Africa ” 
consists of three lectures delivered at 
Duke University, and it is intended as a 
guide to an educated but non-specialist 
audience. It is admirably compressed ; 
the historical background is dealt with 
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in one lecture, apartheid in a second, 
and recent constitutional development 
in a third. Mr Robertson is always clear 
and avoids technical jargon ; but recent 
constitutional development cannot be 
stated without complexity and this is 
probably the least interesting lecture to 
the non-specialist. His first lecture on 
the historical background, admirable as 
an introduction, is also of value as a re- 
freshing bird’s-eye view. In so com- 
pressed a statement individual judgment 
plays an important part, and one finds 
oneself in constant agreement, question- 
ing only the statement that Mr Joseph 
Chamberlain “engineered the Jameson 
Raid ” and the implication, on page 29, 
that those of South Africa’s practices at 
which the rest of the world raises an eye- 
brow owe their origin to “colonial ex- 
ploitation ”; to most historians it would 
seem that they are of native growth 
and that the imperial power, so long as 
it had any influence in South Africa, 
was a restraining factor. The most 
valuable of the three lectures deals with 
apartheid. Mr Robertson rightly lays 
stress on the sincerity of the members 
of the Tomlinson Commission and of 
many believers in apartheid; his 
restraint and reluctance to draw con- 
clusions give the more weight to his 
facts, which are that the government has 
so far rejected the constructive and 
accepted the restrictive parts of the 
recommendations made by the commis- 
sion for the implementation of apartheid. 
Most observers would agree with him 
that the commission’s estimate of the 
capital necessary for the development of 
the reserves is optimistic ; most would 
consider understated his cautious 
appraisal of the difficulties of obtaining 
from the present electorate even so much 
as the commission considered necessary. 

These are useful lectures for explain- 
ing in the United States, or for that 
matter in Britain, a highly complicated 
problem in a compressed space ; in par- 
ticular one applauds the similarities and 
contrasts drawn between the position of 
Great Britain as world policeman in the 
nineteenth century and that of the 
United Nations today, and between the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal and the 
Texans in Mexico. 


Europe Out of Date 


Europe and its Borderlands 


By Alan G. Ogilvie. 
Nelson. 340 pages. 42s. 


THEN we were young, we were told 
that Europe stretched eastwards to 
the Urals, but today the Europe of 
everyday experience ends at the frontier 
of Russia, if not somewhere this side of 
Berlin. Professor Ogilvie’s posthumously 
published book recalls us to a more 
ancient and more spacious conception. 
Here writes a geographer whose pioneer 
researches were made in a Europe before 
Hitler, a Europe which retained some 
claim to economic and cultural unity 
and spilled out its influence over the 
“borderlands” of the Caucasus, Asia 
Minor and Africa north of the desert. 
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Within this broad frame, Professor 
Ogilvie has left us a scholarly summary 
of the physical background of European 
civilisation. This is something that can 
be read with profit by any student of 
the geography of Europe, as can the 
brief studies, almost “ profiles” in the 
newspaper sense, of the various countries 
and regions with which the book ends. 
Unfortunately the intervening chapters, 
on social and economic geography, show 
all too clearly the effects of the inevitably 
long delay between the writing of the 
book and its appearance under the 
guidance of Dr C. J. Robertson. It is 
to be regretted that a work published in 
1957, more than ten years after the end 
of the war, should contain no real treat- 
ment of the immense postwar changes in 
European agriculture, so fully described 
in the publications of the Economic 
Commission for Europe and other official 
bodies. There is scant recognition that 
over all eastern Europe the whole 
economic and social order is being re- 
cast. Even where western Europe is 
concerned, the information given has 
been overtaken by events; it is really 
rather disconcerting, two years after 

est Germany’s steel output had over- 
taken Britain’s, to be assured that the 
Ruhr industries wil] one day rise from 
their ruins. The book, in fact, reaches 
us too late, for reasons that are obvious 
and understandable. Inevitably it will 
be overshadowed by far less worthy but 
more recently compiled publications. 
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The book that has already 
become a byword— 
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Organization 
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‘A subject of discussion 
which we shall be hearing 
with increasing concern for 
many years to come ...a 
book of first-rate import- 
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Hitler Comes to Power 


Documents on German Foreign 
Policy 1918-1945. Series C, Vol. I. 


The Third Reich: First Phase. 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
pages. 47s. 6d. 


1. documents begin a new series 
with the coming of Hitler to power 
twenty-five years ago; this first 
volume in series C takes the reader to 
the German break with the League of 
Nations in October, 1933. Certain 
details are filled in for well-known 
events, such, for instance, as the negotia- 
tion of the Concordat between Papen 
and the Vatican; it is seen that the 
Vatican consciously accepted the Con- 
cordat as compensation for the dissolu- 
tion of the German Centre Party in 
July. 

Disarmament fills a good many dreary 
pages. But probably the most interest- 
ing material in the new volume is that 
which is concerned with the reper- 
cussions in eastern Europe of a National- 
Socialist Germany. Poland was most 
immediately and most seriously alarmed, 
and it seems clear that its first reaction 
was to prepare to strike at Hitler quickly 
while Germany was still weak. As 
Moltke, the German Minister in 
Warsaw, wrote to Berlin on April 23rd, 
“There can hardly be any doubt that 
in military circles, particularly, passive 
waiting is considered a crime against 
the nation.” As ever, Moltke’s reports 
on Poland are efficient and moderate ; 
on April 26th, he characteristically re- 
marked that he could see no object in 
violent propaganda on the German 
wireless since “the anti-Polish temper 
of the German population is after all 
already more than adequate for present 
needs.” It is interesting that Beck was 
at first regarded as an anti-German 
chauvinist, and that the reinforcement 
of the Westerplatte garrison was in fact 
described by Moltke in March as 
“typical Beck”; on May 8th Pilsudski 
himself remarked to the German mili- 
tary attaché in Warsaw that Germany 
“had done much against Poland in the 
last few years.” Already, on May 2oth, 
however, it became evident that Beck 
had begun that reversal of his policy 
which was to “ad to the Polish-German 
Agreement of January, 1934. Mean- 
while the Russians had been seriously 
agitated by the Nazi regime, and had 
put an abrupt end to the co-operation 
of their military authorities with the 
Reichswehr ; unfortunately, the German 
Foreign Office file containing papers on 
this subject was damaged by fire, so that 
the evidence is scanty. 

Hitler in power automatically made 
the Austrian question critical, since he 
regarded Austria as an indisputable 
portion of Germany. This volume, 
therefore, provides plenty of material 
about Austria. On‘the whole, members 
of the German foreign service, while 
demonstrating a cynically grossdeutsch 
attitude in what they wrote, advised 
some restraint on. the part of the Nazi 
extremists; on one occasion Biilow 
quoted a foreign ambassador as remark- 
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ing that, if Germany treated a weak 
state like this while it itself was still 
weak, it was easy to deduce its future 
behaviour towards others when it should 
have become strong. In his report to 
the Reich Government on April 7th, 
Neurath stated that “ The Anschluss... 
cannot be actively promoted for the 
time being owing to Italy’s opposition.” 
Most of this report was cautious, but it 
included the words “ An understanding 
with Poland is neither possible nor 
desirable”: this understanding was 
precisely what Hitler was to achieve 
within nine months from then. 

The translation of these documents is 
occasionally a shade obscure for the 
English reader owing to American 
usage ; doubtless we must accept this 
on. the principle of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Britain: An Official Handbook. 
1958 Edition 


Prepared by the Central Office of Informa- 


tion. 
HM Stationery Office. 530 pages. 21s. 


The Commonwealth Relations 
Office List. 1958 Edition 


HM Stationery Office. 279 pages. 21s. 

The first of these two reference books 
keeps up the high standard of its earlier 
editions. It is now intended to revise it 
annually and publish at. the end of each 
year. The amount of information it con- 
tains expands gently with each edition and 
some new charts and maps have appeared. 
For those unacquainted with this hand- 
book, it was first launched to answer the 
queries of overseas readers about Britain: 
it now contains a wealth of well-written 
information about population, government, 
housing, national income, industry, trans- 
port, labour, finance, trade, and social condi- 
tions. 

The second book is largely a directory. It 
lists, for instance, with some biographical 
notes, the present staff of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, the United King- 
dom ‘representatives in Commonwealth 
countries and the Commonwealth High 
Commissioners. But it also contains short 
notes about the different countries, mainly 
about their history and constitution although 
the coverage here is uneven: Swaziland, for 
example, gets seven pages of description, 
Ceylon only two. 


Britain’s Nature Reserves 


By-E. M. Nicholson. 
Country Life. 175 pages. 30s. 


Although the Nature Conseryancy was 
created only in 1949, it now manages over 
50 national nature reserves, and many more 
are planned. These reserves are an addition 
to those already managed by other bodies— 
the National Trust, the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, and other national 
or local organisations. They range in size 
from the 40,000 acres of the Cairngorms 
Reserve to others of less than 100 acres, and 
include most of the more important habitat 
types in Britain. They are preserved with 
many different ends in view : some as ex- 
amples of undisturbed habitats which are 
protected from human interference, others 
w'seth are deliberately treated to maintain 
a certain set of conditions ; some primarily 
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as public open spaces, others as research 
areas for scientists ; some for their geologi- 
cal and others for their biological interest. 
The management of these reserves raises 
many complex problems, many of which 
Mr Nicholson, Director-General of the 
Nature Conservancy, discusses in the intro- 
duction to this book. The major part of 
the book, howeyer, is devoted to descrip- 
tions of nature reserves in England, 
Wales and Scotland. In each case 
details of locality and access are given, and 
the history, principal points of interest and 
aims of the reserve discussed. The book is 
illustrated by 65 photographs, most of 
which are of a very high standard. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Your Business MATTERS. 

By Frederick A. J. Couldery and Allen J. G. 
Sheppard. john Murray. 236 pages. 
12s. 6d. 

Written for the small trader by an accoun- 
tant and an economist, this book is con- 
cerned with al] the practical aspects of 
running a business. There are also chapters 
on the problems of growth and the dangers 
of failure and an appendix on minimum- 
wage legislation. 


THe Story oF Peptic ULcEr. 

By Richard Tonkin. W. B. Saunders. 
71 pages 16s. 

Dr Tonkin has managed to give authorita- 
tive medical advice on how to live with 
your ulcer—and still enjoy life—in a way 
that cannot fail to amuse even the most 
depressed dyspeptic. He also describes the 
causes of ulcers, putting the problem of 
“acid” in its proper place. His text is 
delightfully illustrated on every page by 
Mr R. K. Hellier. 


ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 
By A. H. M. Jones. Blackwell. 
s. 

Studies of the working of politics in fourth- 
century Athens, designed to show that its 
democratic system was more efficient than 
its contemporary critics allowed, and more 
representative of the population than is 
usually believed nowadays. 


RUBBER DEVELOPMENTS IN LATIN AMERICA. 
By D. M. Phelps. University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 174 pages. $5.00. 

This is No. 3 of Volume XIII in Michigan 
Business Studies. It has chapters on com- 
petition in natural rubber production and 
competition between natural and synthetic 
rubber, as well as chapters, tables and dia- 
grams on supply and demand. 


A SHort History OF NEW York STATE. 
By David M. Ellis, James A. Frost, Harold 
C. Syrett and Harry J. Carman. Cornell 
University Press. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 705 pages. 63s. 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFrica, 1958. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Robert Hale. 
750 pages of. text, 48 maps. 10s. 6d. 


YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA, 
1958. 

Edited by A. Gordon-Brown. Robert Hale. 
350 pages of text, 16 maps. &s. 6d. 


SELECTED PAPERS ON ECONOMIC THEORY. 
By Knut Wicksell. Allen and Unwin. 292 
pages. 30s. 


THe Law oF CopyrRIGHT SUPPLEMENT. 
By J. P. Eddy and E. Roydhouse. Re- 
printed from Butterworths’; Annotated 
Legislation Service. 46 pages. Supple- 
ment only 7s. Complete edition £2. 


YEAR BOOK OF LaBOuR STATISTICS, 1957. 
aa Labour Office. 536 pages. 
1 10s. 


198 pages. 
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Men who carry the responsibility for new 
construction schemes are entitled 

to an assurance that the scheduled cost and 
completion date will not be exceeded. 


Building to a Budget 


THE BUILDING OWNER who makes use of the Laing Target 
Contract has this assurance. The final cost of the job is based on a 
target figure agreed between his architects or consultants and the 
Company at the planning stage. Working together as a team from the 
start, and calling on the Company’s practical experience of 
construction methods, building costs and new materials, the building 
owner can have a realistic estimate and a reliable building programme. 


Preliminary work can be started and materials ordered while 
design details are being finalised. Preplanning the entire project 


Building and Civil 


Engineering Contractors 


ensures smooth continuity of operations and speedy completion: 
Building together from the beginning with John Laing and Son 
Limited means building to a budget. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED -: GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA - UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA - RHODESIA 








UNITED @) NATIONS 
TTS 


New Publications 


YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE STATISTICS, 1956 


Volume I: Trade data for 115 countries, including 
data for each country on commodity composition 
and/or provenance and destination. Global and 
regional summaries are included. 629 pp., paper. 


50/- (52/- incl. postage) 


Volume II : Provides data covering more than 90% 
of the world total, on the provenance and destination 
of trade in each of the seven major commodity 
classes chosen for their importance in the world 
economy. Summary data from Vol. I are included. 
155 pp., paper. 


11/- (12/- incl. postage) 


YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS, 1956 


For public officials, scholars, teachers and others 
concerned with international affairs, this tenth issue 
of the Yearbook of the United Nations provides the 
most comprehensive account and documented review 
of the work of the United Nations and its specialised 
agencies during 1956 and early 1957. 


It covers political, economic, social, legal, adminis- 
trative and budgetary questions, non-self-governing 
territories, and the international trusteeship system. 
The Middle East crisis, the Hungarian problem, and 
a statute for the International Atomic Energy Agency 
are among the many subjects covered. 586 pp., 


cloth. 
£4.10.0 (£4.12.0 incl. postage) 


From : H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE, 
P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 


(or through any bookseller) 
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Mining the skies 


Nitrogen from the air has become a key to a plentiful supply of stainless steel 


BEAUTIFUL, enduring stainless steel owes its rust-free life 
to the alloying metal called chromium. Other alloying 
metals... manganese and nickel...are vital for added 
strength and endurance. 


EVER-INCREASING DEMANDS for nickel have threat- 
ened the supply of stainless steel. But the people of Union 
Carbide have provided an answer. Nitrogen from the air 
—combined with chromium or manganese through metal- 
lurgy and added to the molten steel—helps nickel go twice 
as far... making it possible, with the same amount of 
nickel, to greatly expand the chromium-nickel stainless 
steel output. 


THIS IS ONLY ONE in a long line of contributions from 
Union Carbide’s metallurgists during a half century of 


alloy making. Fifty years ago there were only a few types of 
steel. Today, through the use of such alloys as chromium and 
manganese, there are tailor-made steels to meet every need. 


THE FUTURE PROMISES even greater developments. The 
people of Union Carbide are constantly at work on new and 
improved alloys to make better metal products for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the latest edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet 1E-2. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street CGS New York 17, N. ¥., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Evcready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


Products of UNIon 


Union Carpe Plastics and Resins 

Union Carsie Silicones « Haynes Srevuite Alloys 
Linve Welding and Cutting Equipment 

Synruetic Oncanic CuHemicats « AcHEsON Electrodes 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (india) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: Netional Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 





UNION 


CARBIDE 


PHILIPPINE IS.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: Nationa! Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bokelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries 

ELecrromet Alloys and Metals « Narionat Carbons 
PrestroneE Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 
Crac Agricultural Chemicals + Dynet Textile Fibers 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Tax Cut 
for Recovery? 


WASHINGTON, DC 
VEN before the depressing figures for employment in 
January had driven the President to issue a special, 
reassuring statement about the business outlook, a 
distinct note of caution had appeared in discussions of the 
subject as a result of the evidence given by economists with 
a wide variety of views at the recent hearings held by 
Congress’s Joint Economic Committee. The theme running 
through all the testimony—and specifically mentioned 
by no less a figure than Mr Martin, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board—was that the current recession 
has some of the earmarks of a classical capital goods 
slump, a feature that did not characterise either of the two 
previous postwar declines in economic activity. Together 
with a mild falling off in exports and a temporary decline 
in defence orders, the drop in business investment in plant 
and equipment clearly initiated the recession. What is 
worse, no one believes that this downward movement, which 
began in this crucial sector of demand in the fourth quarter 
of 1957 and has gained’ momentum in the current quarter, 
will be reversed before 1959 at the earliest. 

The figures are still somewhat indistinct, but are impres- 
sive nevertheless. A new statistical series on “ appropria- 
tions ” for investment by large corporations showed a 31 per 
cent decline in the third quarter of last year from the same 
period a year earlier. This is expected to show up in 
expenditures toward the middle of this year. New orders 
for machinery in the fourth quarter were off 21 per cent 
from the third quarter. The economist who had to report 
on investment gave it as his opinion that the decline “ will 
last into 1959,” will produce a drop of 10 to 15 per cent 
from the fourth quarter of 1957 to the fourth quarter of 
1958, and will drop altogether by 15 to 20 per cent from 
peak to trough. He stressed that this would still leave 
investment this year higher than in any other year except 
1956 and 1957. But this is not much comfort when the 
calculations show that a 20 per cent decline by, say, mid- 
1959 would reduce total demand by the impressive sum of 
$7.5 billion, or considerably more than defence expenditures 
can be expected to rise in the same period, The figure for 
capital “ appropriations” in the fourth quarter is being 
eagerly awaited, as is the official government survey of 
business intentions to spend for the year 1958 as a whole. 
Neither, at the moment, is expected to provide much change 
in the generally depressing picture. 

Meanwhile, the hearings produced some second thoughts 
on the stimulating effects of the big upsurge in defence 
orders expected during the first six months of this year. 
No one denied that this increase of some $5 billion would 
help, but there were several reservations. [irst, this bulge 





in orders is only enough to make up for the near-halt in 
ordering last summer, so that total orders during the fiscal 
year ending next June will in the end be no higher than 
in the previous 1957 fiscal year. Secondly, the rate of 
ordering will relapse to a more normal pace after June, 
little higher than in the past two fiscal years. Finally, 
as a result of both these factors, actual spending on defence 
will rise at a disquietingly slow pace. 

Moreover, the hearings produced some doubts about the 
likelihood of substantial help coming from house building 
or from spending by state and local governments. It was 
pointed out, for example, that the steady rise in state and 
local expenditures may be undermined this year by the 
sluggishness which the recession has induced in the revenues 
of these governments, though all sides concede that the 
highway programme will be a plus factor this year. Further- 
more, the consumer cannot be counted upon for assistance. 
The annual survey from the University of Michigan’s 
Research Centre showed only a slight change in his outlook 
and plans for buying, but it was a change for the worse. 


N the face of all this the government maintains its calm. 
The central bank has allowed a massive decline in the 
demand for credit to produce a dramatic easing in short- 
term interest rates (Treasury bills fell from 3.6 per cent 
in early November to 1.6 per cent in early February), but 
it has still not produced the degree of monetary ease that 
prevailed at this stage of the recession of 1953 to 1954. The 
prime rate of interest charged by the big banks to their 
best customers is still 4 per cent, for example, down only 
slightly from the modern peak of 44 per cent reached last 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Anderson, insisting 
that “some of the adjustment has already taken place,” 
poirits to various long-term factors for growth in the 
economy and sticks to his belief that a turn-around in 
activity will occur by mid-year. However, he is clearly a 
more flexible man than his predecessor, Mr Humphrey, and, 
most important, is on record that a tax cut is desirable as a 
weapon for recovery if things get bad enough. While Mr 
Humphrey had stated with pre-Keynesian firmness that he 
would never recommend a tax cut when the Budget was 
showing a deficit, Mr Anderson does not rule out that possi- 
bility—including a deficit as high as $8 or $10 billion a year. 
This, of course, is slowly becoming the crucial issue of 
policy. So far only one or two of the economists who 
testified before the Joint Committee feel that things have 
got to the point where it is necessary to use such a major 
weapon, although several have urged higher government 
expenditures as a remedy for recession. Each day that 
passes brings the question closer to a decision—for either 
the Administration or the Democratic leaders in Congress. 
The irony of the situation is that the American government 
has nothing like the fiscal flexibility of a European parlia- 
mentary government. A change in tax, or for that matter a 
change in spending, is not something in the hands of a 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer, but something to be fought 
over between executive and legislature. One of the main 
obstacles to an early tax cut “just to be safe” is that the 
President would have such difficulty in getting Congress 
to raise taxes again once recovery began. Fortunately, there 
is more and more discussion in Congress of a tax cut 
terminating automatically on a fixed date, after which rates 
would go up again to their present levels. 

As concern mounts but panic remains well out in the 
wings, the statistics are mixed. Unemployment rose in 
January, as expected, to 4,494,000, and the figures for 
income and industrial production are almost certain to show 
another decline for that month. But the optimists take some 
comfort from the fact that many of the more sensitive 
indicators have at least stopped drifting downward. Com- 
modity prices have, if anything, moved up slightly ; steel 
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production and rail freight loadings have levelled off on 
a low plateau ; department store sales in January were about 
as high as in the same month a year ago ; the stock market 
has actually risen rather persistently for most of this year ; 
and even the weekly figures on unemployment among 
workers covered by the unemployment compensation system 
—more up-to-date than figures for total joblessness— 
have nearly stopped their rise. Much will depend, 
of course, on, business stocks and, judging from recent 
ratios of stocks to both sales and new orders, the present 
prospect is for some further liquidation. Also on the glum 
side is the motor industry, which is producing at a rate 
25 per cent below last year at this time and yet still seems 
unable to avoid some build-up in dealers’ stocks. 

The Democrats in Congress, who have now seized upon 
the recession as the main political issue for this election year, 
seem certain to make strong efforts to increase federal spend- 
ing on both the defence and domestic sides of the Budget 
(though not, unfortunately, on foreign aid). They will try 
to liberalise even further the government’s already liberal 
regulations for encouraging credit for housing, will approve 
some new public works projects, and will probably give 
the President more than he has asked for defence. On the 
Administration’s side steps are already being taken to get 
in first with similar moves, as the President’s statement on 
Wednesday made clear. But all of these things take time 
to produce any economic impact.. A tax cut thus remains 
the key weapon in reserve, and few people doubt that a cut 
of sufficient size would turn the tide. 
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Mr Dulles’s Other Cheek 


R DULLES could well afford the pleasing Christian 

gesture of turning the other cheek this week when 
he announced that the United States did not insist on a 
Foreign Ministers’ meeting before any ascent to the sum- 
mit, provided that satisfactory progress toward agreement 
can be made by other means. Mr Bulganin, by hinting in 
his last letter to the President that Mr Dulles’s “ biased ” 
presence would impede negotiations, has done the Secretary 
of State a good turn. His severest Democratic critics in the 
Senate cannot allow the Russians to dictate who shall speak 
for the United States and leaders of both parties have 
publicly approved the Administration’s insistence on 
adequate preparation for any meeting of Heads of State. 
Mr Dulles may look lonely to the New Statesman, but it is 
some time since he has been so warmly defended in the 
Senate. 

In fact, as Mr Dulles pointed out at his press conference, 
the President’s reply last month to the first Bulganin mis- 
sive spoke only of “ work in advance through diplomatic 
channels and by our Foreign Ministers ”—and Foreign 
Ministers do not work only at public meetings. Mr Dulles 
may well be thankful to be spared several weeks’ personal 
ordeal at the conference table with the Russians ; he esti- 
mates he has spent a year and a half there out of the last 
twelve. But whenever and wherever negotiations are held 
Mr Dulles will be present in spirit if not in the flesh ; his 
influence with the President has never been stronger. 

His authority is attested by all the evidence that Mr 
Harold Stassen, who has dared to differ with Mr Dulles 
over the flexibility needed to reach an accommodation with 
the Russians on disarmament, is now reaching the end of 
one more road ; Mr Dulles has convinced the President that 
the United States cannot have two disarmament policies. Mr 
Stassen is being sedulously encouraged by the Administra- 
tion in his project of running for the Governorship of Penn- 
sylvania and must make up his mind by March 17th, the 
last day for entering his name. So far he has hesitated to 
take the rather chilly plunge, waiting, perhaps, to see what 
other consolation prize the Administration has in mind. 

Although Mr Stassen himself has been worsted, his ideas 
have made some mark. Senator Humphrey’s four-hour 
speech asking that the President be more realistic and cease 
trying to force the Russians to swallow at one gulp a whole 
unwieldly package of American demands reflects Mr 
Stassen’s views. So do hints that the Administration may 
be prepared to negotiate separately on one element in the 
American “ package ”—the prevention of a surprise attack 
through a zone of mutual aerial inspection—on which the 
Russians have not specifically frowned. 


Building Union Unity 


AST week’s Miami meeting of the executive council of 
tL, the American Federation of Labour and Congress of 
Industrial Organisations added some solid bricks to the 
foundations of trade union unity which had been laid just 
three years before. And it did not go on with the demoli- 
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DIARY OF A VOYAGER 


ATON 


My Voyage Begins A FAMILY OF 45 FAMous Ff OTELS 








Luggage aboard. A quick satisfied 

glance round my cabin. Then back 

to the ship rails to witness my part- 

ing from England. Cranes and locos 

throbbed and rattled. Last visitors 

ashore — hawsers away — and the 

flutter down of the Blue Peter. With 

A pilot aboard and cheeky little tugs 

i leet fussing around we slid gently away. 

England’s coastline lingered in 

os my binoculars — disappeared — and 

ee we were steaming down Channel 

along the lanes of shipping. There a 

collier out from Cardiff — to our 

starboard a coaster—there an East- 

bound cargo ship—and coming to- 

ward us a proud liner making for 
Southampton. 

AsT looked over the rail, I thought 
ofall I had read of the East. Thrilled 
that soon this would become reality, 
I resolved to keep a diary. I had been 
told that no one could wish for more 
blissful freedom from care and 
worry than a sea voyage—or for 
deeper comfort and better service 
than voyaging P & O. That evening 
as I lay in my comfortable bed I 
knew this was going to be true. 















THE SHERATON-BLACKSTONE 
WELCOMES YOU TO CHICAGO 


If there's a ‘typically American” city — it is certainly Chicago. 

And if there's such a thing as a “typically American” welcome — 
you'll find it ot Sheraton Hotels. There are two Sheraton Hotels in Chicago: 
the Sheraton-Blackstone and the Sheraton Hotel. Other Sheraton Hotels are 

located in major cities throughout the United States and Canada. 

They represent the very best in American hospitality. Here are a few of the 
reasons why international visitors have made Sheraton their first choice in hotelss 
© Reservations held if ships or planes are delayed 
@ Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
* Bilingual departments * Sheraton’s Family Plan: 

No room charge for children under 14 in room with adults 
(except in New York, Syracuse and French lick) 

For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert de Leon, 
Director, International Department, Sheraton Hotels, 
Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway and 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., U. S.A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST-TO-COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


EAST PROVIDENCE MIDWEST AKRON PACIFIC 
NEW YORK Sheraton-Biltmore CHICAGO Sheraton Hotel SAN FRANCISCO 
ae ATLANTIC CITY Sheraton-Blackstone po ANAPOLIS Sheraton-Palace 
Sedewetes pe mn aaa os Sheraton-Lincoln Ce. Neuse 
Park-Sheraton _— Sheraton-Kimball Sheraton-Cadillag FRENCH LICK Ind. pasanena 
f ———— ALBANY CINCINNATI French Lick-Sheraton Huntington-Sheratom 
f rates ~~ Sheraton-Ten Eyck Sheraton-Gidsom — RAPIDCITY,S.D.  aauang 
Sheraton-Plaza ROCHESTER ST. LOUIS Sheraton-Johnson 
WASHINGTON Sheraton Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson si gyx CITY, towa —— Royal 
: a Seecnes Hotel Saaee Fontenelle Sheraton-Martin The Laurentien 
; . aton-Par .‘ Warsi 
t a Commonwealth lifeline PITTSBURGH SYRACUSE LOUISVILLE een, tems 
Penn-Sheraton | Sheraton-Syracuse tam  Sheraton-Seelbach . 9. . King Edward-Sheraton 
BALT Sheraton-DeWitt Motel The Watterson Sheraton-Carpenter NIAGARA FALLS, Ont 


Sheraton-Belvedere BINGHAMTON, N.Y. DALLAS Sheraton-Cataract — Sheraton-Brock 
PHILADELPHIA = Sheraton-Binghamton = Sheraton Hotel CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton Hotel (Opening February, 1959) Opens 1959 Sheraton-Montrose  Sheraton-Connaught 
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BANKERS 
Established Cuba 1792 - London 1830 





ACCEPTANCE CREDITS - FOREIGN EXCHANGE - CAPITAL ISSUES 


Bond and Stock Issues for the 
British subsidiaries of overseas Companies 





20 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Mansion House 1531 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENTS ASSOCIATED COMPANY TORONTO 


Brown Brothers Goldman Equitable Securities 
Harriman & Co. Sachs & Co. Canada Limited 
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tion work begun last autumn when the huge International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (the lorry-drivers’ union) was 
expelled for corrupt practices. The executive council 
unexpectedly decided that after all it would not allow dis- 
satisfied local branches of the teamsters, who wanted to 
secede from the IBT, to affiliate directly with the AFL-CIO, 
nor would it require other unions to break their useful 
mutual assistance pacts with the lorry-drivers. For the 
present at least an uneasy, watchful peace is to prevail 
between the national labour organisation and the rebel 
teamsters. 

But: with the trouble-making, divisively-minded IBT out 
of the‘ way, the council decided that the time had come to 
consolidate the unity which remained. The old AFL and 
CIO unions in Michigan, which have failed to apply in the 
state the merger achieved at the national level, are being 
made.an example of in the hope of hurrying up such mergers 
in the twelve other states where there have been similar 
failures. The charters of the Michigan groups have been 
revoked and a new, joint organisation is to be set up for the 
state later this month. The council dealt with other local 
civil wars between old rivals by forbidding boycotts by one 
union of products made by another and by establishing 
machinery for compulsory. arbitration. of all inter-union 
disputes. More important, a settlement was announced of 
the most dangerous of these disputes, that between the 
AFL’s building unions and the CIO’s industrial unions over 
which should have the right to do maintenance and repair 
work in factories. The compromise was very similar to 
one which the’ building unions had ‘rejected earlier and is 
therefore regarded as a face-saving defeat for them. 

But this was not the only concession to the new industrial 
age made last week by the building unions, the stronghold 
of the traditional craftsman’s approach to labour relations. 
Their leaders also announced an agreement with representa- 
tives of employers in the construction industry, intended 
to achieve more output at less cost by the fullest use of 
labour-saving machinery and to eliminate wasteful practices 
upon which the unions had been insisting in recent years. 
Among the clauses was one promising that the unions would 
not set a limit on the amount of work a man might do in a 
day or on the tools he might use. But it still remains for 
these provisions against featherbedding to be accepted by 
the union’s local branches. 


Tragedy at School 


AST week about 650 children were suspended from 

New York City’s schools as the Board of Education 
struggled to end a wave of serious crimes committed on 
school property—rapes, lye-throwing, and assaults on 
teachers and other pupils. Even in the short run this move 
does not solve the dilemma of the school authorities ; it 
underlines it, perhaps intentionally. The board is legally, 
as well as morally, responsible for the protection of the 
well-behaved 99 per cent of the 950,000 children in its 
care. But it also has a legal responsibility to instruct all 
children, bad and good, under the age of 17—and there 
is nowhere to send these trouble-makers. The city’s five 
special schools for disturbed boys are packed ; so are the 
remand homes-and reformatories in the state. The circle, 
as usual, is a vicious one; teen-agers convicted of 
crimes are paroled if possible and sent back to school 
because there is nowhere else to send them. 
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The authorities could not wait to act until the six 
new special schools which they now propose are avail- 
able to rehabilitate young offenders. Since November a 
grand jury has been investigating crime in the schools, 
egged on by Judge Leibowitz, long a harsh critic of the 
“Jaxity” of the Board of Education. The jury’s only 
concrete suggestion so far—that a policeman should be 
stationed in every school—has been hotly resisted by the 


- school authorities and by parents’ and teachers’ organisa- 


tions. But a fortnight ago the principal of a junior high - 
school in Brooklyn committed suicide rather than face the. 
grand jury a third time; the strain on school staffs of 
attempting to cope with young hooligans, alarmed parents, 
and an exacting investigation was becoming intolerable. 
Only about fifty schools out of the city’s 942 are badly 
affected ; for the most part, these are in parts of New York 
which are being taken over by Negroes coming up from’ 
the South and Puerto Ricans seeking work. A new melting- 
pot of poor, ignorant immigrants is on the boil in over- 
crowded slum neighbourhoods ; given the relaxation’ of: 
family cohesion and discipline which has produced an 
increase in teen-age crime in all big cities, New York’s 
troubles are not surprising. About 75 per cent of the 
boys in the special schools are Negroes. or Puerto Ricans, 
although a benevolent conspiracy on the part of the news- 
papers tends to soft-pedal this racial aspect of the city’s 
troubles. It is to the credit of New York’s parents and~ 
teachers that they recognise the great need for more 


| remedial teachers and more child guidance and rehabilita- 


tion; and that they are critical of the haste with which 
young offenders are being swept on to the streets. But this - 
drastic move may drive home to the state and the city the 
need for more money for costly special schools and services. 


Northwest’s Rainy Days 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PORTLAND 


ORE than 4 million Americans, who live in the states of 
M Oregon and Washington in the Pacific Northwest, 
have had some advance experience of the present recession. 
No part of the country fared worse in 1957 than this far 
corner, partly for reasons special to the area. It is the home 
of the last big virgin stands of timber, and the fortunes of 
the lumber industry play a large part in determining the 
economic climate. Last year was the worst for lumber 
since the depressed nineteen-thirties. Moreover, the region’s 
single biggest employer, the Boeing Airplane Company of 
Seattle, Washington, which has concentrated on producing, 
the B-52, the intercontinental bomber which is the mainstay 
of the Strategic Air Force, has had to retrench because of 
the growing emphasis on missiles. 

There have been many soft spots in the economy of the 
Northwest. Department store sales in 1957 were generally 
Io per cent below the level of 1956. The new model auto- 
mobiles are not selling well, nor is there the demand that 
was expected for other durable goods, including household 
appliances. Metal markets have been weak, adversely affect- 
ing the area’s mining industry and the many metallurgical 
plants which have sprung up to take advantage of the cheap 
hydro-electric power generated on the Columbia: River and 
its tributaries. 

But most of these developments are due, at least in some 
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part, to the over-riding economic influence of cut-backs at 
the Boeing works and to the state of the lumber industry. 
In Seattle, a city of about 500,000, with approximately 
200,000 wage and salary earners, Boeing employs more 
than 50,000 men and women. Their wages, in turn, sup- 
port much of the city’s retail trade. Now that the days of 
the B-52 are numbered, the company and the community 
pin their hopes on Boeing’s ability to secure contracts for 
the weapons of the future. These hopes received a severe 
setback in late December when the Air Force announced 
that the North American Aviation Company of Los Angeles 
had beaten Boeing in a competition to design an interconti- 
nental bomber capable of speeds greater than 2,000 miles 
an hour. 

Boeing had gambled huge sums and its technical resources 
on the project, hoping to keep its production lines busy after 
the fade-out of the B-52 early in 1959. At present, the 
firm’s best prospect among the new weapons appears to be 
the Bomarc supersonic interceptor missile. The first pro- 
duction model came off the assembly line in Seattle on 
December 30th. But building these pilotless interceptors 
for bases along the northern perimeter of the continental 
United States employs only about 6,000 workers, a small 
fraction of the normal Boeing work force. 

The firm began discharging people last summer after its 
payroll reached a postwar peak of about 70,000. Early in 
1959 it may be employing only 45,000 workers. This is a 
decline sharp enough to distress any community. However 
the company, which recently opened a new $25 million 
research and planning building, hopes that its lead in jet 
transports may in time enable these aircraft to take the place 
of military planes on the Boeing assembly line. 


EPRESSION in the lumber market is also a factor in the 
D economy of Washington State, although a smaller 
one than it is in Oregon. The loggers have moved south- 
ward through the towering fir and pine stands of the coastal 
and Cascade mountains, and Oregon has far surpassed 
Washington, both in the production of lumber and in auxi- 
liary woodworking industries. As a result, the fluctuations 
in Oregon’s prosperity have come to follow those in the 
lumber market, which in 1957 reached a 20-year low. Of 
the record 50,000 unemployed counted in Oregon in Decem- 
ber, many thousands were sawmill workers, loggers, and 
others whose jobs are directly connected with the lumber 
industry. Crow’s Lumber Digest, published in Portland, 
reported that over a quarter of the state’s lumber producers 
planned to close for an indefinite period early in 1958. 

Lumbermen blame their troubles on the decline in resi- 
dential building ; in 1957, for the first time in ten years, 
work was started on fewer than a million new private dwel- 
lings. Even if there is an improvement in 1958, much of 
the building will take the form of blocks of flats and other 
multiple dwellings, which use comparatively little wood. 
Moreover, where wood was once required, builders are turn- 
ing to plastics, metals, and new materials. The lumber indus- 
try is trying, through research, to find new uses for wood 
and to limit the inroads made by competitive materials. As 
a result, there has been a continued growth in the manufac- 
ture of pulp and paper, hardboard and plywood. But in the 
Douglas fir region of western Oregon and Washington, 
which supplies a big part of the country’s lumber for con- 
struction, production dropped 7 per cent in 1957. The 
wholesale price index of Douglas fir fell 14 per cent during 
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the year, while many other prices remained at their previous 
high levels. 

Nevertheless, Oregon’s immediate economic future has 
its bright side, largely because projects long in the planning 
stage are at last materialising—the largest single construc- 
tion project in Portland’s history, the $52 million Lloyd 
Centre, a modern, diversified shopping area on the city’s 
residential east side, a new $7 million exhibition and sports 
pavilion, at least two new hotels and several downtown 
office buildings. It is estimated that building activity in 
Portland this year will reach the $100 million mark, nearly 
twice the 1957 level. And even spokesmen for the lumber 
industry see grounds for hope in what they believe is the 
“pent-up demand for new homes,” the continuing construc- 
tion of schools, churches and commercial buildings, and the 
long-term vitality of the American economy. 


Disunited Fruit 


ATHER than spend years fighting an anti-trust suit which 
R it might well lose in the end, the United Fruit Com- 
pany has agreed not only to welcome competition, but even 
to create it inside its great banana monopoly. It has promised 
to see that an independent firm is set up capable of import- 
ing 9 million stems of bananas a year into the United States ; 
this is roughly a third of the company’s present imports, 
which in turn represent two-thirds of the bananas which the 
United States fries, mashes for sandwiches or glorifies with 
ice cream and nuts in the confection prophetically named a 
split. 

The anti-trust suit was brought in 1954 on the grounds 
that United Fruit, through its ownership of most of the land 
suitable for growing bananas in Central and South America, 
was in a position to dictate prices to consumers in the 
United States and to drive any competitors out of business. 
Under the agreement with the Department of Justice the 
company now is barred from the marketing end of the 
business and confined to importing ; it must liquidate its 
Banana Selling Corporation at once and sell its interest in 
the International Railways of Central America by 1966. By 
1970 it also engages to endow its future competitor with 
banana-growing lands, transport facilities, liquid capital and 
even management and other personnel. This new banana 
kingdom is to be carved out of the old banana empire either 
by the sale of assets to outside interests or by their transfer 
to a new firm and the distribution of its shares to the stock- 
holders of United Fruit, or by a combination of the two 
methods. Exactly how this will be achieved is something 
of a mystery, since the small firm already in the field is 
forbidden to have anything to do with the new concern. 

The Department of Justice professes to be well pleased 
at having exacted a settlement which promises the housewife 
cheaper bananas eventually without penalising the share- 
holders of the company; the Department of State welcomes 
the prospect of satisfaction of the long-standing complaints 
of the “ banana republics ” against this powerful corpora- 
tion, richer and stronger than many of their governments 
and far more stable. As for United Fruit, although the 
agreement includes measures for preventing “ future undue 
increments ” in its power, its directors are convinced that no 
real bars to its growth have been created. And the shadowy 
rival need not materialise until 1970 ; United Fruit still has 
the bananas today—and tomorrow. 
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Hard Lines for Airlines 


HIS week the leading airlines put up their fares by the 
63 per cent which the Civil Aeronautics Board had 
suddenly offered them. But they accepted this temporary 
increase grudgingly, not because they did not need it, but 
because they feared that it would prejudice their chances 
of being given permanent increases of from 12 to 20 per 
cent ; the cases for these have been under investigation by 
the CAB since November and the inquiry is likely to go 
on for the rest of this year. The emergency increase now 
allowed is actually 4 per cent plus $1 on every ticket, which 
means that more than the average 63 per cent will be 
obtained by companies which concentrate on short services. 
One of these is Capitol Airlines, whose financial difficulties 
have recently been much in the news. The emergency in- 
crease has enabled this company to withdraw its request to 
the CAB for a renewal of its subsidy, something which no 
other domestic airline is now receiving. This request may 
have shocked the board into offering the emergency increase 
which only last August it had refused to grant. But it 
must also have been influenced by the year-end accounts of 
all the airlines, which proved with cold figures that their 
profits are falling disastrously—from 7 per cent on gross 
income in 1952 to 1.6 per cent in 1957— in spite of rising 
revenues. 

Costs of all kinds—for wages, equipment, supplies—have 
been going up, and will go up even more if taxes on aviation 
fuel are increased as the President has asked. Yet passengers 
now pay slightly less for every mile they fly than they did 
twenty years ago, although flights are far faster and more 
frequent. Low fares and better services have, of course, 
meant an enormous and once profitable rise in traffic, but 
recently this rise has been slowed. Moreover, the CAB’s 
policy of encouraging competition by allowing additional 
airlines to serve the most popular routes has meant that 
many aircraft have been flying with an uneconomic number 
of empty seats. The airlines claim that they have reached 
the limit of possible economies by better use of equipment, 
more efficient operations and so on. But according to the 
companies the main reason why higher fares are needed is 
to strengthen their financial position and credit rating so 
that they can borrow money for the new and very expensive 
jet aircraft which are essential if they are to provide satis- 
factory service for a vastly increased number of passengers ; 
last year’s total of 45 million is expected to double by 1966. 


Gift Highways 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IOWA 


N 1956, when Congress decided to provide 90 per cent 
I of the money to complete a 41,000-mile network of 
multi-lane highways connecting all the biggest cities in the 
United States, the estimated cost was $27.6 billion. Last 
month, however, the Secretary of Commerce told Congress 
that the cost is now estimated at $37.6 billion. But it is 
the 48 state highway departments which will supervise 
the actual construction and prepare the state by state esti- 
mates and, as Mr Weeks was talking, the Iowa State High- 
way Commission announced yet another increase in the 
cost of building its 710-mile share. 
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Businessmen in Des Moines, the state capital, have pro- 
phesied all along that the project would cost more than the 
first estimates. But since Congress is going to pay, they 
have done everything to get as much federal spending as 
possible for Des Moines. As the city is lucky enough to 
be near both the north-south and the east-west inter-state 
highways, they have secured a $55 million branch connect- 
ing the two with the centre of the town. Nevertheless, local 
businessmen are convinced that, if their state or city were 
making the decisions, they could do much better for less 
money, and that, in any case, the local authorities would 
never build such expensive roads—although the design is 
patterned on what has been done already, on a smaller scale, 
in all the biggest centres of population. 

Des Moines had planned for years to build a broad high- 
way just skirting the northern edge of the downtown busi- 
ness district and had bought a good deal of the land for it. 
The original scheme for a ground-level roadway would have 
cost from $3 to $5 million. Later plans involved elevating 
some parts of it, depressing others, and limiting access to a 
few points. This would have raised the cost to an estimated 
$13 million, an amount so staggering to Des Moines that 
it seemed feasible only with a large amount of state help. 
But the State Highway Department did not dare io put 
so much of its $38 million a year for the main “ primary ” 
roads into the state’s capital city, which is an object of 
jealousy and mistrust to the rest of Iowa. The $55 million 
federal highway through the city will be much longer, but 
it will do only part of the job this locally planned by-pass 
would have done. Part of the original road is being built 
at ground level now anyway, and millions of dollars’ worth 
of other connecting streets will have to be built to make the 
best use of the federal highway. Even then the chances 
are it will increase traffic congestion rather than relieve it— 
by bringing many more vehicles into the towns. 

One of the reasons given in Congress for building these 
costly branches from the interstate highway system right 
into the hearts of major cities was to help the population 
to get out of them rapidly in case of an enemy attack. 
Even in the pre-missile era, when Americans could expect 
two or three hours’ warning instead of a few minutes or 
seconds, that explanation drew derisive laughter. Very few 
Americans take civil defence seriously, in spite of all the 
scoldings given to them by officials, scientists and study com- 
missions. But ordinary citizens do know a great deal about 
the logistics of moving masses of people by automobile at 
the same time. Still, if the federal government is going to 
spend the money anyway, each community wants its share. 






SHORTER NOTE 


The Department of Defence, to which Congress last week 
gave control of military projects in space and temporary 
supervision, for one year only, of such non-military activities 
as the President proposes, has lost no time in establishing 
its Advanced Research Projects Agency and appointing Mr 
Roy Johnson, of the General Electric Company, to direct it. 
Meanwhile, a special Senate committee on space has been 
created, manned almost entirely by the chairmen and senior 
Republican members of the six committees most concerned. 
Under the chairmanship of Mr Lyndon Johnson, this 
authoritative, but not very lively body will hear the views 
of Dr Killian, the President’s science adviser, and then reach 
its own conclusions on the best permanent method of 
controlling activities in space. 
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Cargoes sweat too 


And when they do, rust, staining and other 
damage may be the result. ““Cargo sweat” 
occurs when ships pass from cold to warm 
climates. A change from warm to cold can 
cause condensation on the ship’s structure, 
known as “ship sweat”. Shipowners have 
found the answer to both problems is 
Thermotank Drihold equipment. This main- 


tains close control of ventilation and drying 


THERMOTANK LIMITED, GOVAN, GLASGOW, S.W.1 


Telephone: Govan 2444. 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE, AUSTRALIA, CANADA, GERMANY, 
HOLLAND, SCANDINAVIA, SOUTH AFRICA, PERSIAN GULF, U.S.A. 


to ensure that condensation cannot occur. 
Control of the atmosphere for comfort 


or industrial processes is the business of 


Thermotank—on land, sea and in the air. 
The Company pioneered the first air 
conditioning of ships more than fifty 
years ago. Today Thermotank maintain 
an unequalled service covering évery 
major shipping route throughout the world. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Herr Ulbricht’s Lonely Road 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


Wh today’s Soviet leaders honestly wanting to rattle 
the Adenauer regime they could do so quite easily 
by making arrangements in the Democratic Republic that 
suggested their readiness to acknowledge the feasibility of 
a German road to socialism. Humiliated by partition, sick 
of the cold war, and apprehensive of the future, the German 
people as a whole are prepared to pay a stiff price for 
reunification. A little less vituperation from east Berlin, 
a lick and a promise of more liberal ways—and possibly 
west Germany might be coaxed into kissing Nato goodbye, 
whatever fits granny Adenauer and the more distant relations 
might have to throw. 

The personification of the Soviet roadblock squarely 
confronting German socialism is Herr Walter Ulbricht, the 
east German deputy premier and secretary of the Socialist 
Unity Party. And at the very moment last week when 
one of west Germany’s angry young men was publicly 
protesting that maintenance of the status quo was the only 
all-German interest which the governments in Bonn and 
east Berlin had in common, Herr Ulbricht was triumphantly 
announcing the degradation of three hitherto powerful 
associates who had been putting it about among the com- 
tades that a little less close adherence to the Moscow 
itinerary, a little more head for the intelligentsia and beer 
and skittles for the boys, might be a good thing for 
Germany in general and for the Socialist Unity Party in 
particu.ar. With more timeliness than he knew, the angry 
young man, Herr Wolfgang Doering of the Free Demo- 
crats, went on to upbraid the east Germar Communists 
with living off the division of Germany just as the Christian 
Democrats did in the west. 

Having no illusions about Her Ulbricht, the east Germans 
tried to rid themselves of him by force as long ago as 
June 17, 1953. With Russian help he won the day, and 
promptly dug himself more carefully in. He replaced the 
“ easy-going ” minister for state security, Herr Wilhelm 
Zaisser, with the legendary communist stop-at-nothing 
Herr Ernst Wollweber. Simultaneously he promoted to 
his right hand, as chief party organiser, Herr Karl 
Schirdewan, who differs from most of the east German 
communist hierarchy in that he spent the twelve years of 
Hitler’s reign not in exile but in German concentration 
camps. In league with these two, Herr Ulbricht contrived 
three years later to withstand the threatening currents set 
up in east Germany by the upheavals in Poland and 
Hungary. But even these veteran trusties have latterly 
turned against him. In his well-informed position, Herr 
Wollweber apparently became so assailed by misgivings 
concerning the unrelenting UJbricht-Stalin course that last 


November he resigned, or was quietly sacked, ostensibly for 
reasons of health. Along with Herr Schirdewan he now loses 
his place on the central committee for having openly 
persisted in his doubts. From the official indictment it 
seems that shortly before Christmas, comrades Wollweber 
and Schirdewan were overheard in their cups, probably 
at a Wismuth AG canteen, gravely questioning “ party 
decisions.” It must be extremely unsettling for the doubt- 
ridden and conscience-smitten lesser fry. Herr Ulbricht 
excepted, just who is any longer who? Herr Schirdewan 
had seemed to be getting on so well with the party secre- 
tary, and to be showing so much administrative ability, 
that he was generally tipped as the man who would step 
one day into Herr Ulbricht’s shoes. Perhaps he still will. 
It cannot have advanced him any farther into. his master’s 
graces to have been so frequently labelled abroad as the 
German Gomulka ; but it may help him when Ulbricht 
eventually goes. Herr Ulbricht is 64, Herr Schirdewan 50. 


* 


To the general public, outside party strife and no longer 
surprised by it, the dismissal of Fred Oelssner from the 
central committee’s Politburo (not from the committee 
itself) is more immediately significant. A deputy premier, 
Herr Oelssner was promisingly made chairman in 1955 
of the cabinet committee for questions concerning the 
production of consumer goods and the distribution of 
supplies of all kinds, Herr Oelssner, whom everybody 
supposed to be a comrade of unquestionable loyalty, has, 
it seems, been mildly agreeing with Wollweber and 
Schirdewan that Ulbricht is heading for further trouble in 
the Democratic Republic and unnecessarily alienating 
potential friends among the Germans in the west. He, 
too, has been humbled. 

Lonely and disliked, but still greatly feared, Herr 
Ulbricht remains in power. He could not have struck at 
his three prominent associates without Russian foreknow- 
ledge and the assurance of Soviet support. More and more 
he emerges as the embodiment of Russia’s determination 
to hold firmly on to the Democratic Republic, presumably 
to forestall the dangers that would unavoidably arise for 
Soviet communism not only out of German unity but also 
out of the development of some sort of Titoism or 
Gomulkaism in the Democratic Republic. Cheerfully 
and confidently, well knowing that neither will ever agree 
to pay the other’s price, Mr Khrushchev continues to invite 
Dr Adenauer and Herr Ulbricht to get together and reunite 
their country. 
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The Bombing of Sakiet 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN TUNIS 


February toth 


RESIDENT BOURGUIBA’S pro-western policy lies in ashes in 
Pine ruins of Sakiet Sidi Youssef. This was the dominant 
feeling in Tunis when the first waves of shock and unbelief 
were subsiding and Tunisians took to measuring the political 
consequences of an action that seems to bear little relation 
to military requirements. The political conclusion is pet- 
haps premature, though there is much to support it. The 
shock and the belief are undeniable. The wife of a diplomat 
found her maid-servant in tears. “ Now,” she said, “our 
Habib (‘ beloved ”) will have to stop telling us that we must 
work with the French.- Otherwise, the people will rise 
against him, even though they love him.” 

A few hours after twenty-five French bombers from 
Algeria had dropped their bombs on the frontier village, 
President Bourguiba, interrupting a week-end in the country, 
protested to the French chargé d’affaires, M. Bénard, about 
the bombing. By that time, the death roll was about 70 ; 
it soon rose higher ; many were women and children, for 
it was market day and the 
streets were crowded. An 
extraordinary cabinet 
meeting was called; all 
the ambassadors were 
asked to call; the Presi- 
dent gave a press con- 
ference. At the 
information department, 
distressed young officials 
translated a tape recording 
of Mr Bourguiba’s Arabic 
for waiting reporters: 
“Evacuation of French 
forces . . . appeal for calm 
. . - possible resort to the 
United Nations.” Then 
a sentence that could be 
prophetic: “We are cer- 
tain that (this aggression) 
will serve the national 
cause, that it will help 
solve the Algerian problem and that it will hasten the 
advent of north African unity.” 

Some facts are missing in the story of Sakiet Sidi Youssef ; 
those that are known suggest that the motives mentioned in 
French official statements are fanciful. It has been claimed 
in Algiers that the raid was ordered in retaliation for the 
anti-aircraft fire from the village and that it was necessary 
to destroy the anti-aircraft position at the customs house. 
In Paris, the defence minister, M. Chaban-Delmas, described 
the raid as “legitimate self-defence ” and added: “It is 
necessary, once again, to insist on the fact that Tunisia has 
become a highly developed operational and logistic base and 
that without its unceasing intervention the Algerian opera- 
tions would already have been brought to an end.” 

It is difficult to take these allegations seriously. There is 
not a single anti-aircraft gun in the country that is not under 
French control. The humble customs house, made of stones 
joined by clay, sheltered three Tunisian privates under a 
sergeant. They were armed with two French carbines of 
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the first world war, one second world war tommy-gun and 
one other automatic gun—a French version of the Bren 
gun. It is not impossible that French aircraft received 
bursts of fire from the two modern weapons in the customs 
house ; it is equally possible that the fire came from the 
Algerian side of the frontier, which is not indicated by any 
obvious physical feature in this rocky and mountainous 
region. 

The allegation that Tunisia is the main base of the 
Algerian rebels of the National Liberation Front (FLN) has 
been made so often in Paris and Algiers that it has come 
to be widely accepted. But even if the French intelligence 
version of the facts is accepted, it makes little sense. The 
French credit the FLN with between 30,000 and 40,000 
men under arms, and claim that 4,000 to 6,000 guerrillas 
are in the frontier regions of Tunisia, receiving arms that 


‘come overland from Libya and undergoing training. The 


regions usually named are Le Kef and Thala. It is difficult 
to accept uncritically the suggestion that the FLN, with 
anything between four-fifths and nine-tenths of its forces 
in Algeria, could be defeated if its Tunisian “ base” were 
destroyed. 


But even the French version of the facts is open to serious 
doubt. Your correspondent has not found a single inde- 
pendent observer in Tunis who accepts it. The FLN claim 
that it has arms in plenty for 100,000 men is probably 
true, though it is not certain that 100,000 men are actually 
using them. It is true that some of these arms come through 
Tunisia, though with the other supply lines that are open 
it is doubtful that they constitute more than five to ten per 
cent of the total. It is highly doubtful, on the other hand, 
that the FLN has an operation base on Tunisian soil. The 
frontier regions are open to snoopers and sightseers alike ; 
the provincial governors are in evident control, and there 
is no record of anyone seeing an armed Algerian. This 
common experience is not, of course, conclusive. 

More relevant, perhaps, is the evidence that the FLN’s 
need for a Tunisian base is slight. Its forces, known as 
the ALN (Army of National Liberation) evidently control 
certain areas of Algeria, and have set up their administration 
in them. When M. de Preux, of the International Red Cross, 
visited the four French prisoners captured near Sakiet Sidi 
Youssef, he went into Algeria by permission of the FLN 
and without reference to the French authorities. A number 
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of journalists have gone deeper into Algerian territory under 
the same auspices. While there seems little need, from the 
FLN’s point of view, of a major base in Tunisia, nobody 
contests that the FLN sends its men to Tunisia for rest and 
recuperation. The Tunisian authorities say that these men 
are allowed into Tunisia only if unarmed (though the FLN 
military leaders who come to Tunis for consultations are 
allowed to carry arms for self-defence). 

Whatever the ultimate consequences of the bombing of 
Sakiet Sidi Youssef, it is certain that it has provoked a 
revulsion against Mr Bourguiba’s policy of attempting to 
keep friendly with France. And it is clear that his immense 
authority over the Tunisian people will be shaken if he does 
not adequately respond to this understandable feeling. 


Behind Syria’s Decision 
FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


HE main Syrian contribution to the politics of the United 

Arab Republic will be of Baath-Socialist inspiration. 
Throughout the manceuvres that plague the Arab world, 
the Baath-Socialist party has remained consistently faithful 
to the Egyptian alliance. © Its fidelity rests on a firm basis, 
in that the principles of the Egyptian revolution and those 
of Syrian Baath-Socialism have much in common. Botlr 
movements are externally nationalist, internally radical ; 
both aspire to Arab unity and to the maintenance of 
neutrality between East and West ; both are alike in uncom- 
promising hostility towards Israel ; both are suspicious of 
the western links and monarchical structures of Jordan and 
Iraq. In addition, the Baath-Socialists have long regarded 
President Nasser as the only possible leader of the larger 
Arab union at which they aim. They have thereby spared 
themselves the difficulty of squaring their personal ambi- 
tions with his overwhelming appeal to the Arab masses. 

It is a foregone conclusion that the three leading Syrian 
Baath-Socialists—Akram Haurani, the Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Salaheddin Bitar, the foreign minister, 
and Khalil Kallas, the minister of national economy, will 
succeed to leading posts in the new republic. Of no other 
Syrian politician can the same be said with any certainty. 
Their futures will be decided in discussion of the appoint- 
ments to the central government, the regional executive 
councils and the national assembly, which are being con- 
ducted, on the Syrian side, primarily by the Baath-Socialists 
and their allies in the army. Those that are disappointed 
will scarcely say so. 

The union of Egypt and Syria was, in fact, a triumph for 
the Syrian Baath-Socialists—the climax of a year of steady 
progress. One by one, their enemies and rivals were out- 
manceuvred. The first to be silenced were the right-wing 
People’s Party, formerly the chief supporters of union with 
Iraq. Their representatives were edged from the govern- 
ment shortly after the Suez crisis, with the discovery in the 
Jebel Druze of a plot against the regime, organised by pro- 
Iraqi elements. The right-centre National Party, impressed 
by that display of Baath-Socialist power, preserved their 
posts in the government by sliding into the status of pliant 
allies. That left the Baath-Socialists with only two rivals of 
consequence. On the right was Khalid al Azm with a 
group of independent conservatives. For his support of 
Baath-Socialist action against the People’s Party, Khalid al 
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Azm was rewarded with the post of acting minister of 
defence, which he proceeded to exploit with characteristic 
energy—his eyes fixed, as ever, on the Presidency. On the 
left stood the Communists, under the able leadership of 
Khalid Bikdash. In general, they supported the Baath- 
Socialists, but with Lenin’s dictum in mind: “as the rope 
supports the condemned man.” 

Khalid al Azm procured substantial deliveries of Soviet 
arms for the Syrian forces, and negotiated the spectacular 
economic agreement which envisaged a Soviet loan of some 
$500 million for development purposes. He exploited the 
arms deliveries to establish his position with the Syrian 
officers corps, and the economic agreement to win favour 
with the masses. In doing so, he fell into uneasy alliance 
with Khalid Bikdash, who was also making the most of 
Soviet aid on behalf of the Communist party. 

When winter came, the Baath-Socialists found themselves 
in a tempting, but dangerous, position. They stood on the 
threshold of power ; well entrenched in the army and the 
civil service ; well organised as a party among the people ; 
knit together by a coherent popular ideology which their 
rivals (except the Communists) lacked. Yet they were beset 
by dangers from both flanks. On the left, the Communists 
presented a serious threat, particularly in the electoral sense. 
Baath-Socialist representation in the Chamber of Deputies 
(12 seats out of 142) is puny in comparison with their posi- 
tions of power in the administration and in the army. Any 
further Communist advance, splitting the left wing vote, 
might have reduced it to absurd proportions. On the right, 
Khalid al Azm embodied a more incalculable threat. He 
has changed sides more than once in his stormy career ; with 
his driving ambition and flexibility of principle, he is a 
leader rather than an ally. As matters stood before the 
Union, he could have adopted any one (or more than one) 
of several courses unwelcome to the Baath-Socialists. With- 
out going into the myriad possible combinations of the 
Syrian situation, he could, for instance, have helped the 
Communists to encroach on Baath-Socialist positions from 
the left, while trying at the same time to breathe new life 
into the decaying body of the People’s Party. 


* 


- The coalition government that has ruled Syria for the 
past year is probably the strongest the country has had since 
independence was won from the French. Yet, in view of 


~ the strains described above, it lacked the finality for which ~ 


the Baath-Socialists were striving. Events outside the 
country were also causing anxiety, some of it well-founded. 
The attack on Egypt, the pro-Iraqi plot, the Jordanian 
airlift, Turkish concentrations, and movements of the 
American Sixth Fleet : all were live memories. While the 
Syrian government could congratulate itself on having sur- 
vived past perils, it could not dismiss the possibility of 
their recurrence. At the same time, the field for manceuvre 
had been reduced. The Baath-Socialists themselves had 
discarded the idea of union with Iraq, both because of its 
monarchical structure and its links with the West. Union 
with Jordan, which seemed so imminent a year ago, had 

een blocked by the April coup détat that re-established 
the authority of King Hussein. Only Egypt remained. For 
the Baath-Socialists that meant no sacrifice of principle ; 
on the contrary, it was simply a case of pushing their policies 
to a logical conclusion. 
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Judging that the moment had come, Akram Haurani, the 
Baath-Socialist leader, struck. Brushing aside most of the 
politicians, he went straight to the army. High officers 
began making the pilgrimage to Cairo, under the guidance 
of Salaheddin Bitar, the Baath-Socialist foreign minister, 
who, after Akram Haurani himself, did most to bring about 
the union. As soon as the army found satisfaction, the 
statements to the press began, and the movement gathered 
irresistible strength. Useless for Khalid al Azm to protest— 
though he did so for a time. Sensing the strength of the pre- 
vailing wind, he finally gave his vote for the Union. Even 
Khalid Bikdash lent grudging support, though he hedged 
on some of the implications, for example, the dissolution 
of the Communist party. After that, little else mattered, 
except to put the finishing touches to the proclamation 
of Union, and to arrange for its ceremonial delivery. 


Mr Todd’s Defeat 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


HE election of Sir Edgar Whitehead, the minister repre- 
as senting the Central African Federation in Washington, 
as leader of the Southern Rhodesian division of the govern- 
ing United Federal party, has been widely but by no means 
universally welcomed in the colony. It has been becoming 
increasingly plain during the past three weeks, and glaringly 
so at last Saturday’s Federal party congress, that the election 
of either Mr. Garfield Todd or Sir Patrick Fletcher or 
any of the cabinet “ rebels ” who parted company with Mr 
Todd would permanently split the. party. The split could 
be avoided only by the election of a man not committed to 
either faction, and perhaps no one connected with Southern 
Rhodesian politics could have been less committed than Sir 
Edgar, half a world away in Washington. Sir Edgar’s elec- 
tion has therefore been welcomed as possibly the only result 
that could have avoided a split that would have benefited 
only the opposition Dominion party which is in favour of 
racial segregation. 

Sir Edgar’s election has also been welcomed in Southern 
Rhodesia because of the prevailing impression locally that 
the change has been well received in Britain and the United 
States. The greatest fear of those politicians in-the Federa- 
tion who can see further than their noses, was that the rejec- 
tion of Mr Todd would be interpreted overseas as the death 
of liberalism in Central Africa and as a move in the direction 
of South African policies. They have been relieved to learn 
that Sir Edgar’s reputation outside his country stands high 
enough to prevent this interpretation being placed on events 
except, perhaps, by professional critics of the Federation. 
So far as financial policies are concerned the banks and 
financial houses in Southern Rhodesia are not generally 
hostile to Sir Edgar, who talks the kind of language they 
understand. In this he is in sharp contrast to one of his 
most determined critics in earlier political encounters, the 
Federal government’s finance minister, Mr Donald Mac- 
Intyre, whose knowledge of economic theory is rudimentary 
and who, in such matters, leans heavily on his senior civil 
servants. 

The chief opponents of Sir Edgar’s financial policies have 
been the industrialists and businessmen (Mr MacIntyre out 
of office was one of them) who claim that he is altogether 
too harsh a taxman. When Sir Edgar was finance minister 
in Southern Rhodesia’s lean pre-Federation days, the 
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colony’s government was finding it difficult to meet even 
some of its day-to-day running expenses. Mr MacIntyre at 
the federal treasury has known only the boom years since 
Federation, with high copper tax revenues solving most 
problems before they have arisen. Now that the depressed 
world copper price makes a new lean period inevitable, the 
country may be given the opportunity of seeing whether the 
policy of the man at the head of the Southern Rhodesian 
government or that of the man in the federal treasury is 
the right one in less prosperous times. Interesting though 
this comparison may be, most Rhodesians would be happy 
not to have to make it. They would prefer to feel that 
some coordination of economic policy between the Federa- 
tion and Southern Rhodesian governments is likely. 

The other big unanswered question in Salisbury this week 
is whether Mr Todd will be offered a seat in Sir Edgar’s new 
cabinet and, if he is, whether he will accept it. It is thought 
likely that Sir Edgar’s new cabinet will include at least two 
of the former cabinet rebels (probably Mr Geoffrey Ellman 
Brown and Mr Cyril Hatty) and at least two members of the 
pro-Todd group (possibly Mr Todd himself and either Sir 
George Davenport or Mr A. D. H. Lloyd). Mr Todd has 
made it clear that he intends to retain his seat in parliament 
and that he will remain within the United Federal party. 
He has already firmly rejected attempts by some of his 
more extreme supporters to break away from the United 
Federal party and revive the old United Rhodesia party 
which went out of existence when it merged with Sir Roy 
Welensky’s Federal party. He has also firmly resisted the 
temptation to precipitate an immediate general election, a 
course which many expected him to adopt. This indicates 
that he regards the continued unity of the United Federal 
party as the most important priority ; but whether he will 
carry this belief to the extent of agreeing to serve in Sir 
Edgar’s cabinet remains to be seen. 


* 


One political reputation which has probably been irre- 
trievably ruined is that of Sir Patrick Fletcher, leader of the 
cabinet rebels. His reply to Mr Todd at last Saturday’s 
congress was so disjointed that it almost certainly lost him 
a great deal of support and resulted in his finishing a poor 
third in the first ballot between himself, Sir Edgar and Mr 
Todd. Far from accepting his defeat in the manner in 
which Mr Todd accepted his, Sir Patrick issued a statement 
to the press, on the day after the congress, demanding that 
Mr Todd should resign forthwith and hand over the gov- 
ernment to Sir George Davenport for a brief period until 
Sir Edgar could form his new cabinet. This statement came 
as a considerable shock to the other three cabinet rebels who 
promptly dissociated themselves from it. 

The ending of the month-old crisis and the solution it 
has produced have clearly been a great relief to the Federal 
prime minister, Sir Roy Welensky. Not only has a split in 
his party been avoided and an immediate general election 
averted, but Sir Edgar, who in some circles is regarded as 
Sir Roy’s only possible rival in the politics of the Federation, 
is now firmly removed from the Federal sphere. The pro- 
bability is that, notwithstanding Mr MacIntyre, the Federal 
and Southern Rhodesian governments will now work in 
closer harmony than in the past. The political crisis was 
decided shortly before midnight on Saturday. Bright 
and early on the Sunday morning, Sir Roy took train for 
the coast and is now sailing—presumably peacefully and 
well content—somewhere between Beira and Capetown. 
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A Much-Tried Portuguese 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LISBON 


MONG the 75 political prisoners held in Portugal, 
according to a statement by the minister of the interior 
before the parliamentary elections last November, Henrique 
Galvao, a former Army captain aged 63, may be considered 
the prime specimen and—except that, pleading sickness, he 
has seldom if ever appeared on trial in public since he was 
jailed on charges of treason five years ago—almost a show 
piece. The current hearing of his perennial case, adjourned 
on January 8th of this year, was continued a fortnight later, 
when one of his three accomplices charged with distributing 
subversive and defamatory leaflets was absent also through 
illness. The proceedings then were conducted in secret, 
the court being cleared by order of the judge on security 
grounds. The hearing was resumed and adjourned again 
this week. 

For obvious reasons, after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of strict political impassivity under the New State, the 
man in the street knows very little and cares next to nothing 
about Henrique Galvao or his kind. Yet the lean, mysterious 
figure of this prisoner in the tower is an unforgotten symbol. 
He stands for stubborn resistance to Dr Salazar’s inwardly 
stable and outwardly impersonal regime no less evidently 
but perhaps more effectively, in his way, than any ideologist 
of the frustrated opposition at large. After all, it is the 
government which seems to take him seriously. 

He was its man, a supporter of what the Portuguese 
call the situagdo who served with distinction as a colonial 
administrator in Africa, a soldier, and a member of the 
hand-picked National Assembly. The precise nature of the 
alleged activities that led to his imprisonment in 1953 is 
not publicly known. Some plotting, which was probably 
more theoretical than practical, and a copious flow of sub- 
versive writings from his cell have earned the much tried 
Galvao a martyr’s halo, shabby perhaps but worn with 
determined dignity. Many would regard his obdurate 
expression of revolutionary ideals as, in the circumstances, 
a purely self-assertive symptom of some literary mania. He 
is generally dismissed as a mere pamphleteer, and it is quite 
likely that this caged lone wolf, if released from captivity, 
might prove as great a nuisance to his more tactful co- 
religionists as to Portugal’s disciplinarian Prime Minister, 
the headmaster himself. 


The Hungry Stream from 
Italy’s South 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ROME 


PINION in north Italy is harsh on the “ parasites,” the 
O “ criminals,” the “lazy Southerners,” meaning people 
from the South who have come North to look for a living. 
Southern mayors are believed to pay the price of a railway 
ticket as encouragement for their surplus citizens to seek 
their fortunes in Milan, Turin or some other industrial city. 
The newcomers are bitterly resented ; the police have been 
investigating cases of threatening letters sent by a. group 
calling itself a “Committee for Liberation from the 
Southerners ” in the province of Imperia where many Cala- 
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brians have settled. It is as if they were a race of Calibans, 
sub-human, fit only to serve a Milanese and best left styed in 
their own hard rock. Some of this feeling is traditional, 
unreasoning prejudice and some, worth rather more respect, 
exasperation that after years of ambitious government 
schemes for improving the South, so many of its inhabitants 
still bring themselves and their troubles northward in a 
hungry stream. 


If north Italy is the country’s industrial heart, develop- 
ment of the South is at the heart of any solution to the 
essential weaknesses of the nation’s economy as a whole. 
When Signor Vanoni drew up his sketch for a ten-year 
economic plan in 1954 he included three main aims: full 
employment, a satisfactory balance of payments and a closing 
of the gap between the economies of the industrialised 
North and the mainly agricultural South. The first and third 
points are closely related. It is hard to imagine any success 
with the first without solving the other. After the first three 
years of applying the plan, the one aspect on which results 
have been substantially worse than expected was the problem 
of breaking down the disparity between North and 
South. Total income in the South is estimated to have 
grown in these three years at about the same rate or a little 
less than in the North ; comparatively, this is getting the 
southerner nowhere. The figures aimed at by the planners 
were an increase of four per cent for the North and 8.1 
for the South. 

The problem of the division has existed since the country 
was unified and has paradoxically grown since the proclama- 
tion of the kingdom. The circumstance in which Italy 
became a united country emphasised the historic distinc- 
tion ; the kingdom of Piedmont was the agent of unification, 
not the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, which, at the time, was 
filling its prisons with fuel for Mr Gladstone’s wrath. The 
demands of security stimulated the growth of communica- 
tions in the North which were later the basis for industrial 
growth. And so it has gone on with the North increasing its 
lead, a disparity which continues to grow. The -North is 
recognisably of western Europe ; the South is Mediterran- 
ean with Moslem and Greek touches, rich orange orchards 
on the few stretches of fertile soil and the rest barren, mostly 
mountainous and regularly punished by the weather. Nature 
from the start is against improvement. The North is plan- 
ning its first nuclear power station ; Franchetti’s account 
of the South written in 1875 describing the “ tortured, cut, 
eroded ” soil and “ almost savage agriculture ” is still true 
today for many areas. Re-afforestation, the sinking of wells, 
the building of aqueducts and mountain river conservancy 
are being undertaken, but it is a slow business. 


The greatest difficulty facing the reformers is neglect in 
the past. Where there had been earlier attempts at improve- 
ments they failed. This means that not only is there a con- 
glomeration of problems, but there is also a psychological 
issue in the reluctance of the inhabitants to accept the 
idea that the central authority genuinely intends their bene- 
fit. The size of families is daunting ; natural multiplication 
and chronic over-population threaten the collapse of some 
existing schemes. A new farm-house provided under the 
agrarian reform would accommodate the first generation. 
Some other kind of work away from the family’s plot of land 
will in many cases be urgently necessary and of this there 
is barely a sign. Much of the government’s expenditure in 
the South through the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno, the special 
fund for the purpose, has been on projects called “ pre- 
industrialisation ” for the promised expansion of industry 
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southward. In spite of incentives and the offer of easy loans 
the promise is unfulfilled ; the money is spent and industry 
goes on expanding where it stands, in the North. 

Agrarian reform was the first measure undertaken by the 
government. The two agencies working on the Southern 
mainland have so far settled nearly 50,000 families, and 
those in the islands about 19,000 families. If it were simply 
a matter of reallocating the land there would be little diffi- 
culty now that the legislation is in force. Beyond this stage 
is first the ignorance of the peasants in knowing how best 
to make use of their opportunities ; there is no denying 
this immense ignorance, though there is equally no good 
reason for writing it off as incurable stupidity. When the 
number of holdings available is limited there is sure to be 
dissatisfaction among those who are passed over. This is 
the kind of bitterness that gives the Communists a useful 
“weapon, especially where the belief exists that a man must 
show sympathy with the Christian Democrats for his 
preferment. 

The political element is important. The fear of communist 
agitation was a strong incentive to the government to take 
action in the South. According to the reports of an inter- 
view Mr Khrushchev gave recently to the correspondent 
of a Rome newspaper, and which has not been published, 
he is showing a personal awareness of the value to the 
Italian Communists in the coming general election of 
southern poverty. Even more valuable to them might be a 
situation of rising hope and disappointing achievement on 
the familiar principle that the thought of something more 
to gain is a more telling incentive to radicalism than despair. 
A fresh look at the South and its troubles may follow Signor 
Campilli’s departure from the chairmanship of the minis- 
terial committee administering the fund for the South. He 
was recently appointed president of the European Invest- 
ment Bank. 


Grotius at Geneva 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





MAMMOTH United Nations conference on the law of 

the sea will open in Geneva for a nine-week session 
on February 24th. The ghosts and survivors of the ill- 
fated 1930 conference will doubtless be there, wondering 
whether this one, too, will founder on the rocks that abound 
in territorial waters. However, this time the delegates will 
have as a basis for discussion 73 draft articles compiled by 
the International Law Commission after several years’ hard 
labour. The tidy legal minds of these fifteen legal experts 
have overcome many geographical niceties. 

The objective is a broad one: to draw up an international 
convention on any topic upon which agreement can be 
reached. If territorial waters, the continental shelf, radio- 
active pollution, or fishing rights should prove intractable 
issues, the delegates will thus be able to fall back on subjects 
like slave trading and piracy. Actually, if tempers rise, 
“pirates” is likely to prove a popular term of abuse. 
The Indonesians, defending their extravagant claims to 
sovereignty over the high seas between their three thousand 
islands, may well apply it to the Dutch. The Chileans and 
Peruvians, trying to justify their 200-mile extension of 
territorial waters under the guise of an application of the 
continental shelf concept (which applies only to “ offshore 
oil” and other resources in the sea-bed and subsoil), may 
use it to describe would-be whalers. The Icelanders, having 
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excluded foreign fishermen from large areas around their 
coasts, might apply it (though mainly in the past tense) to 
intrusive British trawlers. The Russians, conveniently for- 
getting that they recently closed Vladivostock Bay—which 
is 120 miles across—to protect two of their missile bases, 
will no doubt apply it to the Americans and British for 
warning shipping away from huge “ danger zones ” in the 
Pacific ; the Arabs, to ships sailing through the Strait of 
Tiran to Israel’s port of Eilat. 

All this would have appalled Grotius. He would have 
expected better progress in the 349 years since the publica- 
tion of his Mare liberum. He could hardly have foreseen 
the twentieth century extension of his concept of freedom 
of the high seas, which meant navigation, to include the 
laying of cables and pipelines beneath the water and flying 
above it. He would have been even more astounded at the 
general acceptance of the idea of the contiguous zone—a 
part of the high seas (not extending more than 12 miles 
from the coast) in which customs, fiscal and sanitary controls 
may be exercised by the coastal state. This idea is popular 
with the Americans—can they be thinking ahead to the 
possibility of prohibition returning, and wishing to secure 
their right to prevent rum-running within sight of their 
coasts ? 

Grotius would have admired Britain’s staunch advocacy, 
in this age of long-range missiles that can be fired from 
submarines, of the traditional three-mile cannon-shot rule 
for territorial waters, and he would have thought it bad 
manners were any delegate to recall that barely 150 years 
ago Britain was still demanding the salute due to its flag 
within the “British seas.” He would have wondered at 
the proposal for a United Nations registration entitling a 
ship to fly the UN flag and to the special protection of the 
organisation. He might have asked what kind of protection 
was to be provided, by and against whom, and whether the 
UN was planning to compete with the fashionable flags of 
convenience of Liberia and Panama, and divert part of the 
funds so earned to the Suez Canal surcharge account. 
Canals, incidentally, are not on the agenda. 





* 


But coastlines certainly are. Concerning thé limits of 
territorial waters, it has first to be debated whether they 
should be fixed at three, four, or at any rate not more 
than 12 miles (the commission is at least agreed that 12 
should be the maximum), or unilaterally determined as the 
Russians and certain Latin Americans would prefer. Then 
there arises the question of how to measure the limits, 
involving matters such as straight baselines for jagged coasts 
like Norway’s or Iceland’s, artificial islands, drying shoals, 
and “historic” bays (Russia claims that this last doctrine 
applies to Vladivostock). 

Most of the participating states proudly possess coastlines 
and are therefore directly interested in these questions. But, 
for the benefit of the land-locked states, the Geneva con- 
ference has now been overloaded with the additional 
problem of their free access to the sea. The land-locked 
states—Afghanistan, Austria, Bolivia, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Laos, Luxemburg, Nepal, Paraguay and Switzerland— 
have been in a private huddle at the UN for months, and 
have created a new block that cuts across all the familiar 
regional and ideological alignments. They are expected to 
press for a special convention—and, as the Swiss have local 
naval supremacy, one could scarcely blame them if they 
backed up their pressure by sending a gunboat. 
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Funding Comes First 


UST a year after the Government made the issue of 
£300 million 33 per cent Funding stock 1999-2004 
at £80, it finally got rid of it. On the same day, 

last Tuesday, it announced a new issue to fill the gap 
in its supply of long dated stocks. This is of £300 
million Funding Stock 54 per cent 1982-84, at £984 
for which lists opened and closed yesterday and it takes 
over on the Government broker’s shelves the space that 
the “never never” stock vacates. It will be on sale 
during the coming months. 


Thus seen, the new funding issue is certainly not a 
turning point in financial policy ; it can almost be repre- 
sented as a matter of routine. It was as necessary this 
week that the Bank of England should put some new 
long dated scrip into the Government broker’s hands as 
it was essential a month ago to issue £500 million of 
54 per cent Exchequer stock 1966 to cater for the needs 
of the banks. Given only that the authorities were 
determined to continue the policy of funding by open 
market selling and to keep control, the creation of two 
new stocks—one a short medium and the other a long 
medium—could not have been avoided, nor even 
delayed, whatever their intentions about Bank rate in 
the future and the degree of monetary stringency that 
they consider desirable. 


The Government never does really make its issues at 
a single price on a single day. It started selling the 
“never never” stock at 80 a year ago ; it sold it down 
to 63 and up again to 66:5. The average effective price 
of issue will never be known (that is one of the gaps in 
public knowledge on which the conclusions of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee will be of importance). But it is 
reasonable to hope that the new stock will sell in quicker 
time, and at prices less humiliating compared with the 
original intention, than its predecessor did. 


There are three essential differences between the 
policies of February, 1957, and those of this month. 





The issue of a year ago was deliberately planned to take 
the steam out of the gilt edged market: at the outset it 
did not look attractive and it was not meant to. That 
issue followed hot on the heels of the ill-starred reduc- 
tion in the Bank rate from 54 per cent to § per cent 
so that the donkey had already been allowed to eat the 
carrot. Thirdly it was made when the Government 
broker had not run out of stock. This time the Govern- 
ment broker had run right out of “longs” and the 
donkey has not had all his carrot. Moreover the terms of 
the new issue—a gross redemption yield of £5 12s. 3d. 
per cent to final redemption in George Orwell’s 1984— 
fits neatly into the existing pattern of yields. The stock 
should suit some of the pension funds and insurance 
companies. It is a damper only to the extent that any 
big block of stock in the hands of the Government is. 


Y ET there is a little more behind what has been done 
this week than a mere routine replacement. There 
is first a good solid achievement ; confidence in the gilt 
edged market has continued to grow with hardly a break 
since Bank rate was raised to 7 per cent on September 
19th. Long dated gilt edged are now back to the prices 
at which they stood just before that event, despite 
massive funding sales by the Government broker in 
the meantime. And demand is still strong. The succes- 
sion of smaller issues that had been planned to satisfy 
it has been proving quite insufficient. London County 
Council’s £20 million 6 per cent issue, more than 15 
times subscribed, was one such. Applications for £100 
were cut out, applications for between £200 and £2,300 © 
received {100 of stock and the big applicants received 
between 5 per cent and 6 per cent of their needs ; a 
premium of 14 points was established in early dealings. 
There seems no reason to doubt that an Australian 
issue, if made without a big Government loan first, 
would have been a similarly embarrassing success. The 
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danger of loss of control by the authorities over so eager 
a market had become real. 

Secondly the issue makes provision to accommodate 
the inflow of foreign funds attracted to London from 
abroad by high interest rates. Funding 53 per cent 
1982-84 is tax free to residents abroad. The importance 
of the concession should not be overstated ; there are 
only a few of these privileged stocks (shown in the table) 
and the number with over five years to run to their first 
optional redemption dates, and therefore available to 
holders of security sterling, is smaller still. The policy 


STOCKS TAX FREE TO RESIDENTS ABROAD 


Yields Per Cent 








Redemption 








Price Flat } 
Net Net 
Gross | grossed | grossed 


£ | at 7s. 6d.| at 8s. 6d. 
! 





War taan 31%. ....0% 643 5-48 
Bought with security 
ee 5<357 cD 
Funding 4% 1960-90.. 89 % 4-53 5-44* 
Funding 54% 1982-84 | 98} 5-58 5-65 
Bought with security 


EOE ocuascxs 5-67 

Savings 3% 1965-75 :. 70 iixd 4-25 
Bought with security 

SINE Sos ance 4-32 


Savings 3% 1960-70 .. 754xd 3-97 7:40 
I I 6 once to 91 4xd 4-36 5-77 
Bought with security 
NE hse ns nie 4°43 in 
Savings 3% 1955-65 .. 86 fxd 3-48 6-72 
War Loan 3% 1955-59 | 9648 3-10 6-23 


* If redeemed by Sinking Fund in 1975. t Average life about 9} years, 


is to provide a few stocks through which bona fide 
foreign residents can be paid their interest gross, even 
though many would get total or partial relief in their 
home countries through double tax agreements if they 
bought tax deducted stocks. If the tax exemption and 
the terms of the new stock itself prove attractive enough 
to encourage some of those foreign investors to go long, 
and if it draws into long term investment some part of 


The prestige of research institutions today 
must not overshadow the real contributions 
still made by the individual inventor 


RITAIN and America are today employing about 
B 13 per cent of their national incomes and up 
to a third of their technically trained people 
in research and development. Most people would 
agree that they ought to be employing more. This 


investment of men and money is generally accepted as 
the price of technological innovation in an industrial 
economy; and, as such, is willingly paid. New products 
and processes are assumed to flow systematically if not 
automatically from industrial research departments, 


Who are the 
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the overseas sterling balances not expected to be 
required for some considerable time—a trail that was 
blazed by Sir Oliver Franks in his address to Lloyds 
Bank’s shareholders—so much the better. 


The first big lesson of modern flexible monetary con- 
trol has now been learned. It is that the short range 
advantage of the Exchequer must be subordinated to 
the objective of co-ordinating the Government’s 
borrowing policy with the control of the whole economy. 
Narrow advantage would suggest borrowing on short 
dated stocks when interest rates are high. But this is 
a 24-26 year stock with a 54 per cent coupon—an 
expensive loan to be used to fund shorter stocks. That 
is one practical application of the Chancellor’s state- 
ment to the National Production Advisory Council 
last week that “ tight control on money and credit at 
home must continue for the present.” 

A second lesson about open market policy perhaps 
remains to be learned. It is that what can be achieved 
by market tactics, however useful, is limited. The 
Government broker can delay a rise or temporarily 
check a fall. He cannot create a bull market. Now he 
is presented with one and his task is to channel it into 
purchases of stock and to curb and delay the rise in 
prices. Therefore the new stock can act as a peg on 
long term interest rates. If, for example, Bank rate 
were to be reduced the new stock could still be on sale 
at much the same prices as before. Events at the 
moment are working for him. Demand for gilt edged 
(prices of which dipped only slightly when the issue was 
announced) remains strong. The most touching tribute 
to the gilt edged market for many a long day comes 
from the hapless sponsors to the Shell issue. Limited 
supplies of security sterling, they have been complain- 
ing, will be diverted from Shell new to Funding 54 per 
cent. How many foreign residents a year ago would 
have preferred a British Government “long” to a 
leading oil equity ? 


Innovators? 


which sift out what will benefit industry from the 
advances in fundamental science achieved in institutions 
for “ pure ” or “ basic ” research. It follows—comfort- 
ably—that to provide more trained people with yet 
more resources in research institutions of both kinds 
will guarantee the continuance, if not the acceleration, 
of a pace of technological upsurge which we take to 
be already faster than ever before. 

It is as well to be reminded that these are assump- 
tions, not axioms. The present state of knowledge of 
how technical progress occurs is too rudimentary to 
prove or disprove them—or, indeed, any other plausible 
generalisation about the matter. No way has yet been 
devised of comparing the significance of different tech- 
nical advances ; there is no measurable meaning in a 
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“rate of innovation” and nothing to show whether 
technical progress is faster today, or just better 
publicised. Even if innovations could be ranked or 
“scored,” it would seem practically impossible to 
identify them all, or their precise origins. Today’s 
reliance on institutionalised research as the modern 
channel of science into industrial innovation—a flow 
that can be increased in volume by widening or deepen- 
ing the channel—is one of the few acts of faith that 
materialists of both East and West seem prepared to 
make. 

This faith in the research institution as a guaranteed 
and broadly sufficient source of technical progress is 
difficult to test directly. But it is usually, and logically, 
associated with the assumption that comparatively 
little is contributed today by that older agent of innova- 
tion: the individual inventor. His role as originator, 
and as a vital link between scientific possibility and 
industrial application, is assumed to have been largely 
taken over by the research institutions, which can 
gather together the original minds, equip them with 
the information, contacts and equipment that they 
lacked alone, and establish direct contact between 
science and industry. And this corollary assumption is 
susceptible of a rather more practical test. It has 
recently been challenged. 


OUR years ago, in the University of Chicago, 

Professor John Jewkes, Mr David Sawers, and Mr 
Richard Stillerman began to examine the origins of 
some sixty inventions of this century. They were con- 
cerned to establish how many came from individual 
inventors or individuals working with complete freedom 
in research institutions such as university departments, 
and how many from the research departments of 
industry or other institutions where research is guided 
towards defined ends. Their findings, set out with 
50 of the most interesting of the case histories in a 
new book The Sources of Invention,* are impressive— 
and incidentally fascinating. 

Professor Jewkes and his colleagues found that they 
could classify more than half of these modern innova- 
tions as “ individual invention”—i.e. originated by 
men working on their own or with complete freedom 
of initiative : 

air conditioning ; automatic transmission; Bakelite ; 

ballpoint pen ; catalytic cracking of petroleum ; “ Cello- 

phane ”; chromium plating ; “ Cinerama ”; cotton picker ; 
cyclotron ; domestic gas refrigerator ; electric precipita- 
tion ; electron microscope ; gyro-compass ; hardening of 
liquid fats ; helicopter ; insulin ; jet propulsion ; “ Koda- 
chrome”; magnetic recording ; penicillin ; “ Polaroid ” 
camera ; power steering ; quick freezing ; radio ; safety 
razor ; self-winding wristwatch ; “ Streptomycin ”; Sulzer 
loom ; synthetic light polariser ; titanium ; xerography ; 
zip fastener. 

Those inventions which had originated largely in the 


* Macmillan. 428 pages. 3ls. 6d, 
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research laboratories of manufacturing companies 
were: 

acrylic fibres ; “ Cellophane ” tape ; continuous hot-strip 

rolling ; crease resisting fabrics ; DDT ; diesel-electric 

locomotive ; Duco lacquers; fluorescent lighting ; 

“ Freon ” refrigerants ; “ Krilium ” ; methyl methylacry- 

late polymers ; modern artificial lighting ; “ Neoprene ”; 

nylon ; polyethylene ; silicones ; synthetic detergents ; 

television ; “ Terylene ”; tetraethyl lead ; transistor. 
Out of 61 inventions studied, 33 came from individuals 
and only 21 from companies ; the rest were of such 
mixed technological parentage as to defy the authors’ 
classification. 

Such evidence, as the authors recognise, “ must 
necessarily be qualitative, selective and impressionistic, 
more historical than scientific.” Any such selection of 
examples must be arbitrary: it would not be difficult 
to add more items to either side of this balance of 
responsibility for modern invention. The authors have 
not pretended to measure how significant either source 
of innovation is, to rank their examples in any way, 
or to be exhaustive or necessarily balanced in their 
coverage of different industrial fields. They have 
deliberately left out nuclear energy, which has done 
more than any other. single development to fix in the 
public mind the stereotype of research successfully 
directed towards chosen ends. They feel, understand- 
ably, that too little is known publicly about this whole 
development process : and that in any case, having been 
wholly free of normal economic limitations, it can hardly 
be taken asa pattern. But on their chosen question— 
whether the individual inventor is still of any signific- 
ance in industrial innovation—their evidence seems 
conclusive : in the last 50 years, he has been. And there 
is no question that their list of recent contributions from 
individual inventors includes many of great importance. 

Industrial research departments were certainly estab- 
lished here and there by: 1900 in chemicals and electrical 
engineering in particular, equally certainly their number 
and range of work have since grown greatly. The array 
of contributions from individuals since 1900 would not 
preclude the possibility that today, at the end of the 
nineteen-fifties, research departments may be contribut- 
ing the broad bulk of successful innovation. Moreover, 
much of their contribution will be less separately identi- 
fiable than ‘the examples quoted above, though not in 
the aggregate necessarily less important. It has been 
said that 

For every radical innovation which thus rises to fame, 

there are tens of thousands of minor improvements in 

products and processes, which (though individually not a 


complete break with the past) may over a period of years 
create something quite new. 


And a large proportion of the work of research depart- 
ments in industry consists of just such steady improve- 
ment or systematic search among possibilities. In the 
chemical industry, indeed, this seems to be the ruling 
pattern of progress ; in comparison with other indus- 
tries, the modern chemical industry seems to have had 
rather few contributions from the gifted outsider. 
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Professor Jewkes and his colleagues would presum- 
ably not deny this. They were concerned, in the first 
place, with inventions, distinct leaps in knowledge and 
technique, the contribution of originality rather than 
assiduity. What their study does establish is that a 
substantial proportion of these original contributions 
have recently come, and are still coming, from sources 
other than the research departments of industry, and 
that such departments continue to rely heavily upon 
other sources of original thinking. Moreover, research 
departments have on occasion impeded the acceptance 
of new ideas from outside. The authors do not doubt 
that today “a larger proportion of inventive individuals 
than formerly now find their way into organised institu- 
tions where inevitably some restrictions must be placed 
upon their activities.” They are concerned to inquire 
whether this is an unmixed blessing—quoting the 
remark of one research director that “there are prob- 
ably just as many frustrated inventors within industrial 
research laboratories as outside them.” 

If “the industrial laboratory does not appear to be 
a particularly favourable environment for inducing 
invention,” is it nevertheless vital for the development 
of original ideas, whatever their sources, into successful 
industrial products or processes ? Here the evidence 
of this book could not hope to be conclusive. Many 
of the examples of successful innovation deriving from 
individual inventors that it mentions were in fact 
assisted at some stage by the development departments 
of companies, large or small ; nevertheless, some were 
carried right through by individuals or the small firms 
they founded. In many cases large-scale organisation 
for development has paid off ; and clearly companies 
generally play a bigger part in this stage of innovation 
than they may do in the generation of new ideas. Even 
s0, it is impossible to show that any particular institu- 
tional form is necessary or ideal for the development of 
ideas into ironmongery. 


evidence that the individual inventor is still an 
active and far from moribund contributor to technical 
progress should at least puncture public confidence 
that mere proliferation of trained personnel in larger 
and larger laboratories can guarantee technological 
progress for any country. It does not argue against 
increasing the quantity, but for more attention to 
quality. The argument does not affect Britain’s need to 
widen scientific and technical education : training can 
do the inventive mind no harm, wherever it chooses to 
employ its talents. But it does perhaps underline the 
point that competition to duplicate the massed battalions 
of scientists and technologists arrayed in American 
research institutions may not inevitably be Britain’s 
wisest deployment of trained intelligence—still less 
the emulation of the methods of organisation 
of research sometimes pursued in Russia. It 
suggests that public policy should be directed 
towards encouraging the widest possible variety of 
types of institution concerned with research and 


§ mews deliberately provocative argument, and its 
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development (the United States is notably better 
off in this respect than Britain); and should lean over 
backwards, in spite of temptation, from drawing centres 
of comparatively autonomous research, such as univer- 
sity departments, too closely into the web of “ applied 
research.” The recital of ideas originating outside, 
and of the inherent difficulties in managing originality, 
makes this book essential if chastening reading for 
every research director. Its cold shower of facts, more- 
over, should combat any tendency for scientists inside 
research institutions to develop into a kind of priest- 
hood of technique, scorning the impious intruder into 
their temples. 

How to encourage the kind of individualist outsider 
who appears and might best remain outside, indeed, 
is the second problem of policy raised by this book. 
Could he be offered greater assistance or rewards than 
the monopoly of a patent now grants him ? The patent 
system is admittedly imperfect: suggestions that it 
could be replaced by some modified system of public 
rewards graded according to independent assessment 
by technical panels, which might be more logical 
and no more difficult to adminster, have never 
found official favour. Professor Jewkes and his 
colleagues do not rule out the possibility of some 
institute providing research facilities at public 
expense for the inventive individual: one occa- 
sional success, in their view, would counterbalance 
many half-baked failures, and technical originality 
seems surely as deserving of subsidy as, say, the ballet. 
And they attach some importance to the possibility of 
honest brokers between industry and inventors ; com- 
mercial agencies that might bypass industry’s ignorance 
of what inventors offer and, more important, inventors’ 
ignorance of what industry could really commercially 
use. However much reliance may be placed on 
organised research, this potential leavening cannot be 
dispensed with. There are far too few minds capable 
of genuine originality, at any level, for any country to 
afford to waste ; and, still, a fair number of them are 
always likely to work best out of harness, on their own. 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1958 
THE ITALIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EUROPEAN CARS 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are: 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Knocking at the Gate 


IKE the porter at Glamis, the stock market had in the 
L end to ebey the summons at the gate. First came 
the taps—speeches by Mr Heathcoat Amory and by Mr 
Alfred Robens, the further fall in commodity prices, and 
the cut in oil prices. They were loud enough to arrest the 
technical rally in industrial share prices that occurred in 
the first week of this month. Then came the bangs—the 
growth in unemployment in the United States and the 
Rochdale by-election. They could not be ignored. Was 
the recession worse than the market had been anticipating 
during the long slide in equity prices last summer and 


Sept. Nov. Feb. Feb. Feb. 

18, S. 6, 12, 13, 

1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 

Assoc. Portland Cement: 43/9 30/3 34/6 31/6 31/6 
Assoc. Electrical Industries 60/3 49/9 50/3 47/3 47/9 
Bowater Paper.......... 34/-xd 26/3 29/9 27/9 28 /- 


British Petroleum ....... 129/-xd 98/13 90/7} 84/43 84/10} 
Pore PRONE ici c cece 33/6 30/- 35/6 34/- 33/3 
Beet FUE. kde ceases’ 50/6 42/3 49/9 46/6 46/3 


Hawker Siddeley........ 37/73 283° «27/9 5/989 


Imperial Chemical....... 4l/- 36/14 39/9 37/9 37/6 
Lancashire Cotton....... 37/44 31/10} 31/103 30/44 30/9 
Marks & Spencer ‘‘A’’.. 49/44 40/- 42/103 40/73 40/3 
P& O Deferred........ 30 /- 24/-{ 25/6 24/3 23/44 
ccoalihe sa CONTROL 110/7$ 94/— 90/3 87 /- 87/- 
WOMNOVEr USES oc Sicesesee 93/14 74/6 78/44 75/74 75/9 


autumn ? Investors could not be sure, but prices on Wed- 
nesday had to come down. On Wednesday the Financial 
Times ordinary share index fell by 2.5 points to 158.8, 
which broke through the “ Guy Fawkes low ” of 159.0 on 
November 5th ; it was also the lowest point recorded since 
July 24, 1954. On Thursday earlier falls were reversed in 
part when Wall Street opened a little steadier. Over the 
week to Wednesday’s close The Economist Indicator fell 
8.1 points to 170.7, also breaking through the November 
“low ” of 171.2. Few were selling but fewer were buying. 
Money available for investment is largely pre-empted for 
new issues, especially of fixed interest stocks, and stagging 
seems to have developed into a new technique of combining 
liquidity: with a gamble. Investors were prepared to stag 
as the response to the LCC loan and to the Babcock and 
Wilcox £2 million issue of a 6 per cent debenture (1980-83) 
at 97 showed. The latter attracted £43 million of subscrip- 


tions, but investors had taken their decision to apply before. 


this week’s break in the market. 

With these knockings echoing ominously through the 
“House,” the new “Shell” stock went away to a bad 
start. “ Shell” Transport had offered by rights, in the ratio 
of one for ten, 8,177,204 ordinary shares of £1 each at 110s. 
On the eve of dealings there were hopes of a premium of 
26s. 3d. on the issue price in an active market. The market 
was indeed active, but it was dominated by small sellers. 
Dealings began at 25s. premium, came down to 22s. pre- 


mium and then recovered to 23s. 6d. premium. The story 
was repeated on Wednesday when the price was lowered 
to 20s. premium before recovering to 20s. 3d. and on Thurs- 
day it slipped to 20s. 13d. Institutions were not taking up 
the stock as it came on offer at these prices, and buying 
from the United States was modest. It was not a good 
week for “ Shell,” but it was not a good week anywhere in 
the equity market. 


Mr Robens Depresses Steel Shares 


HREE weeks ago Mr Harald Peake of the Steel Com- 

pany of Wales appealed to the labour movement to 
say clearly whether it intended to re-nationalise the steel 
industry or not ; on Sunday Mr Robens gave him the only 
answer that anybody (except just possibly Mr Peake) would 
have expected. It was a firm enough “ Yes” quite to halt 
buying of steel shares on the Stock Exchange, and to 
reverse a mild rise in share prices. Selling pressure after the 
speech was fairly strong, but share prices were marked down 
even more, because jobbers were unwilling to take stock on 
to their books and accordingly widened their prices. 

Mr Robens was at least less shocked than Mr Morgan 
Phillips at the idea that this industry should prepare to 
defend itself against the threat. He agreed that Mr Andrew 
Stewart and his fellow chairmen in steel were “ perfectly 
free to express their own views and take whatever actions 
they are entitled to take within the law to frustrate what we 
in the Labour party propose to do.” He added : 

No one, in fact, is making a case for the public ownership 

on the basis that it is an inefficient industry. We have 

never said that. The public ownership of the iron and 
stee] industry is vital to the economic planning of the 
nation’s affairs. 
Clearly, somebody has been impressed by the prestige 
advertising of the British Iron and Steel Federation. 

But Mr Robens was significantly unspecific about just 

how Labour would propose to re-nationalise steel ; if the 


Issue Oct.3!1 Dec.5 Jan.3 Feb.7 Feb. 13 

price 1957 1957 1958 1958 1958 
Coteiiets 22. sca< 26/- 24/6 29/3 26/6xd 26/74 25/- 
Dorman Long... 22/6 20/74 24/9 22/74xd 24/3 22/104 
Lancashire Steel . 22/- 21/3 26/— 24/3 23/-xd 22/- 
Steel of Wales .. 20/- 16/6 17/74 16/6xd 17/3 16/3 


Stewarts & Lloyds {176 20/- 23/7} 22/-xd 23/9 21/9 


inti: 25/- 18/9 21/1} 20/3xd 20/73 18/9 


17 /8t 


* Adjusted for scrip issue. + Adjusted for rights and scrip issue. 


party has any coherent plan, it is clearly not going to be 
prematurely disclosed. The probability is that it has not. 
If one accepts as inevitable the fact that the threat will 
remain until an election, and will continue both to depress 
share prices and to make it hard for steel companies to raise 
money from the market for capital development, that lack 
of Labour commitment to any cut-and-dried plan might 
still, on balance, be counted an advantage for the industry’s 
future. 
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DEFENCE PRODUCTION 


The Paper and the Cracks 


HE manner in which the Defence White Paper lists the 
A@ arms ordered for the services suggests—perhaps 
deliberately—that few changes have been made since last 
year. Two comparatively woolly sentences in last year’s 
white paper about the future of bomber and fighter pro- 
duction in this country caused an outbreak of passions in 
the defence ministries ; this year there seems to be a good 
deal of white papering over the cracks. Work is going 
ahead on atomic submarines; anti-aircraft and airborne 
guided weapons; on Britain’s 2,000-mile range ballistic 
weapon ; on the V-bombers and their guided bombs ; and 
on a small, fast bomber for the Navy which the RAF is 
being pressed to adopt as a replacement for the Canberra. 
This is a formidable list and the former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not be the only person who believed it 
should be drastically pruned. 

But whereas Mr Thorneycroft was for outright cancel- 
lations, present policy appears to be based on the more nega- 
tive, though not less effective, approach of not re-ordering. 
The Defence White Paper shows that existing production 
has been left intact ; what it does not show is the likelihood 
that development of those manned aircraft that are now in 
production—the Hunter and P.1 fighters and the V- 
bombers—is likely to be cut off at a relatively early stage, 
certainly much sooner than would normally be expected. 
There were eleven versions of the Meteor and at least nine 
of the Canberra bomber, but it would be surprising if there 
were more than two marks of English Electric P.1 fighter— 
or of any of the V-bombers. These aircraft are all capable 
of further development, but the same money put into guided 
missiles ought to give bigger returns by the same date 
in terms of fire power, technological investment and poten- 
tial service life. 


* 


Pressure to continue the development of existing types 
of manned aircraft will no doubt be considerable—indeed 
it is the main threat to the effectiveness of the switch in 
policy. Nevertheless the fact is being faced in the defence 
ministries that work on manned aircraft is taking far too 
big a share of the limited resources available for develop- 
ment. The consequences for the aircraft industry now that 
the divorce between military and civi] production is com- 
plete are serious. There are signs that the United States 
ultimately intends to leave the development of intermediate 
range ballistic missiles entirely in British hands, but this 
will not provide work for all aircraft companies. To develop 
new outlets for the aircraft industry’s spare capacity will 
take time and may not go smoothly. Rolls-Royce, for 
example, has developed a specialised nuclear engineering 
department that is building the reactor for this country’s 
first atomic submarine. But there are signs that the Govern- 
ment has had several changes of mind about this particular 
project. The Defence White Paper skates over any 
reference to the source from which atomic submarines will 
be obtained. This omission, coupled with recent American 
offers to provide detailed blueprints to selected allies, 
suggests that either American reactors, or at least their blue- 
prints, might be used in this country to get these new 
submarines quickly into service. 
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BRITISH TRADE 


A Shaky Start 


HE first trade figures for 1958 offer little comfort. Pro- 
= visional figures for January show another small decline 
in the value of exports and a slight expansion in imports. 
As a result the trade deficit rose from the exceptionally low 
figure of £19 million in December to £35 million last 
month. This gap is respectably small but the import bill is 
getting considerable help from prices at present, and the 
rise in the trade deficit is unwelcome. 

Exports in January usually compare favourably with the 
average for the fourth quarter ; last month they did not. 


_ UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(€ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Imports Exports Re-exports Trade —* 

cif fob fob deficit Aanerica® 
FO ee xs 339-6 277-1 H-t 51-4 36-0 
Ist quarter .. 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32-0 
gee 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
mee laa he 332-1 265 -6 9-8 56-6 37°5 
ee 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
October .... 353-1 271-8 11-2 70-1 35-4 
November .. 319-9 286-9 11-0 22-0 38-1 
December... 313-6 282-4 12-2 19-0 34-0 
1958, January. 325-0 277-8 12-6 34-7 29°5 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. + Provisional. 
Shipments to Canada, and to a lesser extent to the United 
States, are however, seasonally low in January. But even 
allowing for that fact the performance in these markets was 
disappointing. Exports to the United States were 8 per 
cent less than the monthly rate in the last quarter of 1957 
and lower than in any month last year except August, while 
exports to Canada were the lowest for two years. 


The Coal Nobody Wants 


UBSTANTIAL cuts in export prices from the beginning of 
S this year have not enabled the National Coal Board to 
increase its exports : in the first few weeks of the year these 
were markedly lower than at the beginning of 1957. Nobody 
ia Europe seems short-of the kinds of coal, such as power 
station smalls, that the board most wants to sell : indeed, 
mounting pithead and opencast stocks in Britain can be 
matched in Germany and Belgium, and the low level of 
transatlantic freight rates makes American coal sharply com- 
petitive in price for such orders as are going. Most of the 
coal actually being imported from the United States into 
Europe, however, is under long-term contracts : little is 
currently being ordered. 

Britain’s own stocks are very slowly declining, because 
consumption is seasonally exceeding production. The level 
of output, indeed, would in ordinary circumstances seem 
alarmingly low: over the fitst six weeks of the year, a 
million tons down on the first six weeks of 1957, mainly as 
a result of greater absenteeism. The Coal Board is divert- 
ing the emphasis a little from quantity to quality—which in 
coal today means size. Whether the Government will soon 
feel ready to end domestic solid fuel rationing at the begin- 
ning of the coal summer—probably with an opening of the 
price “concertina” to make large coal dearer—remains to 
be seen. 
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OIL PRICES 


Oil Prices and Taxes 


RICES of petrol and other products from the refineries 
P in the US Gulf and Caribbean, together with the cost 
of shipping them to Britain, set a ceiling to the price at 
which virtually identical products can be sold in Britain— 
even when most of the petrol used in Britain is refined 
here from imported Middle East crude oil. Petrol prices 
at the pump in Britain are invariably held up very close 
to that ceiling, but when the ceiling is lowered, as it was 
when the prices of almost all petroleum products in the 
Caribbean fell last week, prices have to be cut in Britain, 
sooner or later, by a roughly corresponding amount. The 
only major exception this week has been fuel oil, where the 
recent fall in the Caribbean price has not been fully reflected 
in Britain ; but British prices had already fallen more than 
Caribbean prices last autumn, and may not fall further until 
—as seems probable—the price of fuel oil in the Caribbean 
weakens still more. 

This week’s reduction of id. a gallon in the price of petrol 
at the pump puts wholesale prices a halfpenny a gallon 
below those prevailing sixteen months ago before the Suez 
canal was blocked, but as the dealer’s profit margin is now 
a penny a gallon higher than it was then, the retail price is 
still a halfpenny a gallon higher. A cut of 3d. a gallon 
on premium grade petrol priced in the inner zones at §s. o}d. 
(now 4s. 113d.) is a reduction of not much more than one 
per cent. But the retail price includes a tax of 2s. 6d. a 
gallon, which is now fractionally higher than the entire cost 
of producing, refining, storing, transporting and distributing 
a gallon of petrol (including the oil companies’ and dealers’ 
profit). If that tax is excluded, 3d. a gallon is a reduction 
of 24 per cent on a premium grade petrol, and not far 
short of 4 per cent on a standard grade. If the Govern- 
ment should ever need to stimulate consumer spending, 
rather than restrict it, it might do worse than to experiment 
with a cut in the petrol tax. While the tax more than 
doubles the cost of petrol to the motorist the oil companies 
cannot do much to test the elasticity of demand for petrol 
by cutting prices—but the Government could. 


BEA’S JETS 


Green Light at Last 


N Wednesday afternoon the Minister of Transport 
QO called an end to the dispute that has harassed the 
attempts of British European Airways to order a small fleet 
of 24 jet airliners and announced that talks would begin 
within the week between the corporation and the group 
headed by de Havilland and Rolls-Royce. This was the per- 
mission that BEA has been seeking since early December. 
It had been blocked by the Ministry of Supply on the 
grounds that the de Havilland group, as originally con- 
stituted, did not have resources behind it which looked as 
good on paper as those of the competing Bristol-Hawker 
Siddeley group. Little has changed since then, except that 
the de Havilland proposals have been tardily spelled out in 
rather more detail and with somewhat greater precision, and 
the part of Rolls-Royce in the partnership has been clarified. 
It is not clear therefore whether Mr Watkinson made his 
decision with or without the grudging approval of the 
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Ministry of Supply, which during the weeks of suspense has 
not concealed its belief that the future of the aircraft industry 
would have been better served by channelling work in the 
direction of the Hawker Siddeley Group rather than that of 
de Havilland. 

What the Minister of Transport was called on to decide 
was not, however, what was good for the British aircraft 
industry, but what was good for British European Airways, 
an issue that tended to get kicked more and more to one 
side in the unedifying scrimmage that followed. It is not 
the first time that the interests of the nationalised air cor- 
porations have clashed with government policy for the air- 
craft industry ; it is to Mr Watkinson’s great credit that this 
time he kept the two firmly apart and gave approval to 
BEA’s request for negotiations with de Havilland—although 
not until there was no possible excuse, real or imaginary, 
for any further delay. Both sides were playing for high 
stakes. The BEA order may not be large enough for the 
manufacturer to show a profit, but it is big enough to justify- 
ing tooling up to put a new aircraft and its engines into 
production. It may, moreover, be the last new aircraft, 
military or civil, to go into production in this country for 
many years. It is therefore understandable that all sides 
involved should fight for it with every means at hand. The 
general opinion will be that Mr Watkinson was a fair 
referee in a rough maul. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Sterling Near the Ceiling 


TERLING has again been in good commercial demand 
S this week. Against the dollar it has been firm at around 
$2.813 in the official market. This is almost the effective 
ceiling and the control has been taking in dollars on most 
days. These purchases were necessary to prevent the rate 
rising beyond the nominal ceiling of $2.82. There has also 
been exceptionally good demand for transferable sterling, 
which has strengthened this week to over $2.79. The recent 
rise in the transferable rate follows substantial purchases 
on the Continent, some of them on account of the Russians, 
who have been buying rubber. The movement, however, 
merely restores the relation between official and transferable 
sterling roughly as it was two months ago. Last November 
the margin between transferable and official sterling was as 
narrow as } per cent. It then widened to nearly 1 per cent, 
partly as a result of Japanese sales of transferable sterling. 
Now that those sales have stopped, the margin is back again 
to about 0.8 per cent. 

There has been little evidence of further covering of 
speculative accounts against sterling. The forward premium 
on dollars has been inclined to widen again this week, but 
this is the natural reflection of the gap separating interest 
rates in New York and London. The forward premium 
on dollars, however, still leaves about 3 per cent of the 
interest rate differential, a figure which should encourage 
continued movement of short-term money to the London 
market. There has been evidence of a further movement 


- of Canadian and American money in this direction ; that 


flow was probably one of the factors encouraging the 
London discount market to bid last week’s Treasury bills 
down to a lower rate. 

Against Continental currencies, sterling has put up a 
mixed performance, but it has been strong against the 
guilder. This currency has been on offer against sterling 
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as one of the by-products of the “ Shell ” Transport issue. 
That issue has played some part in the strength of security 
sterling which over the past week has appreciated from 
$2.754 to $2.764. The new £300 million Government loan, 
with its tax concession to non-residents, may do likewise. 


ATOMIC INSURANCE 


£5 Million Liability 


HE first privately owned atomic reactor built in this 
T country, Associated Electrical Industries’ Merlin 
research reactor, will be operating this spring long before 
the government’s legislation covering the inspection and 
insurance of non-government nuclear plants can come into 
effect. In this matter, the insurance market has moved a 
good deal faster than the authorities. A committee consist- 
ing of the leading insurance companies and Lloyds formed 
an atomic insurance pool early last year and this is now 
negotiating to provide cover for at least seven different 
projects, including Merlin and some foreign plants. 

Three big atomic power stations are already under con- 
struction for the Generating Board in England, and one in 
Scotland, while a public inquiry is being held at this moment 
about a fifth site in Wales. The legislation outlined in the 
House of Commons on Monday by Sir Ian Horobin would 
provide for the inspection and licensing of all such privately 
owned atomic plants—presumably by inspectors reporting 
to the Ministry of Power. It would also make the owners 
liable for any damage to third parties caused by those plants 
up to a limit of £5 million ; the risks carried on the plants 
themselves are a good deal greater and will be fully covered. 
This £5 million limit is exactly half the rule of thumb figure 
of £10 million which the insurance committee had them- 
selves used as a rough yardstick for the maximum third 
party claims that they estimated might follow a major 
accident at an atomic plant. But any figure is bound to be 
notional ; on the evidence of the Windscale accident, where 
third party claims are put somewhere near £100,000, a 
£5 million limit ought to provide comfortable cover. If 
third party damage were to exceed that, the government 
would have a national disaster on its hands and would pre- 
sumably have to come to the rescue of the victims. 

These arrangements refer only to the relatively fool-proof 
natural uranium reactors being built for British power 
stations. The atomic plants that the insurance pool may 
be asked to cover abroad will not necessarily be of this 
basically safe Calder Hall type, and while £5 million ought 
to cover the maximum conceivable damage to third parties 
that could be caused by a reactor of this kind, that might 
not be true of other types of atomic plants either in 
this country or overseas. 


AFTER THE CHEQUES ACT 


Receipts Going Out 


ORD LANSDOWNE, answering a question in the House of 
Lords on Tuesday, estimated that twopenny stamps 

on receipts brought about £5 million into the revenue in 
1956-57. Some portion of that will now be lost, as the 
Cheques Act has significantly discouraged the giving of 
receipts for payments made by cheque. It did so, as the 
discussion in the House of Lords made clear, by drawing 
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attention to the existing law on receipts, rather than by 
changing it. A paid unendorsed cheque is now good prima 
facie evidence of payment ; a°paid endorsed cheque has 
always been such and the intention was presumably merely 
to ensure that absence of endorsement would not deprive 
the cheque of this ancillary attribute. But public discussion 
of this provision, the banks’ pressure on their customers to 
abandon the use of receipts printed on the backs of cheques, 
and no doubt the rise in postal charges at about the same 
time, caught the imagination of accounts departments and 
set them asking whether their own receipts were really 
necessary. 

The idea of not issuing receipts is older than the Cheques 
Act, which has done no more than accelerate an economy 
which has been slowly gaining ground for years. Since 
the war a number of firms have unilaterally given up asking 
for receipts. A few have gone further, by ceasing to issue 
receipts for payments made to them by cheque, unless 
customers expressly ask for them ; in practice few have 
stood on their right to a receipt. Some speakers in the 
House of Lords discussion were troubled by instances of 
unstamped receipts, but the customer’s right to a receipt 
is itself curiously limited. Its only legal support is that 
the Stamp Act makes it an offence to refuse a stamped 
receipt for a payment of £2 or over and there is no simple 
method of enforcing the £10 penalty for infringement. 

Receipts are not to disappear in complete silence: there 
has been a certain amount of criticism of the tendency to 
do without them. For example, it is not always easy to link 
a paid cheque with the bill to which it refers, and the 
preparation of the accounts of small businesses, already a 
difficult task, will be made even harder if there are no 
receipts to help the accountant. The difficulty might be 
met, Lord Conesford suggested in the discussion, by pre- 
senting the account in two parts—one to be returned to 
the trader and the other retained by the customer. 


Medallions Replace Stamps 


OLLOWING lengthy negotiations with the Inland 

Revenue, a number of banks will shortly be issuing 
their cheques with a printed medallion in place of the em- 
bossed oval blue 2d stamp. This change, empowered by 
a provision in the 1956 Finance Act, will give useful finan- 
cial and administrative relief to the banks and also to the 
Inland Revenue. Hitherto, the banks’ printers have had to 
interrupt their work and send the cheques to the Stamp 
Office to be embossed with the 2d stamp ; and the banks 
have had to pay for stamping the whole batch of cheques in 
advance. Under the new arrangements, cheque printers can 
be licensed to include the medallion as part of the printing 
process ; and the banks will pay the equivalent of the stamp 
duty when cheque books are issued to customers. The 
customer is unaffected ; the nostalgic may regret the ironing 
out of their cheque surfaces, but others may prefer a flat 
cheque book. 


RUBBER 


The Russian Enigma 


INCE last September the Russians have bought an unpre- 
S cedented quantity of rubber—market estimates put the 
total at about 80,000 tons. Buying on this scale has partly 
shielded the rubber market from the effects of trade reces- 
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Group resources, which include a very fully 
manned and equipped Research Division, are 
strategically located to provide a speedy ser- 
vice to all users demanding the best in glass 
and closures for glass containers. 

The St. Helens plants are furthermore respons- 
ible for the production of the internationally 
known Sherdley Tableware and Ravenhead 
Stemware. 
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THE UNITED GLASS BOTTLE MANUFACTURERS LTD 
8 LEICESTER STREET - LONDON - W.C.2 


Telephone Gerrard 8611 (23 lines) Telegrams Unglaboman Lesquare London 
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FORD 
-winning 
light car team! 


POPULAR « ANGLIA « PREFECT 


ESCORT AND SQUIRE ESTATE CARS 


THE SQUIRE 
4 seater, 49 cubic feet 
Ford light estate car 


IT COSTS YOU LESS TO RUN A FORD, FROM START TO FINISH, 
THAN ANY OTHER LIGHT FAMILY CAR! Take PRICE. Ford costs 
less to buy. INSURANCE. There are specially low rates for 
Ford owners only. RUNNING Costs. Lower in the long run, 
with unbeatable Ford Service and low, fixed prices for spares. 
RESALE VALUE. A Ford keeps its value longer, fetching a 
higher price on resale. And have you noticed? All Ford cars 
are continually having added improvements without price 
increases! ASK ANY FORD DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE FORD 
LIGHT CAR TEAM TODAY. 


NEW FORD 2-PEDAL CONTROL GIVES YOU AUTOMATIC 
LIGHT CAR MOTORING—GET DETAILS FROM YOUR DEALER 


Ford Motor Company Limited * Dagenham 
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3088 


of Britain 


Would you like to help us build these fine cars? 
Ford continuously has an eye open for every kind 
of man who would fit into this expanding organi- 
sation. If you’re interested and think you'd fit, 
write today to the Recruitment Officer at 
Dagenham. 
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sion in America ; it has held spot rubber steady at just under 
23d. per lb, against 25d. at the end of September. It has 
also hoisted the price of No. 1 sheet, which the Russians 
usually buy, to more than its usual premium above the 
secondary grades that American and British manufacturers 
are able to use. A close balance between production and 
consumption of rubber in 1958 in the face of recession in 
America must depend upon a maintained demand from 
the communist countries and particularly from Russia. In 
each of the last three years world production of natural 
rubber has been about 1.9 million tons. Despite the troubles 
ir Indonesia it could be maintained at near that figure in 
1958—indeed lack of proper estate control might tem- 
porarily increase the flow of Indonesian rubber at the 
expense of the future. Of the world production the com- 
munist block took just over 300,000 tons in 1956 and just 
under 300,000 tons 
last year. If rubber is 
not to run _ into 












No./ R.S.8 (c.i.t.) surplus, they will have 
to buy something over 

vr. ee 300,000 tons this year. 
No.3 RSS (it~ Russian purchases, 


the largest element in 
the demand of com- 
munist countries, have 
always been spas- 
modic. At the begin- 
ning of 1957 Russia 
was well bought and 
stood almost out of the market until the autumn. Then the 
need for rubber seems to have become so urgent that the 
Russians concentrated on consignments already afloat and 
were prepared to take some No. 2 grade rubber. The buying 
spread into this year and still continues ; since insufficient 
rubber for February shipment is available March-April 
rubber is also being bought. The bulk of the supplies bought 
late in 1957 can only reach Russia during 1958, so the calcu- 
lated imports into Russia for 1957 will show a decline at 
about 77,000 tons against 126,000 tons in 1956. But Russia 
starts 1958 again well bought. January shipments are 
expected to exceed 10,000 tons and a high proportion of the 
modest United Kingdom warehouse stock of 24,000 tons in 
fact belongs to Russia ; their rubber comes here for samp- 
ling, arbitration and onward shipment in Russian vessels. 
Ii is quite arguable that Russian potential consumption 
exceeds the recent average imports of around 100,000 tons 
a year and that the buying is limited only by the availability 
of sterling. But whatever the cause, that buying has dried 
up often in the past and if that happens again rubber will 
be in surplus. 
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TIN 


Malaya’s High Exports 


XPORTS of tin from Malaya were running at about 6,000 
E tons a month before restriction began on December 
1sth. They should average nearly 3,000 tons a month out 
of Malaya’s present quota of 10,125 tons for the 33 months 
ending on March 31st and the same rate out of the April- 
June quota. Actually exports of tin metal were 4,766 tons 
in December, which was considered reasonable for a month 
of which only half fell within the control period. But in 
January Malaya’s exports were no less than 6,547 tons, a 
figure that caused consternation in the market. Did it mean 
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that Malaya was producing all its quota in the first half of 
the quota period—which it would be quite entitled to do ? 
Or was Malaya simply failing to abide by the rules ? For- 
ward tin on Monday fell £4 below £730, at which the 
buffer is holding the cash price. Here was a sure sign 
of loss of confidence. 

Neither explanation, however, seems to be correct. 
Exports from Malaya are indeed being rigidly controlled. 
But “export” is deemed to take place at the point where 
duty is levied, and that is when tin concentrates are 
delivered to the smelters. In other words, control is 
not exercised on exports of tin metal from Malaya, and 
the additional exports of tin which are now coming out 
appear to arise from three sources: stocks held by the 
smelters when restriction came on ; stocks of concentrates 
coming from the mines to the smelters between December 
4th, when restriction was announced, to December 15th, 
when it became effective ; and working stocks of concen- 
trates held at the mines but hurriedly shifted to the smelters 
just before restriction became effective. End-November 
stocks at the smelters were 2,100 tons and end-November 
stocks of concentrates held at the mines were 4,070 tons, 
a high proportion of which will no doubt have been 
delivered to the smelters before restriction comes into force. 
This extra tin is part of the pipeline supply that has to 
be drained out before tin control can work properly, and 
the buffer has to absorb most of it. 


DRUG PRICES 


No Tranquillisers for Sir Frank 


HE Exchequer and Audit Department has shown signs 
oe of drug addiction during the past eight years. It has 
been irresistibly drawn to the pharmaceutical industry, 
whose main customer is the National Health Service and 
whose costing methods do not conform to the rules pre- 
scribed for government contracts. After nearly a year of 
uneasy truce over the prices charged for drugs prescribed 
through the NHS, the department has resumed the attack, 
this time for drugs supplied to the Ministry of Health on 
bulk contract. Sir Frank Tribe, the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, noted coldly in a recent report that 
“although there appears to be little effective price com- 
petition in connection with these central contracts, none 
contains any provision for investigation of the manufac- 
turer’s costs.” This is almost precisely the same complaint 
that he first made eight years ago. 

Sir Frank had two specific complaints. First, identical 
tenders were being received for some specialised antibiotic 
and cortisone preparations—in one instance, identical prices 
quoted for 43 out of 59 items and single bids only for the 
remaining 16. Secondly, prices of specialised antibiotics 
for which there was only one British supplier, were not sub- 
ject to cost investigation. The value of the contracts under 
scrutiny came to nearly {2 million a year. 

The pharmaceutical industry argues that its prices are 
based on two principles. One is that a manufacturer fortu- 
nate enough to develop an important new drug and to hold 
patents on it must earn a profit that will cover the 
losses he has incurred on unsuccessful research. The 
second argument, which applies to products that are sup- 
plied to precise technical specifications, is that the market 
for identical preparations is governed by the lowest price. 
If one manufacturer lowers prices, the rest must follow suit 
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or cease production. This is the explanation that the indus- 
try and the Ministry of Health give for identical tenders. 
The explanation of the absence of cost investigation is even 
simpler—the manufacturers refuse to allow it. Faced as it 
is in the case of two important antibiotics with only one 
British supplier, the Ministry of Health could presumably 
import supplies from abroad if it felt British prices 
were excessive. The industry’s case against official criti- 
cism and for its own price system will be spelled out in 
evidence to the committees on prescribing and it will 
deserve attention. Sir Frank, after all, ‘1as not directly 
accused them of over-charging; he merely asked what 
evidence existed to the contrary. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES 


Abbey National Marks Time 


UILDING societies large and small had to hold themselves 
B on a tight rein last year; the Abbey National, the 
second biggest, could not escape the curb. Its total assets 
rose last year by £20 million to just over £278 million. 
Borrowing rates were unchanged at 33 per cent net on 
shares and 3 per cent net on deposits and the net inflow 
of new funds at £18} million was slightly lower than the 
1956 figure of £193 million. Its new advances on mort- 
gage at £38.6 million were smaller than the total of £40.3 
million in 1956 and £39.3 million in 1955. 

The Abbey National last year seems to have been eager at 
least to preserve and if possible to build up its liquidity 
ratio. In fact, it remained unchanged—at 14.4 per cent 
of assets, taking investments at book values and at 13.9 
per cent taking investments at market values. In the 
autumn withdrawals by shareholders and depositors 
quickened. Then a mild winter enabled builders to get 
more work done than is usual in the winter months and 
thus hastened the progress payments that had been pre- 
arranged. As a result, new mortgage advances were larger 
than had been foreseen, It is not therefore surprising that 
Abbey National succeeded only in maintaining its liquidity 
ratio. The element of investment depreciation in that ratio 
is small, because Abbey National deploys a high proportion 
of its liquid assets ({15.8 million out of £40.1 million) in 
unquoted loans to local authorities. These aré arranged 
with maturity dates carefully spaced out in sequence and 
all within ten years. As with the Co-operative Society 
the inflow of new money is now higher than it was twelve 
months ago. But no society at present dare build any big 
hopes on this improvement ; it might easily be temporary. 


CAR HIRE 


Hertz in Britain 


HE entry of Hertz, the American car hire firm, into 
T the British car rental business through its acquisition 
of Daimler Hire could well cause quite a shake up in this 
rapidly growing part of the motor trade. Daimler formerly 
held the agency of Avis, the other leading car hire firm in 
the United States, and that valuable contract is now open 
for bidding by Daimler’s main competitors here. Hiring 
cars out to overseas visitors, especially North American 
tourists, accounts for the bulk of the summer turnover in 
this business and provides the jam to go with the steady but 
smallish bread-and-butter business from British business- 
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men and motorists all the year round. Most American and 
Canadian bookings are placed through travel agents there 
(such as American Express, which has a joint interest with 
Hertz in the latter’s overseas operations), or through hotels 
in this country. So far only Daimler and Rootes (which 
uses its American dealers) of the larger car hire firms have a 
footing across the Atlantic for direct bookings. 

But Hertz, with its wide experience of car rental in the 
United States, also has plans to develop the Daimler 
organisation into something more like the American network 
of car hiring facilities, with its own centres in strategically 
placed cities and booking arrangements with the local car 
hire firms it licences. Godfrey Davis, which is one of the 
largest firms in the business, operating about 1,000 cars in 
the summer, has quickly announced that it, too, is hoping to 
develop a national network of booking centres through 
selected car dealers. Car hire is still very much a business 
of small firms ; it is believed that there are over 5,000 
separate firms—including the village taxi-owner-cum-motor- 
repairer—operating some 30,000 cars between them. The 
new American element could well lead to a process of con- 
centration of these separate interests. 

But the tourist provides only part of the rental business. 
The practice of leasing cars for six months, a year, or 
even longer has been growing rapidly, especially since the 
Board of Trade dropped, during petrol rationing, its regula- 
tion requiring advance payment of nine months’ rental. 
This way a company does not have to spend capital buying 
the new cars it wants to put its directors or travellers in, nor 
does it have to maintain or replace them itself. It can still 
charge the cost against tax, as can the car hire firm charge its 
own costs including depreciation—thus the revenue doubly 
loses. More car dealers are coming into this profitable line 
of business, once they have got the capital ; vans and, to 
a very limited extent so far, lorries. can also be leased on 
similar contracts. . 


BEER 


Competition in a Can 


ess than one per cent of the beer drunk in Britain last 
year was bought in cans : nevertheless, this was more 
than twice as much as the year before. Out of total sales 
of 891 million gallons, about 540 million gallons was sold 
on draught: of the 351 million gallons (nearly 40 per cent) 
“* packaged,” about 73 million gallons was in cans and the 
rest bottled. The Metal Box Company, which supplies the 
cans, found from a recent market survey that two-thirds of 
a sample of beer drinkers throughout the country had heard 
of canned beer, and about a third had tasted it : in Scotland, 
however, three-quarters of the customers had drunk it, and 
92 per cent of Scottish off-licence shops stocked it, against 
a national average of 35 per cent last summer. 

The buyer is offered cans either in pint or half-pint sizes, 
or to fill one or two “ glasses.” It costs usually about 3d a 
pint more than roughly corresponding pale ales in bottle. 
This is inevitable with a non-returnable container, whereas 
the cost of a beer bottle can be spread over the 25-30 times 
it is likely to be re-used, which even with the costs of collect- 
ing empties makes it a very small addition to the cost of the 
beer inside. For his extra pence the customer gets a con- 
tainer that is rather easier to carry and doesn’t break or 
clutter-up cupboards: the beer inside is “ stabilised” to 
have a much longer shelf or cupboard life than similar beers 
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This underwater drilling 
barge will shortly 

be at work for BP in 
the Persian Gulf, 

80 miles from the 
Arabian mainland. 
The legs retract to 
enable it to be towed, 
and it has a helicopter 


landing platform. 






Can oil supplies 
be doubled in the 
next ten years? 











TODAY THE WORLD is using twice as much 
oil as in 1946. So far, production has kept pace 
with demand. At its expected rate of increase, by 
1966 demand may well have doubled again. What 
is being done to meet this situation? 

The answer is that exploration in known and 
suspected oil-bearing areas is proceeding on a 
colossal scale. In this world-wide operation the 
BP Group of Companies and its Associates are 
engaged, in some twenty countries, at an invest- 
ment cost running into millions of pounds. 


THE 





British Petroleum 


BP is also increasing the capacity of its four- 
teen refineries; adding new vessels to its 2,000,000- 
ton tanker fleet; expanding its marketing system, 
which already covers a great sweep of the globe, 
from Canada through Europe to Asia, to New 
Zealand. 

In 1946 the world used some twenty million 
tons of BP products; in 1956 fifty-three million. 

The ever-increasing demand for oil must be met: 
no organisation in the world is working harder to 
meet it than The British Petroleum Company. 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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in bottle. In the United States, where about 80 per cent 
of all beer is “ packaged,” cans account for nearly 40 per 
cent. The refrigerator’is ubiquitous there, and one signi- 
ficant advantage of the can is that it is physically smaller and 
shaped to fit into refrigerators: though in the United States, 
unlike this country, bottlers have been ready to make bottles 
without the long neck that disqualify most British bottles 
from standing up in most British refrigerators. It may be a 
long time before bottlers here become worried about this 
currently tiny competitor in packaged beer ; but the can is 
steadily stacking up extra business, 


COMPUTERS — 


Plant. Designer's Mate 


ARLY interest in computers concentrated on the digital 
E variety, “electronic: brains ” that were nothing more 
or less than giant calculating machines. Industry—the 
defence industries always excepted—awoke rather later to 
the possibilities.of the other type of computer, the analogue, 
that operates by electronic simulation of an actual plant or 
process in operation. Now a tool that was once used 
exclusively in research for such problems as the study of 
flatter phenomena and the behaviour of guided missiles in 
flight is coming into more general use as an aid to plant 
design and control. The electronics division of Electric 
and Musical Industries has recently completed what is 
believed to be the biggest analogue computer of its kind, an 
electronic replica of one of the factories of Laporte 
Chemicals. 

In designing a computer of this kind, the first stage is 
the worst. It entails devising a mathematical model for 
each physical unit of plant, for example, a tank, the liquid 
level in the tank, the rate of flow and so on right along the 
flow-sheet. Once this mathematical operation is completed, 
it is relatively easy to convert the mathematics into elec- 
tronics, so that the figures become voltages whose move- 
ments can be translated back with relative ease into liquid 
levels, flow rates, tanks and tank sizes, etc. The analogue 
computers themselves are built ap out of standard units 
linked together in a pattern that is dictated only by the type 
of problem studied. A small computer bought to simulate 
the operation of one particular process, can grow by the 
addition of more and more units until it is capable of 
providing a picture of the entire plant. Digital computers 
cannot be built up in this way ; if the computer proves too 
small for the work, it has to be scrapped and replaced by 
one of larger capacity. 

Analogue computers can be a useful aid to production 
planning in a complex plant producing a large number of 
interrelated products, such as a chemical factory, an oil 
refinery or a nuclear power station, but may prove even 
more important in plant design. Using data from a pilot 
plant, an analogue computer can give engineers a good work- 
ing idea of how a scaled-up plant is likely to behave, what 
would be the best rate of flow in the different units, how 
big and how strong tanks and pipes should be to contain it. 
The design of more than one big plant in the United States 
has been changed as a result of studies of this kind. The 
analogue computer does not, however, provide more than an 
approximation. It has not the pedantic accuracy of a digital 
computer ; it is rather a sound and reliable guide that points 
the way and leaves the last ten per cent of decision in the 
hands of the manager, the plant engineer, or the designer. 
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WATER POLLUTION 


Indestructible Detergents 


N uneasy feeling that synthetic washing powders might 
A become a potential source of water pollution led to 
the setting up four years ago of a committee to inquire into 
the possibility. That committee reported, in June, 1956, 
that indeed synthetic detergents might—by reducing the 
efficiency with which sewage works clean the effluents 
they discharge into rivers. It could suggest no immediately 
adequate correctives: but its report led to the appointment 
Jast year of a 12-men technical standing committee to super- 
vise further research into this possible pollution. A pro- 
portion of the chemicals in most popular household powders, 
which varies from 20 to 50 per cent, is escaping with the 
effluent from the country’s hard-worked sewage plants into 
the streams and rivers that feed most of Britain’s water 
supply. Here the surviving detergent foams in turbulent 
water, reduces quite appreciably the self-purifying pro- 
perties of slow-moving streams, and is liable to pass through 
the waterworks which purify water from the streams back 
into drinking water. 

Last October this committee in its turn sent a gloomy 
interim report to the Minister of Housing, which was 
published last week. The best it can say is that probably 
that total consumption of synthetic detergents has stopped 
rising, so that their effect on the sewage plants may not 
get any worse. Since consumption had bounded from 
13,000 tons of active agent to 41,000 tons between 1949 and 
1956, this is a forecast of some importance. 

It is, however, the only hopeful sign that the committee 
can report. The Docks and Inland Waterways Commission 
complain that foam on its waterways is so deep in places 
“as to reduce very materially the chances of rescuing any- 
one falling into the water. At such places anti-foaming 
agents are a necessary concomitant of lifebelts, but recent 
trials by the commission suggest their value is limited.” 
The committee is still unable to hold out any hope of a 
formula for a modified alkyl benzene sulphonate (the active 
agent in most powders) that would satisfy the conflicting 
interests of manufacturers attempting to protect their invest- 
ment in existing plant, shoppers unwilling to pay more than 
current prices, and sewage engineers asking for a chemical 
which will break down under normal purification treatment. 
There are some synthetic detergents which do, but these 
are not as popular for household use as the recalcitrant alkyl 
sulphonates. Just how much damage these do to rivers is 
still under investigation, but the strong feeling runs through 
the report that anything short of a new formula will be, like 


the steps taken to keep down the foam nuisance, “ palliatives 
rather than cures.” 


CHEMICALS 


Plastics Growth Unchecked 


UTPUT of plastics materials rose faster in 1957 than in 
QO either of the two preceding years, and has now reached 
an annual rate of well over 400,000 tons. Exports of plastics 
raw materials, excluding all plastics used in packaging, 
machinery and finished consumer goods, rose from 98,000 
tons in 1956 to over 110,000 tons last year. - Nearly half 
of these went to Europe and over 20 per cent to the six 
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Common Market countries. But the main rise in sales 
was on the home market, which took some 320,000 tons of 
plastics materials last year compared with 265,000 tons in 
1956. Imports of plastics materials also rose quite sharply 
from 23,000 tons in 1956 to 33,000 tons in 1957. 

Most of the rise in output was accounted for by the 
newer materials in the thermoplastic group—those that 
become soft when heated and rigid on cooling. Of these 
polyethylene, polyvinyl chloride (PVC) and polystyrene, all 
of which lend themselves readily to injection moulding, 
account for the bulk of the output. Polythene production 
rose by 40 percent last year to 55,000 tons, and a further 
increase in ICI’s capacity to 60-65,000 tons is expected 
before the end of 1958. This will be augmented by the 
10,000-ton Union Carbide plant at Grangemouth, but the 
Monsanto plant at Fawley and the Distillers’ plant at 
Grangemouth will not be in production before 1959, and 
Shell at Partington is still at the pilot plant stage with 
the Ziegler process for the production of high density 
polyethylene. The output of PVC rose by nearly 30 per 
cent last year, and: to meet a sharp increase in demand the 
three producers—ICI, British Geon and Bakelite—achieved 
an annual rate of 80,000 tons by the end of the year. PVC 
capacity in 1958 is likely to be about 10 per cent more than 
this. -Demand for. polystyrene, after a slack period, also 
rose sharply last year, and output rose by a quarter to nearly 
30,000 tons. Plans provide for a further 15 to 20 per cent 
increase in capacity. Despite credit restrictions on the home 
market, the industry appears confident that all of this new 
capacity will soon be needed. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 


Gillett Confirms the Trend 


ILLETT BROTHERS, a middle ranking discount house 
which makes up its accounts on January 31st, shows 
in its preliminary statement a small fall in profits, from 
£87,515 to £85;777. The dividend for 1957 is maintained 
at 11} per cent. This year, moreover, the company is able to 
show its investments below market value ; in 1957 they were 
in the books at market value, and two years ago at above 
market value, with depreciation disclosed marginally. Like 
the Union Discount and Alexanders (but not, the National 
Discount) in the calendar year 1957, Gillett seems to have 
experienced less favourable margins on current trading 
(because of the impact of 7 per cent Bank rate), but to have 
improved its capital strength. The bond portfolio will have 
been helped by the rise in prices during January—though 
it may be recalled that a similar improvement took place 
in January, 1957. At the beginning of both years, too, the 
running margin on bills narrowed, as the bill rate fell. At 
present as the money market report on page 617 describes 
this influence on the discount market ‘is particularly 
marked, as the Bank of England’s firm market tactics are 
keeping up the average cost of the market’s money. 


REVENUE STATISTICS 


A Century of Taxation 


HE Commissioners of the Inland Revenue have recently 
published their hundredth report (Cmd 341)—a long 
record of public, though not of popular, service. The report 
relates to the year ended on March 31, 1957, and many of 





excise duties. 
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its statistics refer to still earlier years. It is a mine of 
statistical information. But the explorer of that mine will 
find there have been other miners before him—notably the 
National Income statisticians who, having picked over the 
ore, have left him only a few tailings to sample. 

The report is an indispensable book of reference for 
those interested in the tax structure and in the details of tax 
yields. But it is on matters of detail that it is most useful 
to the layman. It contains, for example, a table classifying 
houses by rateable value, and another classifying incomes 
by counties. Intriguing facts come to light that in 1955-56 
there were only 2,500 people securing an income before tax 
of more than 
£20,000 a year; 
that there were 
only 600 people 
securing a net 
income after tax 
of more than 
£6,000 ; and that 
there were 45 
people having an 
annual income 
before tax of over 
£100,000. 

The Commis- 
sioners of Cus- 
toms and Excise 
have not had such a long statistical innings as the 
Inland Revenue Commissioners: the latest Customs 
and Excise report’ is merely the 48th. Unlike the 
Inland Revenue report, it does not go much beyond the 
tabulation (and in some cases the diagrammatic 
treatment) of the yields of the many customs and 
It, too, yields odd facts. For instance, on 
gambling it shows that while the duty receipts on playing 
cards were only £61,273 in 1956-57, the pool betting duty 
yielded £21.3 million on football and similar pools and 
£6.1 million on dog track totalisators. In that year over 
£71. million was staked on the pools (against about £69 
million in 1955-56) and over £61 million on the dog track 
“totes” (against £59 million). The dog track “ bookies,” 
incidentally, paid over £1.6 million for their licences. 


Sin S3hq 58%, 


Years ended March 3ist. 


1947, “49%, 


SHORTER NOTES 


Total applications for new capital issue made to the 
CIC in the fourth quarter of 1957 showed an understandable 
decline. They were for a total of £331.5 million, against 
£377-4 million in the previous quarter and £302.3 million 
in the fourth quarter of 1956. The amount refused was also 
less than it was in the third quarter of 1957 but was 
markedly higher than in the fourth quarter of 1956. 
Amounts refused were £43.9 million in the fourth quarter 
of last year, £48.9 million in the third quarter and £6.7 
million in the last quarter of 1956. 

. . . 


Steel output in January was at the rate of 407,100 ingot 
tons a week, against 415,900 tons a week in January 1957 ; 
the decline was due mainly to a slabbing mill breakdown 
at the Steel Company of Wales and to the incidence of 
New Year holidays. in Scotland. Demand for strip mill 
sheet and for plate is still very strong: for heavy sections it 
has eased somewhat, allowing more rapid delivery: and it 
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Give yourself 
a real holiday 
this year 





STAY AT A TRUST HOUSE HOTEL— 
THERE ARE OVER 230 TO CHOOSE FROM 


230 good hotels where you can be sure of 
enjoying every moment of your holiday free from 
worries about comfort, meals or what it’s going 
to cost. Whatever your taste, Trust Houses can 
provide the right hotel, in the right place, and 
at the right price. You will find them all over 
the country, large and luxurious, small and 
picturesque, by the sea, in the town, in the 
country. Two things are common to all of them 
—the Trust House sign and the Trust House 
standard which is your surety. 


Stay for a night, stay for a week, stay for a week- 
end or longer, but always stay at a Trust House. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


Write for the free Trust House brochure and BOOK YOUR TRUST 
HOUSE HOLIDAY NOW! Lower rates apply in the early 
part of the season. At these lower prices you still get 
# the same service and comfort, so why not save money by 
» taking an early holiday ? 


TRUST HOUSES LTD., Dept. 17, 53 Short’s Gdns., London, W.C.2 
19 Send FREE illustrated brochure to: 


NAME 





ADDRESS, 
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has fallen further for light sections, bars, and reinforcing 
rods. Orders for drop forgings and for steel strip have 
improved. But there has been no strengthening of demand 
for tinplate, and the tube makers’ business remains as patchy 
as before, with demand very strong for “ oil country goods,” 
but at a low level for most ordinary kinds of steel tubing. 


x * « 


The expansion programme at the Kent Oil Refinery on 
the Isle of Grain, which is now nearing completion, will 
raise the British Petroleum Company’s total refinery capacity 
in the United Kingdom to over 13 million tons a year. The 
additional plant includes a 90,000 barrels-a-day distillation 
unit, which will come on stream next week, and a score of 
further processing units for all major products, including 
aviation spirit. No additions are being made at present to 
the existing lubricating oil plant. 


* * * 


After the closing of the “ Kuwait Gap” last summer a 
sharp change occurred in the flow of securities between 
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United Kingdom and United States ownership. According 
to Federal Reserve Bulletin figures, British residents bought 
net $151 million of United States securities in the first six 
months of 1957. In the following four months they sold 
back to Americans a net $82 million of American long-term 
stocks. 


English Electric this week announced a scheme under 
which it will provide up to twenty scholarships a year, 
each with an annual value of £450, for students to read for 
an honours degree in engineering, applied science, mathe- 
matics or any subject allied to advanced technology. The 
awards will not be restricted in any way according to 
parents’ incomes or other financial resources, and candidates 
already holding open. university or state awards will be 
eligible. Following study at university, the holders will go 
through industrial training on the graduate apprentice pat- 
tern at £600 a year, and will then be offered a salaried 
staff appointment, where they will be expected to stay at 
least two years. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 








J. LYONS 


OR ten long years the directors of 
F J. Lyons left the ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 224} per cent. This was 
the height of conservatism and was 
severely criticised, though the criticism 
was powerless as the bulk of the ordinary 
capital is in voteless “A” shares. But 
last June the dividend was raised to 
25 per cent, and in November the 
interim payment was doubled from 5 to 
10 per cent, though with a warning that 
the decision did not foreshadow an 
increase in the total distribution. 

Now the directors propose to make a 
100 per cent free scrip issue and in 
announcing it they say nothing about 
future dividends, The stock market 
reads into this series of moves some 
alteration in the company’s dividend 
policy and the “A” shares jumped 4s. 9d. 
to 98s. od. before easing to 96s. 6d. If the 
distribution were simply to be left 
effectively unchanged, the final dividend 
on the increased capital would be 73 
per cent. But some shareholders are 
already considering the possibility of a 
final of 10 per cent, and that would 
represent an effective increase in the full 
year’s distribution from 12$ to 15 perf 
cent on tne doubled capital. On a 123 
per cent distribution the indicated yield 
would be only £5 3s. per cent and on a 
15 per cent distribution, £6 4s. per cent. 
The sights of the market are clearly 
aimed at the bigger target. 


F. W. WOOLWORTH 


— from the 52.7 per cent holding 
by the American parent company in 
the equity of F. W. Woolworth, there 
are over 93,000 stockholders, and now, 


for the first time, the directors have 
broken away from a rather bald presenta- 
tion of the yearly accounts, producing an 
illustrated report, clearly designed to 
attract and hold their interest. This is 
an occasion for pleasure, but one criti- 
cism still must be put: the directors do 
not reveal the stores’ total sales. 

Last year sales again rose to a new 
record, partly as a result of the opening 
of new shops. But costs rose faster than 
sales and though the chairman, Mr 
Reginald Berridge, can describe trade in 
the first few months of last year as 
“ satisfactory,” he has to report that it 
“ progressively faded so that in the last 
quarter conditions were difficult.” The 
end product was an advance in trading 
profits from £23,649,863 to £24,966,899 ; 
in net profits from £11,006,117 to 
£11,233,201 ; and an effectively un- 
changed ordinary dividend of 40 per 
cent. The inference which can be made 
from Mr Berridge’s remarks is that 
profits may fall this year. He says that 
the tendency for costs to rise faster than 
sales is likely to continue and he draws 
attention to expected increases in over- 
heads, in wages and insurance contri- 
butions. And he concludes with the 
comment that “the extent to which it 
will be possible for the company to 
maintain or increase profits must depend 
on the degree to which sales can be 
increased.” 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


Bap five per cent cut in the total divi- 
dend of the “ Chartered” company, 
reducing the rate to 30 per cent, 


which was the rate paid for the year ts 
September 30, 1955, was less severe than 
some investors had feared, and the 15s. 
units were marked up 9d. At 45s. 3d. 
ex dividend they yield nearly 10 per 
cent. Most of the company’s income 
comes from royalties on Rhodesian 
minerals, especially copper. Last March 
the chairman said that if copper averaged 
£240 a ton for the remainder of the year 
to September 30th, “Chartered’s” net 
profit would be about £4} million, com- 
pared with £7 million in 1955-56. By 
the end of September, copper had fallen 
below £200 a ton, compared with £300 
a ton at the beginning of the financial 
year and £240 a ton half way through it. 

The preliminary statement shows net 
profits of £4,830,496, compared with 
£7,010,460 in 1955-56. It seems possible 
that royalties have come down from 
about £12} million to about £9} million 
and interest on investments from about 
£2} million to about £2 million. The 
company is building up its investment 
portfolio against the expiry of its rights 
to mineral royalties in Rhodesia. Much 
of that portfolio is made up of shares in 
Rhodesian copper companies but its 
spread is being widened to include 
other mining holdings, notably gold. 
“ Chartered ” is beginning to look like a 
finance house at one remove. But at 
present its fortunes are bound up with 
the price of copper, and it faces another 
fall in royalty income this year and, with 
further reductions in copper company 
dividends in prospect, in its investment 
income too. But, if the price of copper 
were showing signs of recovery a year 
from now, would a repeated dividend of 
30 per cent, absorbing about £2} million 
net, be an impossibility ? 
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HE Rhodesian Selection Trust group 

of copper companies has cut back 
production by 10 per cent. The quarterly 
reports of Roan Antelope and Mufulira 
show a drop in production in the last 
six months of 1957: 


Six months to Dec. 31 : 1956 1957 
tons tons 
Moleiiiiiin occas. 49,685 47,052 


42,548 39,815 


But in the second half of last year the 
companies did not build up stocks as 
they did in 1956, so that sales show a 
small increase: 


Six months to Dec. 31 : 1956 1957 
tons tons 
Pree 55653 5 ces 43,737 45,059 
Roan Antelope ..... 38,368 38,793 


The price of copper continued to fall 
in the last six months of 1957 and with 
it gross sales revenue and gross profits: 


Six months to Dec. 31 : 1956 1957 
£°000 £’000 
Sales Revenue— 5 
i eee 12,260 8,944 
Roan Antelope ... 10,485 7,283 
Gross Profit— 
ha OEE 5,479 2,160 
Roan Antelope ... 3,967 1,155 


The fall in profits is proportionately 
steeper for Roan than for Mufulira, for 
Roan produces at higher cost. The year 
to June 30, 1957, was bad enough for 
the copper companies; the year to 
June 30, 1958, will be worse. But that 
was apparent many months ago and 
investors should by now have dis- 
counted it, 


LINEN THREAD 


- the preliminary statement for the 
year to September 30th, the directors 
of Linen Thread Company list three 
reasons why the consolidated trading 
profit has fallen from £643,762 to 
£448,280. They are: 


1. “ The decline in the profits of the 
United States subsidiary on account of 
reduced turnover.” 


2. “ Unsatisfactory results from 
trading in fish netting and twines on 
accoumts of Japanese competition in 
many markets.” 


SECURITY YIELDS 


ORDINARY SHARES r 


The Economist” jndicotor 


« 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


3. “The continued squeeze on profit 
margins by increasing costs.” 

Which is the most important reason? 
The details of the preliminary statement 
provide a clue to the answer: while the 
provision for British tax is only a few 
pounds down at £244,381, the provision 
for foreign tax has dropped from 
£206,169 to £73,910. That suggests that 
the experience of the American mills 
(which account for about a half of the 
group’s assets) was at the root of the 
trouble. 

The decline in the total tax provision 
from £450,647 to £318,291 has cushioned 
the fall in earnings. Net earnings after 
tax have fallen from £232,033 to 
£182,478 ; but to the latest figure is 
added £96,427 (against £32,035) of 
profit from the sale of fixed assets and 
investments. The total ordinary distri- 
bution is reduced from 8 to 6 per cent 
by omitting the 2 per cent bonus paid 
for 1955-56. The dividend. absorbs 
£113,850 and the £1 ordinary units, 
which have been marked down from 
2os. 43d. to 15s. 9d. xd., yield 7.6 per 
cent. 


BRITISH HOME STORES 


| gg after the publication of 
the preliminary statement of British 
Home Stores for the year to January 4th, 
the company’s Is. ordinary units (which 
now form a single class of voting stock) 
were marked down 72d. to 6s. 83d. (to 
yield 5.6 per cent). Yet over the year 
the company had held its own; its 
trading profits were slightly up from 
£1,652,455 to £1,686,997 and its net 
profits from £842,604 to £879,877, and 
the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 4d. to 43d. per Is. unit, that is 
from 33} per cent to 373 per cent. 
What disturbed investors was the 
directors’ rider indicating that “ trading 
conditions during the last few months of 
the year became increasingly difficult 
with the result that the progress made 
in the earlier months wes not main- 
tained.” With Marks and Spencer 
announcing cuts in retail prices it is 
clear that the smaller chain stores such 
as British Home Stores are in for a 
competitive passage this year. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 29 Feb. 12. Feb. 26 
LAST DEALINGS: Feb. 11 Feb. 25 Mar. il 
ACCOUNT DAY: Feb. 18. Mar. 4 Mar. 18 





SUDDEN reversal of last week’s rally 

in industria} shares lowered The 
Economist indicator by 8.1 to 170.7 in 
the week to Wednesday’s close ; it left 
prices at their lowest since the Suez 
crisis of 1956. Rising unemployment in 
America caused heavy falls on Wednes- 
day and in early trading on Thursday 
further losses occurred. 


The terms of the new Government 
issue, following the large LCC issue, set 
back the prices of long-dated gilt-edged, 
but the short dates were firmer on the re- 
duction in the Treasury bill rate and the 
prospect that the 4 per cent Conversion 
Stock would not be replaced by a 
“short.” Dominion and corporation 
stocks feJl heavily ; the new 6 per cent 
LCC loan established a premium of 1% 
in a large turnover, but the 54 per cent 
LCC issue receded 1} further to 982. 


Especially weak features in a general 
marking down of equities were cottons, 
on the dividend cuts, and steels on the 
renewed threat of nationalisation, though 
falls following the Rochdale by-election 
result were limited. Lyons “A” im- 
proved 3s. 6d. to 96s. 6d. on the scrip 
issue ‘but Gordon Hotels dropped 103d. 
to 10s. 13d. Folland Aircraft fell 1s. to 
6s. on the passing of the interim, and on 
the fall in machine tool orders Alfred 
Herbert lost 2s. 73d. to 58s. Tobacco 
shares remained firm on the upward 
trend of consumption. 


Oil shares dropped on the price re- 
ductions for petroleum products ; strik- 
ing losses were suffered by Trinidad 
issues, Shell Trinidad losing 15s. to 
87s. 6d., while Ultramar fell 12s. 6d. to 
45s. Shell Transport new shares which 
started on Tuesday at 25s. premium 
slipped to 21s. 13d. premium, the old 
shares losing 13s. 9d. over the week to 
127s. 6d. ex rights. Base metals 
weakened but rubbers held steady. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
** The Economist” Indicator ; 


1958 |Indicator*; Yield % 1957 


| 


Ord. | Ord. 
1958 | Indext| Yield 


165-0 
165-4 
164-4 
162-4 
161-3 
158-8 


Bases :-—* 1953=100. 


High 


225-0 171-2 210-4 170-0 


| (July 10) | (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times” Indices 


| Fixed 24 Bar- 
Int.t |Consols gains 
“* | Yield |Marked; High 


207-6 
89-47 8,315 | (July 9) 
89-54 | 5: 7,547 
89-58 | 5: 7,145| Low 
89-52 | 5- 10,774 | 159-0 
89-35 | 5-1 9,852 | (Nov. 6) 
89-32 | 5-18 | 9,821 | 


+ July 1, 1935= 100. 





~ 1928=100. 
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BRITISH FUNDS : Net , 
Prices, 1957 AND Price, | Price, | Yield, a Prices, 1957 Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, f 
Feb. 5, |Feb. 12,| Feb. 12, | git” 93 Dividends Feb. 5, |Feb. 12,) Feb, 1 
——— | GUARANTEED | "j958’| 1958) 1958 | Feb_12, | —______1 (q)"@) (cj 7s 1958 | 1958 list? 
_High {i Low _STOCKS~ | 1958 | High | Low 
{s.d]fs. d. — 
933 |War Loan 3%...1955-5¢} 96% | 96 | 310 €]5 1117 %, % \Sree. & ENGINEERING {sq j— 
874 |Funding 23%....1956-61) 91%} | 9148 | 4 2 CC] 5 611/) 837 | 52 8 b| 7 a\Babcock & Wilcox.f1) 43/6§ | 42/- | 6 310, 
984 |Conversion 4%...1957-58) 99% 994 }3 8 €1319 11/] 29/3 | 20/- 4 a| 6 b\Dorman Long..... £1) 24/74 | 23/- | 813)) 
9443 |Conversion 2%...1958-59; 9743 | 97% | 318 9] 417 81) 56/6 | 41/9 10 b| 5 alGuest Keen a. {1| 50/- | 46/6 (516 % 
90} |Exchequer 2%...... 1960] 94% | 944 | 31811] 416 6 | 76/44 | 50/6 | 15.) +4 alAlfred Herbert ....£1) 60/74 | 58/- |5 7 9 
924 |Exchequer 3%...... 1960} 96% | 96% 1314 C}419 6] 597 | 40 7 6| 4 a\Metal Box ........ £1| 44/3 | 42/6 |5 38 
93 |Conversion 44%..... 1962} 963 964% |}310 2/5 9 4] 34~ | 19/- 3a| 8 bStewarts & Lloyds.{1) 24/- | 21/9 /10 2 3 
84% |Savings Bds. 3%.1955-65 853* | 864* | 317 €/5 5 Si} 81/- | 52/- 11 }| 5 aSwan Hunter...... £1) 53/3 | 53/- |6 0 0 
71 |Funding 3%..... 1959-69] 784 | 784 +2 C 3 4 + 24/14 18/- 2 ae eA adases ral oe 7 12 5 5 
e é /- / ee 1 / - 1613 
844 |Funding 4%.....1960-90 893 | 894) 916 +] 419 2/ ena ssie oi 5 
74 |Savings Bds. 3% .1960-70} 75§* | 755*|4 41 | 5 14 9/1 72/3 | 47/4 15 c| ThalAssoc. Elec. Inds...£1| 50/6 | 47/3 |6 7 0 
87§ |Exchequer 3%...1962-63| 90} 903 |3151°15 4 O/] 557 | 39/43 846] 4 alBr. Ins. Callenders.f1| 42/6 | 41/3 |6 1 & — 
83  |Exchequer 2$%..1963-64| 86} 86 | 3191 | 5 4 Ill 32/6 | 24/- | 14ha| 29}b\Decca Record ....4/-| 26/6 | 25/6 | 617 3 
77% |Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67| 793 79 |4 4 C15 9 31 36/3 | 24/- 15 cl 15 c\Elect. &Mus.Inds.10/-| 31/9 | 30/- |5 0 90 Int 
67$ |Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75| 71* | 703*|4 11 {513 5/| 64/9 | 47/3 | 10 | 4 alEnglish Electric ...£1| 48/- | 44/6 | 6 510 — ledex: 
— |Exchequer 5$%..... 1966} 99§8* | 998*73 3 715 9 9 59/- | 37 8 34a\General Electric .. a 33/6 | 30/6 | 7 1010 All ii 
784 |Funding 3%..... 1966-68} 79% | 79% 14 2 £1512 Ol TEXTILES » 
91} |Victory4%...... 1920-76, 91%* | 913*|3 6 2] 5 2 10t) 24/3] 14 6 b| 3 aBradford Dyers....£1| 15/9 | 15/3 [11 16 0 Minit 
80? |Conversion 3}%..... 1969} 82%*| 82%*) 4 0 4]513 6] 28 | 21/18| 645) 2a\Coats, J. &P...... {1} 21/3 | 20/6 | 8 1010 @ Builc 
69} Treasury 33% ...1977-80| 73§ | 73 |316 4|513 31) 37/9 | 20/103! 6 b| 3 alCourtaulds........ {1| 21/9 | 21/6 |8 75) Gas, 
68 [Treasury 34% ...1979-81| 72%*) 72)* | 3.17 C | 513 91) 38/74 | 31/103} 5 al 124b|Lancashire Cotton. .{1| 32/14 | 30/4 |11 10 § 
574 |Redemption 3% .1986-96) 61f 61g |} 312 1}5 9 41) 41/7 | 30/103) 1245) 24a/Patons & Baldwins.{1| 32/74 | 32/103) 9 2 3 Mam 
633 |Funding 34%..1999-2004, 662 | 664 |3 9 7/510 81 SHops & STORES 
68 (|Consols 4% after Feb. 1957) 71% 71 3 416]5 12 11f] 24/6 13/9 16 c| 3 a\Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| 20/9 19/- |4 4 3 En 
60} [War Loan 34% after 1952} 65 | 644 | 3 210}5 9 9f] 42/108) 31/43 73a} 20 b\Debenhams..... 10/-| 37/73 | 36/73 1710 3 Ve 
584 (Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961) 644 | 644 3 3 6]511 Sf] 55/73 | 33/3 50 6} 15 ajGt. Universal ‘A’. .5/-| 39/103; 37/3 | 8 14 5 Ch 
514 |Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966} 56% 56 3-2 415 9 SA SI 1 RS 20 b| 10 a\Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-| 42/103) 40/74 | 3 13 10 Te 
ne oy re 488 483 219 815 3S11fi 3/3 19/3 20 b| 123a\United Drapery...5/-| 24/6 | 23/- |7 1 5 Fo 
44 (Treas. 2$% after Apr. 1975) 473 474 |3 1 3)5 7 4f| 497 | 37/103] 134a re eee 5/-| 38/T4*| 36/73 | 5 9 3 
88? (Br. Electric 44% .1967-69} 90%* | 903 | 311 7|512 21 SHI | 
70 Br. Electric 3%. .1968-73} 73§ | 73 |4 3 9|5 15 101 47/9 | 30/6 11 | 6 4a/Brit. &Com’ ‘wealth 10/- 32/3 | 30/9 | 5 1310 I Produc 
66 |Br. Electric 3%..1974-77| 69%* | 693*| 319 8|511 31] 27/9 | 17/6 8b 62 alCunard........... £1) 18/- | 18/- |11 2 29% Coal 
793 |Br. Electric 44% .1974-79| 853 85 310 1/511 92} 48/103 2873 9%c} 10%c\Furness Withy..... £1) 28/9 | 28/6 | 711 8 Pig i 
69§ Br. Electric 3$%.1976-79| 174% 744 131511) 512101 38/- | 23/9 5 b| 3 alP. & O. Deferred...£1) 24/6 | 24/3 | 612 0 & Steel 
81 |Br. Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 83%*) 83} |316 5/514 61 MISCELLANEOUS | 
78 = |Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71)  793* | 793* | 319 8|!513 61) 36/103) 24/9 224c| 9 alAllied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 28/3 | 27/9 | 5 8 Ok—@ Sulpl 
583 |Br. Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 628 | 623 |31110'5 8 41] 50/3 | 29/9 6b 3 a\Assoc. Port. Cem...£1) 34/6 | 31/6 | 514 3—% New: 
70 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73) 733 73} 43 9 515 101} 27/9 18/6 123b| 22 a\Beecham Group. . “5/-| 29/3 28/-*|6 3 3 Elect 
774 Br. Transport 4% 1972-77) 814 793* | 319 8 513 61] 47/9 | 2673 8 b| 44a\Bowater Paper ....£1) 30/3 | 27/9 |9 0 3 
59 |Br. Transport 3% 1978-88 6248 | 62? |316 5 511 91) 68/103! 38/- 8 6| 4 a\Br. Aluminium ....£1, 44/9 | 43/1} | 5 11 5 : 
46/44 | 35/- | £15 c| +94a\Br. Amer. Tob. ..10/-| 41/6 | 41/3 | 6 6 5 & Tentile 
25/- | 17/44 | 1746] 74a\B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd...5/-| 22/3 | 21/6 | 516 3 Cott 
Prices, 1957 DOMINION, : Yield, 39/- 29/6 6 6b : aBr. ORVEOH cicecas £1, 29/6 29/3 6 16 10 Wor: 
seo CORPORATION AND Feb. 5, eb 12, Feb. 12, ieee s/t ee 2 apaiey mane. — Fp we : ; : Raye 
mp emical..... = io. o ” 
—- | Low ___POREIGN BONDS —_—| 1558 | 156 1958 © 50/6 | 36/- | 83a asim, Tobacco ..... 71) 40/- | 39/3* |10 310m Cott 
core - ' | £ s. d. | 36/9 | 27/3 24a} 5 b\J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 29/104 29/3 |5 2 8M: Woo 
923 82 Agric. Mortgage 5%.......- 1959-89} 853 85: | 6 0102) 19/3 | 12/43} 22$c) 5 a\Monsanto Chem...5/-| 14/- | 14/— | 416 5 @& Engine 
814 15 Australia 33%......ceeeee- 1965-69) 774 7 |6 3 91 18/3 | 13/9 5 al 5 blRanks.......... 10/-| 14/73 | 14/9 | 615 8 Pass 
974 914 |Birmingham 5%....... .2e 1973-75) 94 95 5 9 31] 55/6 | 29/9 10 b|} «655 aA. E. Reed........ £1) 30/6 | 29/9 10 1 8 Com: 
100% 91 (East Africa 52%........0.- 1977-83 923 924 |6 7 62) 15/103) 11/3 20 c| 224c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/—| 13/- | 12/1 | 9 311 @ Meta 
1053 96 FIO eee epnaee? 977-81; 100 983 5 12 Ol 70/3 | 54/1043 44a} 12 b\Tate & Lyle....... £1) 54/14 | 52/6 | 6 510 Inter 
693 544 |Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934-2003 573* | 573* 1511 61] 70/9 | 50/- 73a} _74b|Tube Investments. .{1) 51/9 | 49/- | 6 2 5 
874 | 77 |New Zealand 4%.......... 1976-78, 803 | 80$ | 512 91] 73/6 | 51/- 24a} 12$b Turner & Newall...{1/ 57/6 | 55/3 |5 8 8 
“758 | 673 |S. Rhodesia 24% .......... 1965-70! 71 703 |6 0 9/|114/6 | 71/9 | 1140} 6 alUnilever Ltd....... £1, 79/74 | 15/74 | 412 8 Permar 
87 72% \German 7% (Br. Enfaced 505), .1924| 83} | 84} w.  |102/- | 65/6 | 1446) 4 a\Utd. Dominions Tr..£1) 81/- | 80/- | 412 6@ Tota 
169} | 147} [Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907| 164} | 165 son] HH | SI | 10H Heys [United Molesees .10/~ 81/3 | 26/6 | $ 6 08 Byy 
, 
87/6 | ¢10 b| +5 aBritish Petroleum. .{1) 90/7} 84/44 | 6 3109 Othe 
i : 119/43 | 70/73 | 1746| +5 aBurmah.......... £1, 70/74 | 64/43 | 6 19 10i 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY Price, | Price, | Yield, | £25 | £148 | 174b| 1a Royal Dutch....20 fl. £15%i| | £143) | 3 6 8 : 
Dividends STOCKS Feb. 5, |Feb. 12,| Feb. 12, 1218/3 |136/10}| 1133b| +5 alShell............. £1,143/9 157 6 | 5 2 5 i Textile 
——T————|_ ia) @) 14 1958 | 1958 1958 |104/- | 55/- se .. |Ultramar....... 10/-| 57/6 | 45/- - Tota 
High | Low | Mines, Etc. | ‘ ae 
ee ea % | BANKs & DISCOUNT | if s. d, \L97/6 (115/- 50 6} 20 a|Anglo-American .10/-116/3 115/- | 6 1 flen’ 
30/9 | 19/6 f a| 3 6 Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1) 28/- | 28/6* é 6 4| 29/- | 20/3 | +24a| T10 bons. Tea & Lands.f{1) 20/6 | 20/3 21 12 08 Piec 
47/3 | 40/- 6 a| 6 bBarclays Bank..... £1 43/- | 42/3 |513 7|,92/6 | 48/6 | 15 b| 64aCons. Zinc Corp. ...£1, 48/6 | 44/3 | 912 6 
35/3 | 27/6 4a\ 4 bBarclaysD.C.O. ...£1) 29/6 | 30/- | 5 6 8 113/13 | 81/3 | 120 b| 80 a De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 90/73 | 88/9 iil 5 5 , 
42/6 | 34/6 73b| 14a Chartered Bank....£1 41/6 | 40/6 | 7 8 2 | 83/14 | 58/73] ... | 20 a\Free State Geduld.5/-| 77/6|| | 78/9 | 30 -__ 
51/3 | 42/9 64a) 646 Lloyds Bank ...... £1, 46/6 | 45/3 | 5 14 11 | 22/103, 7/3 | 30 ¢ 10 a@London Tin ...... of US| ts ee a! 
66/73 | 58/- 9a\ 9 bMidland Bank..... £1 60/9 | 60/- |6 0 0| 96/73 | 45/- | 50 a) 50 b President Brand ..5/- 47/9 47/9 (10 3 a 
40/6 | 28/6 5 a| 5 bNat. Discount ‘B..{1) 32/- |-32/9 | 6 2 2| 24/9 | 13/103} 84a 163 Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 14/10} 13/14 | 9 10 Gi - Mul 
51/6 | 39/3 64a| 6}b Union Discount... .£1) 43/6* | 44/- |513 8 424 233 50 a 175 b) Rhokana Corp. ....£1) 22} 20f 11 5 v Co-o 
INSURANCE | 55/- | 41/- 30 b| 123a United Sua Betong.{1; 49/- | 48/6 17 10 9 —— 
86/43 | 61/73 | 4335, 30 a\Commercial Union 5/-| 16/- | 71/- |5 3 4| 88/48 | | 98/14 40 a| 60 bWestern Holdings .5/- 87/6 | 88/9 | 5 12 ie 
177/6 |\102/6 873b| 40 aLegal & General ..5/-'132/6 |126/3 | 318 3d 
223 17 {2 ie Pear EERE £1} 193 | 191 16 6 2 
C| c\Prudential ‘A’..... £1; 40} 403 5 13 5 
ene | New York Closing Prices _ 
32/6 | 26/44 | 10 a| 36 b\Bass............ 5/-| 33/3 | 32/6 |7 1 6 a a 
25/9 | 19/73 | 18%c\ T4a\Distillers......... 6/8 20/6 | 19/103} 6 5 10 ~ | Feb. | | Feb. | Feb. | Feb 
44/9 | 36/- 10 a) 15 bGuinness........ 10/-| 39/3 | 38/6 |6 910 | = 12° ead - 
87/3 | 63/6 8 a| 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 80/6 | 79/6 |6 0 9% : s | $ 
| Motors & AIRCRAFT | | Alumin’m Ltd.| 29§ | 28} \Crown Zeller..| 473 | | aby Penns. R.R.. 
21/6 | 11/9 63b|  34a'Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 12/6 10/103} 9 4 0 |Am.Smelting. 40% | 39 |DuPontdeNm. at (181 [Sears Roe buck 27 
8/714 | 6/- 124c} 124c\British Motor..... 5/-| 17/14 6/103! 9 1 10 |Amer. Tel. .../1723 172 [Ford Motors. .| 414 shell O ......« am 
40/- | 29/3 5 b| 3 a\Ford Motor ....... £1) 35/14 | 34/- | 4.14 3 jAm. Viscose. .| 284 ; 28} |Gen. Elect....| 633 ilof 
45/9 | 27/6 3a} 7 bHawker — £1) 27/9 | 25/9 | 715 5 JAnaconda.. 44% | 42 |Gen. Motors. .| 35% 
53/- | 41/9 10 c| 124c\Leyland Motors....£1) 44/9 | 43/9 | 5 14 3 |Beth. Steel. 403* 383 |Int’l. Nickel. 164 festern Union 
121/- | 90/74 15 b| 5 a/Rolls-Royce....... £1) 90/9 2S | 412 0 \Can. Pacific ..| 25 | 24} |National Dit) 2 West’house FE. 
9/13 | 5/114! 8 cl 8 cStandard Motor. .5/-| 7/1} 1/1) 5 411 |Chrysler .....| | 533 JN.Y. Central .| 15} oolworth. 




































*Exdividend.  fTaxtree. } Assumed average lite approx. 9} years. § Less tax at 8s.6d.inf. || Exrights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Fine a div vidend. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24%. (hk) On 133%. (i) On 223%. (j) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30% 
(l) To latest date. (m) On 13%. 


ROve 
cert: 
(*) I 
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= ———- eocuns : The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World Trade ..... ia dicaaniaetaa January 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
, Prices and Wages............... Feb. 8th Western Europe : 
] Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... . Feb. Ist 
: MI siciniedcses cccnnscis Jan. 25th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
External ‘Trade......cccccssee ae. ae Western Europe : 
: Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Jan. 25th 
ae oo MA SUOES o.sc. ccaccescce |e. - SOUR United States ........c.csisceee Feb. 8th 
n 
ducti dC 
UK Production and Consumption 
M=Monthly averages or calendar months. W=Weekly averages. Stocks at end of period. 
Monthly averages 1956 1957 
) Unit Se ot Ps | ae es ee Oe 
| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
) | | | 
) INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION | | 
index : | 
7 | eee er ere Teer reer ye eee 1948=1 137 136 138 143 145 133 e 144 | 148 {137-138 
A i seasonally adjusted ......... - ees was | se 136 137 136 140 137 | 140 \140-141* 
) Mining and quarrying ........-....--e0. at 108 109 | 116 119 110 105 lll | 118 <o 
) Building and contracting................ ad 116 ee ses eas 127° ade BES nee tes ‘aa 
Gas, electricity and water............0-. st 153 | _t 163 179 178 153) 166) 184]. 
; Manufacturing, total..............0.000 - 142! 140 | 147 1499; 135] 149; 149/ 153] .. 
Er », seasonally adjusted .. “a age ane 139 140 139 145 141 | 144 ee 
3 Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical good aa 155 151 | sa 159 164 152 164 a ‘he = 
3 WONSCNND c4.0o cttw ws Keawknoncaca naw’ h s# 172 160 159 165 144 170 170 wa 
5 ee | Ee ee eee eT eee a 179 185 191 194 185 193 wei aa 
0 Textiles am GOURIOE 6... oc i cccedccuces a 116 117 123 121 104 124 119 | ae 
5 Food, drink and tobacco.............. os 117 121 128 133 126 123 125 | ae 
5 
BASIC MATERIALS | 
) i Production of : 
9 Se CNA cise Gees ev acaensnneaciasion W |’000 tons} 4,250] 4,269 4,301 4,526 4,690 4,285 4,143 4,363 | 4,610 4,222 
8 Bt WOR 63 nck sa csceneseciewsewssuswesse “ 40 253 275 261 263 262 283 286 | 282 276 
0 Steel, ingots and castings ..............- Ww a 381 397 | 417 419 426 396 438 438 | 429 398 
0b NGEDE PRUE 8 airddicd ccideccweceewsees M pp 174-6 | 187-2 | 184-7 193-3 201-6 188-0 199-7 | 191-0 
3 POE OEE CECT E COLE ET ee |W os 11-91 |} 12-3 ad 13-59 13-84 12-67 12-80 12-90 | 12-26 a 
3 SRUCIO ID cia ee Sacatoeevaseuseeness M | mn. kwh 6,679 | 7,263 7,581 7,661 8,271 8,456 7,064 8,089 8,812 9,443 
; 
5 MANUFACTURING 
5 && Textile production : 
3 Gs SEN: OMNES 4 cis eee 6s Voss sae W | mn. bb. 16-91 16-33 | 16-84 17-76 18-13 | 16-00 16-39 | 17-61; 18-31 15-79 
0 MN Ss 6a ch bed edbrcesedensaaee M | a 18-48 | 19-38 | 19-50 22-74 22-46 17-62 19-14 21-94 20-11 16-60 
0 Rayon and, synthetic fibres, total ........ | M | as 39-32 | 40-21 ; 41-30] 40-24 41-57 36:59} 39-11} 41:94 39-94] 35-20 
0 a = » Staple fibre... | Mj | 19-94] 21-31} 21-90] 21-64 | 23-27 | 39-82] 20-19} 22-63 | 21-94] 18-60 
0 RntON CNEM NONE sb gc ccdaccaccceueees | W | mn. yds. 34-3 31:0; 31-4 33°3 34-3 30-0 29-3 | 32-8; XS-3 29-4 
8 ee eee err ce | M \mn.sq.yds 34-2 33-1} 32-8 39-1 37-0 29-5 32-8 | 35:0); 33-6 30-1 
5 M& Engineering production : 
8 Passenger cars and chassis ......ccceseese |W} °000s 17-26 13-61 16-56 | 12-92 | 13-72 | 10-24} 19-35}; 19-85; 20-99] 18-18 
8 Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... W i 2 6-53 5-71 | 5-54 5-01 5-15 | 4-42 6-12 | 6:34; 6-74 6-18 
ll Metal working machine tools ............ , M |’000 tons} 12-52 Bee lke aaa 13-44° a SSE ass Fees eee 
10 Internal combustion engines............. | M 000 BHI 408 | 411 437 | 438 353 448 405 | 
5 
8 BUILDING ACTIVITY | 
8 Hf Permanent houses completed: (') 
6 MOOR: «.c/enaitna amtcaee erarea a Cee eRe a a eiee Bo | M *000s 26-42 25-03 | 25-09 26-78 27-19 27-77 24-13 26-40 26-48 23-90 
0 Bh Se eee eee | M es 9-46 10-35 10-54 11-62 11-43 10-73 10-97 11:70 | 11-23 10-05 
By local housing authorities............. | M a 15-98 13-86 13-83 14-39 15-08 16-14 12-54 14:06 | 14-81 13-22 
e Me? othe dane se eae ae cake weds | M “a 0-98 0-82 | 0-73 0-77 0-68 0-91 0-63 0-64; 0-45 0-63 
' | 
8 WHOLESALE SALES (') 
5 @ Textile houses : i\Av. value 
tas TO EE = Son's ee ge nswitess 11950=1 98 101 <a 148 127 98 134 141 | 118 ee 
Women’s and children’s wear............ a 98 102 aa 147 117 95 139 142 | 107 ee 
9 a ee a 94 99 aa 142 130 98 128 137 | 121 - 
: BRCEROOUN oS ei asia ceteenaepmcnuéensa pa 62 63 ae 66 60 53 75 67 | 60 on 
5 “RETAIL SALES (’) Weekly | 
All kinds of business : av. value 
0 Ra, Re re Fee tert oe ee 1950=1 139 146 | 153 150 158 189 149 154 | 165 196 
5 Independent retailers .................4- - 136 140 146 144 149 175 142 147 | 154 181 
GEE: Miltiple wetellers .......6..c00cecsccsces a 152 162 173 164 177 229 168 | 172 190 241 
0) Co-operative societies .............0.200. a 142 154 164 158 168 183 163 | 166 177 186 
7 General department stores .............. s 117 *121 127 132 146 181 121 | 128 | 153 189 
0 & 8 kind of shop : 
ED «s0 tha ae eneet tanita mks eas eiucedeead os 148 156 163 156 161 178 160 164 | 167 185 
Cothing and footwear ............ecee0 <a 121 127 131 133 141 184 126 131 144 190 
POsclield MUON faaakksciciwswuecsdneus - 151 153 166 170 182 205 166 176 | 195 213 
aes STOCKS 
jeb. @ Basic materials : 
12, @ ° Coal, distributed (7) .............0ccee 7000 tons} 18,340 | 17,893 | 18,773 | 19,955 | 19,813 | 17,893 | 19,613 | 19,997 | 20,192 | 18,773 
$ BE Phir ée Aches canisnictieeewadiuns a 1,365 i ae 1,571 1,527 1,573 1,789 1,715 | 1,62 “ae 
24 Be OO tcc. ccreernadeadeayen coat pe 76-2 59-6 daa 58-9 55-9 59-6 100-8 90-9 81-6 eco 
6} Sulphur Cy irssavas ce tvaseuese case deucde a 66-6 84-6 een 94-3 102-0 84-6 102-8 96-0 95-7 e 
8} Newsprint biscawetivewmswes cane dectens fe 105-0 133-6 oe 131-9 129-5 133-6 171-4 162-3 151-5 ee 
9t es : Av. valu 
5$ Wholesale houses, total (4) ............4. '11950=1 90 95 ia 109 107 95 122 109 107 So 
P Large retailers, clothing and footwear (*) . sf 110 118 124 139 | 142 118 145 150 149 124 
oi 
0} 







(‘) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. (8) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (*) Excluding 
government stocks. (5) Average for third quarter. (*) Average for fourth quarter. (7) From January, 1957, excluding newsprint for periodicals and 
certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. (*) For sulphuric acid only, including filter cake from May, 1956. 
(*) Revised series ; stocks at producers’ works of ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER (') 










Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 












































oe “4 ~~ { | ————. 
gy oe Tani Australia | Canada | India | S. Africa | Canada Brunei Australia | Canada | India |N. Zealand) S. Africa 
as z Be 2s = — as { 4 _ 
7000 tons million kwh 
‘ = a oo se f~ 7 “aia l i ft i <— 
PRED Gakwucnadmelosweuion 1,232 1,255 | 2,511 1,969 | 139 | 220 728 | 3,714 | 381 204 112 
Beacons pase ee ceme sere 1,606 | 932 | 3,185 2,634 | 1,429 | 426 1,340 | 6,358 | 716 336 1,363 
EMA pip coon shuns ahaa 1,608 936 | 3,285 2,781 | 1,897 | 461 1,470 6,807 | 805 347 1,472 
| | ! \ j 
BODEN SUEY <a nh sw eseuwcs es 1,914 585 | 3,296 2,899 | 2,219 | 1,817 | 7,145 928 462 1,711 
cb MMI 6c ois nia scieg Mae 1,840 593 | 3,376 2,997 | 2,087 | 459 1,773 6,919 | 923 446 1,695 
| SOIC. cosa > 1,825 776 | 3,641 2,824 | 1,904 1,641 6,964 | 925 418 1,592 
Re eee 1,904 | 1,058 3,553 | 3,050 ! 1,885 pee 1,666 | 8,079 | 918 418 1,636 
» November.......... Pe 2 ee | 3,920 | | tse | - | 8,180 | 390 a 
| | | 













































Copper Rubber | Tin Steel Gold 
_— ee ES, Pe oe Ae | Dose Ee 

ee Canada | ehotesia| Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya Australia Canada | India |S. Africa er Canada | S. Africa 
ek ae . - 000 tons 000 fine ounces el 

z - , ; : i —— 
DMB ren civinn we <iccapenkeeeeon 16-3 | 17-4 | 7-9 | 58-2 4-14 106 238 | 104 49 13-8 294 965-4 
SUID obser esas eawes 25°9 32-4 7-9 | 52-3 6-32 217 395 | 145 132 85:9 365 1,321-1 
BONE pas camune cen wieGnee 24-1 35-0 8-2 | 53-2 sa 251 oe | i ws as a 1,419-3 
ROS, PURSE. o 5s kcccees sss 24-4 26-9 11-0 | 56-2 6-50 272 3838 | 137 143 86-4 361 1,459-8 
J EIICL 5 6 Sin in aicinis's 24-7 38-8 9-2 | 52-9 6-06 249 360 | 144 143 87-3 373 | 1,438-4 
gy MONEE 0 S0c ce wicwsane 24-8 38-4 8-9 | 55-9 6°52 | 252 340 | 150 158 88- 398 | 1,456-2 
| ee 27-9 39-4 | 8-9 | 57-1 —— 236 | 320 | es ae | 1,422-5 
» December............ 29-1 38:0} 10-2 | 54-5 | 241 | - Liew | 1402-1 

| | 























India 
















Australia Canada 








New Zealand Pakistan 


S. Africa * 





| 
| 














Monthly averages or 








































| | 
ctteiiey Gaentins Imports Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports Exports | Imports | Exports 
7 ene $C 7 mn. rapees : mn. {NZ 7 mn. rupees mn. {SA 
| ’ 7 ) 7 1 ae , <a. ] a 
BOSD sc cckwssnswaracnseews 28-2 33°8 220 | 259 537 382 10-71 12-27 85-9 136-1 29-5 | 11-4 
IPSS Ninsaeobisvne ee eeey 70-1 63-4 393 363 588 | 508 23:93 | 21-58 90-6; 125-4 40-1 | 30:7 
Ob she ake see ecewee 68-2 64-5 475 405 107 | 501 22°38 22-91 165-5 | 135-0 41-2 | 34-4 
PE: Ble cesechccwsaenss 70-6 | 10-6 480 449 811; 558] 24-5, 29-4] 125-3) 78-4] 48-6) 38 
eR MRNNEE 5.5 5e 2w.c0'e cine 67-9 59-2 471 437 8354 | 602 29-4 | 21-9 177-6 | 72-6 49-6 | 36°5 
5 RUMEN. s.5 6% onic Gua 56-9 | 76-8 445 424 834 | 615 28-2 | 16-9 177-0 | 81-7 42-3 45 
cl ANOLE ican bis aces 71-9 94-8 481 405 ‘ 22-6 | 15°9 a xd 48-6 | 40-8 
” November ........... 64-3 83-2 454 | 436 | anh nas | mf 
| 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (‘) 











Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 


! } | | 





ee | 
| 





























Australia| Canada | India ® | ao | S. Africa Australia Canada | India | soe | Pakistan | S. Africa | tii 
End of period : mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 ; 
l i l ] l 
 rituc es nat treedancl 1,265| 1,011,  3,3557| 237 652 56 | g4| 75 | 898 17 | 3 
OE cc iSi bu acickeadkaseune 952| 1,944 | 1,360 | 193 372 110 | 102 | 99 111 97 107} 15 
SE Pa seichKicwamncimay ee si 1,836 872 138 | 286 Sf nef ane : ‘ | 108 
| | | 
1957, August .............. | 1955] 1,045 | 271 313 sf 106 | 106 109 112| = 101 
» September ........... 1,899 | 987 | 241 302 \ 113" 107 | 107 \ 11409 { 109 | 113; 10 
IE Sek ctebakeek | 1,933 | 934 201 300 sa 107 | 106 an 110 | 113; 10 
» November ........... | 1,904 | 897 167 | 290 ga. 4 107 | 106 | wo 112 | 110 
», December............ 1,836 | 872 | 138 | 286 si. dee) deme ind | | ae... 


(') Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including ré-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif except for 
Australia, Canada and S. Africa which are fob ; exports are fob. Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are for 12 months 
beginning April Ist of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of the government and 
central bank ; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates to Europeans only 
and for S. Africa includes direct taxes.’ (°) Including foreign investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 1955, including South: 
West Africa. (?) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (8) April, 1948—March, 1949. (%) Including some long 
term securities. (‘°) Average for third quarter. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended February 8, 1958, there was 
am “above-line” surplus (after allowing for Sinking | 
Funds) of £138,627,000 compared with a surplus 
of {136,499,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of {144,859,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line” of 
(12,145,000, leaving a total deficit from April Ist of 
{305,751,000 (£339,753,000 in 1956-57). 

























to 
Feb. 8, 
1958 


1957-58 | Feb. 9, 
1957 











Death Duties ..... 3,500 3,400 
Riis... +.scenee 60,000 1,200, 1,000 
Profits Tax, EPT & 
cede 255,000] 173,750| 222,200] 2,200, 3,900 
Other Inland Rev. { 
geal 500 50 
otal Inland Rev. .|2810,750)2075,527 |2125,768 150176 139149 
Culoms.....»<%- |1204,250|1035,757 |1041,120| 27,7811 21,863 
at ,. -canadad | 912,850] 778,670 | 798,680] 45,376 45,220 








73,157, 67,083 
4,594 3,891 
D 





84,233| 96,842 














r. 
PO (Net Receipts).| 20,000} 12,350 2,650} 5,000, 1,350 
Broadcast Licences} 31,000] 23,300} 25,500] ... ees 
Sundry Loans..... 32,000] 31,407} 29,841] 490 437 
Miscellaneous ..... 185,000 153,940 | 154,655} 1,988 5,732 
) |5288,85014195,184 4275,057 214943 
Ord. Expenditure | 

Debt Interest ..... 640,000} 592,942| 531,659} 3,886 5,762 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer..} 69,000] 55,455} 59,015] 3,430) 3,663 
Other Cons. Fund .| 10,000 8,583 8,963 1 401 
Supply Services .. .|}4126,391}3377,287 |3409,068 81,500 65,500 
Total: - +--+ eee 4845,391 14034, 268 4008,705 | 88,817 75,326 


1,730 





990 






at + 
131,106 | 236,955 
470,859 | 542,706 


Se 
44859 138627 


| 
21,544) 12,145 
ae } ae t + 
339,753 | 305,751 [123315 126482 






“Below-line ” Net Expendi- 
ture 












Total Surplus or Deficit --- - 


Na Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . . 


-28943}-24291 
Savings Certificates 


ita okie 700 
Defence Bonds ........... 569|— 912 


— 2,610 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


_ 






| Treasury Bills | Ways and Means | 
| Total 

, Floating 
Bank of | Debt 
England 





Date 


Tender 


{ 
Tap Public 


Depts. 






1957 










Feb. 9 | 3,050-0 | 1,486-7} 197-4 wwe =) 4,734-2 
Nov. 9) 3,210-0 1,744-6] 201-7 ai 5,156-3 
» 16 3,260-0 | 2:188-8| 231-9 sh 5,680-7 
» 23 3,300-9 | 2158-2] 197-0 ie 5655-2 

» 30 3,340-0 | 2:148-6] 182-5 4-8 5,675-9 
De. 7| 3380-0! 2140-3] 189-2 6-0 5,715-5 
» 14, 3,410-0 | 2181-2] 193-6 em 5,784-8 

» 21) 3,440-0 | 2'228-1] 192-4 on 5,860-4 

» 30 5,684-7 218-4 ds 5,903-1 
i a ee 

Jan. 4) 3,450-0 | 2,248-9] 228-5 i 5,927-4 
» IL! 3410-0 | 2:192-2] 237-0 a 5839-2 

» 18! 3,370-0 | 1714-9] 250-3 * 5335-2 | 
» 25 5,300-0 | 1707-9 | 208-4 4-8 | 5,221-0 | 
Feb. 1 3,220-0 | 1,768-6] 179-1 | 5,167-7 | 
» 8} 3160-0 | 1746-9] 157-6 


| 5,064-°5 | 
\ 
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Fi ial Statisti 
THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
REDIT conditions have continued to be m Feb. 13,| Feb. 5, | Feb. 12, 
extremely stringent in the past week, (£ million) 1957 | 1958 | 1958 
partly as a result of the attempt by the 
Bank of England to check the fall in the | Jsswe Department* : 
: ‘ n Notes in circulation ...... 1,862-1 | 1,959-3 | 1,960-4 
ioe bill a At as — he Notes in banking dept....| ° 63-3] 41-1 | 40-0 
riday last week the rate fe A 4 . further Govt. debt and securities* | 1,921-3 | 1,996-2 | 1,996-3 
t oe ee 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Ys per cent to 6s per cent. - on Gold coin and bullion |. |. 0-4 0-4 | 0-4 
houses raised their common bid by 4d. Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
to £98 9s. 9d. per cent ; and the propor- 
: as ‘ Bank Department : 
tion allotted at the minimum price rose | Deposits. | 
Public accounts.......... j 16-6 11-2 12-6 
from 44 to 65 per cent. ae Bankers. ........2.s00c., 225-3 | 204-8 | 219-3 
But the fall in the rate in conjunction Wi isdisntsecoecenss 72-1 | 73-4 | 75-8 
with the Bank’s tight rein on credit is Gemennes: cedececceccoceces 314-6 289-4 | 307-7 
seriously squeezing the discount houses’ Government ............. 218-6 | 197-4 | 197-4 
margins on the bills. The average cost a ee ee =. 
of money may actually have risen in recent Total 2.20... ...cc 2c. | 267-6 | 264-3 | 283-8 
weeks, and at 53 per cent or so offers a | Banking department reserve. | 65-3 | 43-4 | 42-4 
margin of only just over } per cent, against | « pro eas | 90-7 is 13-7 





% per cent in the early autumn. 

Credit has been very scarce on every 
day in the week to Wednesday ; the huge 
inflow of applications for the LCC loan 
and the seasonal tax transfers have played 


.* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
| Fiduciary issues reduced to £2,000 million from £2,050 million 
} On January 22nd, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 














their part. On each day, the Bank has Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
given special assistance to the market | Date of aes ~~ |-—___ -______—-~ 
through purchases of bills, and these have | Teer) Aggiteal Sveeas {Absit 
mostly been large. Nonetheless, for the ar Allotment | Rate* 
second week in succession, the market was | ' 
“in” the Bank on three days out of six. | no, a1 ep Pn Bb ae % 
On Thursday before the weekend, more- ew eh ae eeieatiael 
over, the borrowing was fairly large, as |. , | %/ Day 63 Day | io “ee “ 
it was again on Monday—a little Jarger, » ¥5| 210-0 40-0 | 426-1] 131 7-45 23 
then, than the repayments of seven-day - Bi es Ss | Stl Se a 
loans due on that day. The market’s ee | 
borrowing is reflected in part in the | Dec. 6) 240° 50-0 | asim & 
further increase of [20 million, in | ” 20| 220-0 50-0 | 403-9 | 128 9-94 52 
discounts and advances shown in the ————— 
Bank return. » 27 "260-0 409-2 | 127 5-91 54 
LONDON MONEY RATES 1958 
— ~ an. 3 260-0 405-7 | 126 6-70 55 
Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates . eB — (ee) 
19/9/57)......... Bank bills: 60 days. 6$-6%| ” 5 . oo 
Deposit rates (max.) 3months 64-64% « = aoe 74 oon a | = 
Bank. ......-000- 4months 64-64% ” } | 
— houses.. 5 6menths 6-6} | Feb. 7 230-0 387-5 121 3-29 | 65 
Day-to-Day...... 53-6 Fine trade bills : | ® On February 7th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 9s. 9d. 
| 
Short periods ....° 53 3months 7-8 secured 65 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 7-8 | The offering this week was for £230 mn. at 91 day bills. 
3Smonths 6% 6months 7}-8} | 'Allotment cut by £10 mn, *Allotment cut by £20 mn. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 










Official 


















Rates Market Rates: Spot 

February 12 February 6 | February 7 | February 8 February 10 February 11 | February 12 

| | | 
United States $... 2-78-2-82 -81% -2-81}} 2-81 4,-2-81}9 2-81 -2- 8148 /2- 81H -—-2-8L}3; 2-81}-2-81f | 2-819-2-813 
Canadian $ ...... ase *764§-2-77 | 2-77-2-77h | 2-76§-2-77 2- 768-2: 76} (2-76 4-2-7648 2-76 -2-768 
French Fr...... « -|1167-18-1184- 82) 11803-1181} | 11803-11814 | 11803-1181} | 1181,-1181g | 1181-1181} | 11803-11808 
Swes Pr...) cece 12-15 fe -12-33 fel2-274-12- 274 12-27$-12- 273) 12-27§-12- 284) 12-28-12-28}' 12-28-12- 28% 12-28}-12- 283 
Belgian Fr. |...... 138 -95- 139-52}- |139- 55- /139- 55- 139- 574- 139- 574- 139- 57}- 
141-05 139-573) 139-60) 139-60 139-62}! 139-623 139-62} 

Dutch Gld........ 10-56-10-72 [10-61}-10-62 '10-61f-10-624|10- 61-10-62) 10-62$-10-624/10-62}-10-62}) 10-63-10-63} 
W. Ger. D-Mk. 


»» {L167 11-84 49IL1- 779-11 -779/11-77$-11-78 [11-773 11-78 11-773 
79- 90-81-10 
1736§-17623 
14-37§-14-593 
19-19}-19- 48) 
19- 85-20-15 


11-78 |11-77§-11-77§)11-77$-11- 773 


Portuguese Esc, . 80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 


Italian Lire ...... 
Swedish Kr...... 

Be TN hés cacee 
Norwegian Kr. ... 


80-00-80-15 , 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00 } 
17493-1749} | 1749$-1750 | 17494-1750 | 17493-1749} | 1749-17495 | 17484-17483 
4-50}-14-50}/14- 5037-14-51 |14-514-14- 51} 14-51f-14-52$) 14-52-14-52})14-524-14-5 
9- 368-19- 363: 19- 369-19- 368|19- 35¢-19- 364! 19- 35f-19- 364) 19-35$-19-36 |19-35g-19-3: 
0- 014-20-01§ '20- 01§-20-01§|20-014-20-014'20-01}-20-014,20-014-20-01}|20-014-20-014 


One Month Forward Rates 
















United States 9 .ccccccscctsecsccns Z-ic. pm #-jc.pm | #-jc.pm | 1l-#{c.pm | #-#ic. pm | }-He. pm 
CORMIER 6 occ cececcesee eesedeas §-ic. pm f-ic. pm | ¥-fc. pm 4-%KC- pm | ¥-%C. pm -*%c. pm 
French Fr. ...0. eevcecsccecccese. 1 pm-par 1 pm-—par 1 pm-par par-—1 dis 1 pm-1 dis pm-—1 dis 
oo See eeccccccece eccccce. 34-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 34—3c. pm 34—3c. pm 4-34c. pm 
BN se ccdeccsesvEws eccccce. 4 pm-—par 4 pm-par 4 pm-par 4 pm-—par 4 pm-par % pm-—par 
BO cov ccctcscceuedece oe+-f 2-lhe. pm 2-l}c. pm 2}-ljc. pm 23-lic. pm 2}-ljc. pm 24-2e. pm 
Wp a EPO cndcceeiannde eocce OF — 34-23pf. pm | 34-23pf. pm | -23pf. pm | 34-3pf. pm 34-3pf. pm 
BOUL EIND. 6 oc cccvescccesaseases 1 pm-1 di 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-l dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-—1 dis 
[tt -«<codesaeeaeeddatead 2-16 pm 24-146 pm 24-136 pm | 2$-26pm | 23-2}6 pm 23-236 pm 
eee deccece- 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-% pm | 42pm. | 4-2 pm 4-2% pm 
Norwegian Kr......csse0e eeceess-) 206 pm-par 26 pm-—par 26 pm-par | 2%pm-par | 2% pm-par 26 pm-—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 249/25 249/14 | ia } 249/04 | 248/103 248/10 


{ 
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If you are, or if you are planning any kind 
of business in Canada, we suggest you 
contact Imperial Bank of Canada. With 
branches coast to coast, Imperial Bank is in 
a position to provide you with up-to-the- 
minute information on trends, developments 
and business opportunities in Canada. 

You can readily obtain such information 
from Mr. Alec Craigie, London 
Representative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 
116 Cannon St., E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of 
Canada, Head Office, Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 


BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


On and after 17th February, 1958 
the London Branch 


of 
THE MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 


will conduct their business at 
No. 7 Birchin Lane, London, E. C. 3 


Telephone No. : MINcing Lane 9896-9 
Telex No. 23749 


Cable Address : “CHYODABANK’”’ London 


Head Office : Marunouchi, Tokyo 
New York Branch : 120 Broadway 
New York 5, N.Y. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 


STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


Re \ 


ST MMi i, 


| Camas: ag 4 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 
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The 
World’s Largest 
Building Society 


‘ASSETS £331 ,000,000 
LIQUID FUNDS £54,000,000 
RESERVES £12,500,000 


Outstanding in its Strength, Security 
and Service 


The Society’s 139 Branches and 650 Agencies 
are at the service of savers and investors who 
seek a sound investment coupled with 


Easy Withdrawal Facilities 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
fead Office : PERMANENT BUILDINGS, HALIFAX, Yorkshire 
London Office: 51 Strand W.C.2 City Office: 62 Moorgate E.C.2 









Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


ey 
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People like Jack and Doris 
save millions every year 





PROVIDES COMPLETE 


WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE Since the war £500 million has been added to the nation’s 

net savings through industrial life assurance—in other words, 

Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN through the joint efforts of people like Jack and Doris and The 
Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, Home Service Insurance Offices. 

NAGOYA, OSAKA and others The Home Service Insurance Man calls regularly on ten 


million families. His visit makes these families partners in a 
great thrift movement that helps people to help themselves— 
and to help the nation too. 


... through 


HOME SERVICE 
INSURANCE 


ssued by The Industrial Life Offices 









LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE 
4, Angel Court, Throgmorton St., 
LONDON, E.C.2 o 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 


All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


yo thzate House 
2 0/24 Moorgate, 
Lendon, E C2 

Tel. METropolitan 
1271-82 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO. 
LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
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BANCO DI ROMA 


HEAD OFFICE: ROME 
PAID UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
L.4,500,000,000 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


OVER 200 BRANCHES IN ITALY 
AND ABROAD 
4 FOREIGN AFFILIATED BANKS 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON: 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C.2 
Telephone: London Wall 4455 
FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN: Rossmarkt, 12 
Telephone: 96266 


NEW YORK: 40 Wall Street 
Telephone: Whitehall 4-8762 


BUENOS AIRES: Calle Sarmiento, 459 
Telephone: 32-4636 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


National Provincial 
Bank Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1833 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 31st, 1957 


LIABILITIES 


Capital paid up... ov ss — £10,513,162 
Reserve Funds ‘ 13,216,270 
(Including Share Preasium ‘Account £111,220) 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts _... 832,222,792 
Liabilities for Acceptances, eee Ea- 
gagements, etc. re oe 35,958,061 


£891,910,285 


ASSETS 


Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of 

England... ... £72,445,487 
mani with, and Cheques i in course of collec- 

tion on, other Banks in the United Kingdom 

and Ireland, and ss Drafts, ete., in 

transit : 57,040,772 
Money at call and short notice ... die “es 52,729,000 
Bills Discounted... ; vee ae ave 203,698,853 
Investments ae 217,375,546 
Advances to eustomese ond Other ‘Accounts ot 240,096,906 
Trade Investments ve ges Sa = 5,028,076 
Bank Premises... 7,537,584 
Liabilities of Customers for ‘Acceptances, Endorse- 

ments, Engagements, etc. ... sa sia 35,958,061 


£891,910,285 
HEAD OFFICE : 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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THE LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION LIMITED 


NEED FOR NEW APPROACH TO PRICE-FIXING PRINCIPLES 


SIR JOHN JAMES—RE-NATIONALISATION WOULD ENDANGER PRESENT HIGH STATE 
OF EFFICIENCY AND IS “PLAYING WITH FIRE” 


The twenty-eighth Annual General Meet- 
ing of The Lancashire Steel Corporation 
Limited was held on February 11th at the 
Masonic Hall, Winmarleigh Street, Warring- 
10D. 


Sir John James, Chairman and Managing 
Director, who presided, said: Gentlemen, I 
have great pleasure in presenting to you the 
Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year 
ended September 28, 1957, and, in moving 
their adoption, of taking the opportunity of 
giving you my review of the year’s working 
and the present position and prospects of 
the Company and Industry. 


For two reasons to which I shall refer, the 
total income of the Group unfortunately 
shows a sharp fall from £2,986,000 in 1955-56 
to £1,902,000 in the year under review. This 
isa reduction of £1,084,000, but, as you will 
have noted, is after charging an extra 
{100,000 for Depreciation. The real fall in 
wading profit is, therefore, just under £1 
million. This increase in Depreciation is 
due to the expenditure on Fixed Assets 
which came into operation during the finan- 
tial year, and on which Depreciation is now 
being provided for the first time. 


APPALLINGLY HIGH RATE OF 
TAXATION 


After providing for Taxation of £1 million 
‘a fall of £520,000 compared with the year 
before, due, of course, to the reduction in 
wading profit) the net income of the Group 
amounted to £902,000 compared with a 
similar figure for 1956 of £1,466,000. The 
fall in the net income is, therefore, reduced 
to £564,000 by the reduction in Taxation. It 
is interesting to note the buffer which the 
appallingly high rate of Taxation, from which 
this country’s industry suffers, provides when 
results are adverse. In effect, the Government, 
which takes over 50 per cent of our profits, 
also bears over 50 per cent of their reduc- 
tion. Nevertheless, although this buffer does 
“temper the wind,” the crushing weight of 
Taxation, which the Government seem 
entirely unable to reduce and which we 
sem destined to have to bear for the 
foreseeable future, does constitute a very 
grave handicap to the industry of this 
country. 


The net income, although so considerably 
reduced, has, however, sufficed for your 
Directors to recommend an allocation to 
General Reserve of £400,000 compared with 
{1 million for the previous year and still 
recommend an increase of 1 per cent in the 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares, making a 
total for the year of 12 per cent. 


POSITION OF GREAT FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the 
orporation and its Subsidiary Companies 
sull shows a very strong financial position. 
Current Assets amount to £10,635,000 com- 





pared with Current Liabilities and Provisions 
of £5,051,000, a surplus of £5,584,000. This 
represents a decrease of approximately {1 
million compared with the surplus of 
£6,580,000 a year ago, but it is after absorb- 
ing Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounting to £2,265,770. The fact that this 
large sum should have been spent without 
reducing the surplus of Current Assets by 
more than £1 million, in a year in which the 
trading profits have suffered so considerable 
a reduction, emphasises the great financial 
strength of the Company and is a source of 
great satisfaction. 


Capital commitments to complete our pre- 
sent Development Programme amount to 
£1,585,000, and, with the current rate of 
profits now being earned, I am confident that 
we shall be able to meet these obligations 
from our existing resources. 


CAUSES OF PROFIT REDUCTION 


The production and profit of the year 
under review suffered most seriously from 
two causes beyond our control and which I 
sincerely hope_will never occur again. 


The first of these, the unsatisfactory award 
of the Iron and Steel Board in December, 
1956, I drew attention to in my speech last 
year as to its adverse effect on the margins 
of profit on billets, wire rods, bars and 
sections which comprise 90 per cent of our 
products. As I then pointed out, that award 
allowed only the most meagre return and 
one which could not possibly be regarded as 
an economic return on the replacement cost 
of the Plant. Despite representations to the 
Board, it was not until July, 1957, that the 
prices of these products (in common with 
other products of the Industry) were revised 
and the margins placed upon a more realistic 
basis. The result was that for seven months 
of the financial year the Company’s earnings 
were most seriously affected. 


Last year I stated that “in my opinion 
the time is overdue for a complete review 
and new thinking over the principles on 
which price-fixing in the Steel Industry is 
based.” The unfortunate experience to which 
I have just referred seems to suggest one 
way in which the present system could be 
improved. When changes take place in steel 
prices we, as steel makers, learn about them 
for the first time from a notice in the Press. 
I suggest that before any public announce- 
ment of changes in prices is made by the 
Iron and Steel Board the makers of the pro- 
ducts concerned should be advised and given 
an opportunity of making representations 
through the Federation to the Board as to 
any adverse effects or anomalies of their 
Determinations. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF 
PRICE STABILITY 


Surely, as the Price Awards of the Board, 
are, as Our own results demonstrate, of such 


vital importance to a company’s profits and 
to the Industry as a whole, such a suggestion 
would accord well with the spirit of co- 
Operation between the Government and the 
Industry. It would also, I believe, lead to 
greater stability in the prices of the 
Industry’s products, a point of vital impor- 
tance now that increasing competition makes 
it sO necessary for us to offer contracts at 
firm prices not only in the home but, 
in particular, in the export market. From 
both points of view, therefore, I believe such 
a system as I suggest would be in the best 
interests of the country. 


The second handicap from which the Com- 
pany suffered during the year was the light- 
ning strike of the Company’s skilled main- 
tenance men who were brought out, in many 
cases I believe against their own wishes, in 
support of the general strike of engineering 
employees in April and May. We alone of 
the Steel Companies were affected in this 
way by reason of our membership of the 
Manchester District Engineering Employers’ 
Association. The result was that, although 
we had no association directly or indirectly 
with the engineering dispute, we suffered a 
complete interruption just as if we had been 
directly involved. Not only did this result in a 
complete cessation at our Irlam and Warring- 
ton Works, but, of course, it also extended 
over a longer period before the Works 
were back into full production, as restart- 
ing a Stee] Works is a slow and lengthy 
operation. 


So far as the strike is concerned, I cannot 
help thinking that with wiser counsel at the 


top the whole of our trouble could have been 
avoided, 


DEVELOPMENTS IN RHODESIA 


As you will have seen from the Directors’ 
Report, your Company has undertaken to 
subscribe £500,000 in Ordinary Shares of 
the Rhodesian Iron & Steel Company, which 
has been formed to take over and develop 
the Iron and Steel Industry in Rhodesia. 


In conjunction with Stewarts and Lloyds 
Limited, we have undertaken the responsi- 
bility of advising the Board on the technical 
development necessary to increase the 
Rhodesian steel output to a tonnage sufficient 
to meet that country’s main requirements. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to me and 
to your Directors that The Lancashire Steel 
Corporation should have been given the 
opportunity of playing such a leading part in 
the development of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


At the same time, we ourselves have 
formed a Subsidiary Company in Rhodesia 
with the object of producing wire and wire 
products, for which, I am sure, there is a 
keen and increasing demand. It is our in- 
tention that this Company should ultimately 
obtain its steel requirements from the 
Rhodesian Iron & Steel Company and so 
give considerable help to the load requised 
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by that Company for efficient working. We 
anticipate that our new factory will com- 
mence operations in a small way during the 
first half of this year,and I have every hope 
that in due course it will prove a profitable 
venture. 


As regards the Wire Industry (in which 
we have large direct interests through 
Rylands Brothers and the Whitecross Com- 
pany) we have constantly before us the de- 
velopment of those products~which require 
the highest qualities of carbon steel. This 
demands from us as steel makers and as 
wire producers, constant research and the 
most exact techniques of manufacture. It is 
only in this way that we can hope to keep 
abreast of modern requirements and meet the 
ever-increasing demand for higher qualities 
and performance. 


BENEFITS FROM DEVELOPMENT 
EXPENDITURE 


In all directions we are now beginning to 
feel the benefit of our development expendi- 
ture. Not only have the new Blast Furnace 
and the new Steel Plant come into operation, 
but our new sidings came into use in July, 
1957, and give us much greater ease of 
handling raw and finished materials with 
great benefit to British Railways and our- 
selves as partners in this installation. Our 
new wharf facilities are practically complete, 
and we look forward to this providing us 
with highly efficient and quick handling of 
imported materials. We are also just com- 
pleting the rebuilding of the first portion of 
our Coke Ovens with its attendant increase 
in coke production. Both these latter items 
will be in operation in the Spring. 


It is this position of increasing output, 
coupled with the improved profit margins 
under the Iron and Steel Board’s Price 
Award of July, 1957, which has resulted in 
the profits for recent months running at least 
at the same level as those achieved in the 
comparable months of 1955-56. You will 
remember that the profits for that year 
constituted a record in the history of the 
Company to date. This position outweighed, 
in the opinion of the Directors, the dis- 
appointing results for 1957, so that they felt, 
after the most careful consideration, that they 
were fully justified in recommending for your 
acceptance an increase of 1 per cent in the 
Dividend on the Ordinary Shares, bringing 
the total for the year to 12 per cent. This 
decision was favourably received by the 
Financial Press, and I trust today will meet 
with your approval. 


At the same time, I do not wish to give 
you the impression that the horizon is 
entirely free from possible difficulties. As 
you will have read in the newspapers and 
many of you may have experienced in your 
own business, there is undoubtedly a weaken- 
ing in world demand, and there are signs 
of some recession in trade. So far, I am 
happy to say, this Company has only been 
slightly affected, and I have every hope that 
during the coming months demand will again 
revive. But, as you will appreciate, working 
to full or near-full capacity is so important 
to the Company and its profits that I 
should perhaps emphasise that the confidence 
I feel in 1958 and the future is largely 
dependent upon the maintenance of our 
present load. 


THE FUTURE 


Turning to the future, your Directors are 
of the opinion that with the experience of 
1957 before them our aim should be to spread 
the products arising from our increased out- 
put of ingots over a wider field. This can 
readily be done when the continuous billet 
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mill comes into production later this year, as 
this will increase our rolling capacity by 
allowing our existing mills where billets are 
now being produced to turn out a greater 
tonnage of sections. Your Directors are 
keenly aware of the local demand in Lanca- 
shire and the surrounding district for light 
plates, which are always in short supply. 
modern light plate mill attached to the Irlam 
Works would, therefore, give a spread of our 
products that would help considerably in 
finding full employment, whilst our position 
in relation to both Liverpool and Manchester 
affords the most favourable conditions for 
export. 


To carry out such a development it would 
be necessary to increase our ingot capacity 
to 16,000 tons per week against our present 
level of some 13,000 tons. Such an increase 
would enable us to devote 3,000 tons of 
ingots per week to the production of light 
plates without interfering with our present 
production of wire rods and small sections, 
and, therefore, without interfering in any 
way with the supply of those products 
to our customers whose goodwill we value so 
highly. 


So far as a light plate mill is concerned, I 
would confidently anticipate that, assuming 
our present output and margins are main- 
tained, we should be able, over a period of 
years, to finance the capital outlay required 
from the Group and its Associated Com- 
panies. 


RE-NATIONALISATION 


So much has already been said by promi- 
nent members of the Industry on re-national- 
isation that it is difficult to draw attention to 
any new reason why re-nationalisation of the 
Iron and Steel Industry would be a sad day 
to contemplate. I can only endorse fully 
what has already been said. The Industry, 
since being handed back to private enterprise 
some four years ago, has left no stone un- 
turned to take its place alongside any industry 
in any country. To me the over-riding 
criterion is that this Industry is so entirely 
different from those already Government- 
owned—coal, electricity and railways—each 
of which is a complete monopoly dependent 
upon competitive industry to keep it alive, and 
in each case without the fear of foreign com- 
petition. Iron and Steel, on the other hand, 
is not only a basic industry supplying the 
vital requirements of the home market, but 
also exports an increasingly large part of its 
products against the keenest foreign competi- 
tion. In other words, it cannot be stressed 
too much what an important part Iron and 
Steel plays, both directly and indirectly, in 
the country’s standard of living. Its main 
concern and the only measure by which it 
can continue to live is to give its users at 
home and abroad quality and service to their 
entire satisfaction. 


The Iron and Steel industry as at present 
constituted is giving the greatest service to 
the nation, and I cannot help regarding as 
most unfortunate these threats which, if 
carried out, could not ‘in my view improve 
that service, but carry with them the 
very real danger that they would lower the 
Industry’s present high state of efficiency. It 
therefore seems to me that the threat of re- 
nationalisation is in every sense of the word 
“ playing with fire.” 


In conclusion, I must again pay my own 
and the Directors’ tribute to the efforts of all 
employees of the Companies in the Group. 
Last year I stated that 1956 was in many 
respects a most difficult year, but 1957 has 
been even more difficult. It is due largely 
to their efforts that results have been even 
so satisfactory 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY 


(Worsted Spinners) 


DEMAND CONTINUES AT A HIGH 
LEVEL 


LORD WILMOT’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limited 
was held on February 6th in Bradford, The 
Right Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmes- 
ton, PC, JP (the chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Some time ago your Directors reached 
the conclusion that not less than £1 million 
ef the Company’s reserves must be con- 
sidered as capital permanently employed in 
the business. Accordingly, Treasury consent 
having been granted, resolutions were 
submitted to and passed at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the Company held on 
December 19, 1957, whereby the Ordinary 
Capital of the Company was increased from 
£1 million to £2 million by an allotment of 
one unit of 4s. Stock, credited as fully paid 
up, for each 4s. in nominal amount of 
Ordinary Stock. 


The net profit of the Group for the year, 
after taxation, is £269,981 and, after adding 
the balance of £543,175 brought forward 
from last year, there is a group total available 
for appropriation of 813,156. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of 
5 per cent, less Income Tax, on the increased 
Ordinary Stock, which, together with the 
interim dividend, will represent a_ total 
dividend for the year on the former amount 
of Ordinary Stock of 15 per cent, or 
} per cent on the increased Ordinary 
Capital as it now is. This leaves £652,156, 
of which £325,125 is being transferred to 
General Reserve and £327,031 carried 
forward. 


The Group Current Assets now amount 
to £5,977,390 showing an excess over 
Current Liabilities and Dividend of 
£3,319,042 and the Group Revenue Reserves 
are now shown at £1,427,031. 


FACTORS AFFECTING RESULTS 


The reduction in the amount of net profit, 
£270,000 for this year as compared with 
£345,000 last year, is due in the main to 
three causes : 


1. The disastrous influenza epidemic which 
for several weeks caused such excessive 
absences as to dislocate production at all our 
factories. 


2. The writing-down in the value of unsold 
wool stocks as the result of the substantial 
fall in wool prices. 


3. The continuing expense arising from the 
reorganisation of our James Tankard Branch, 
where we have built and equipped a large 
new mill. 


But for these exceptional features the 
profits of this year would not have been 
substantially different from those of a yeaf 
ago. We hope that the influenza epidemic 
will not recur and the reorganisation expenses 
of the James Tankard mill should be con- 
siderably reduced from now on, and indeed 
we should look forward to a higher rate of 
production and profit from this Branch in 
the future. Wool prices have continued to 
fall since the close of our financial yeaf 
and it is not possible to forecast the 
future trend. 


Our factories have continued to work at 
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the fullest possible pressure ; much over- 
time and evening work has been and is still 
being done. 


The tightening of credit and the raising of 
the Bank Rate have undoubtedly somewhat 
restricted trade and the continuance of the 
United States tariff quota on imports of wool 
cloth has had undesirable effects on the dollar- 
earning branches of our industry. Never- 
theless the demand for wool clothing on the 
part of the consuming public is continuing 
at a high level and, although competition is 
keener, our sales have been maintained at a 
level which already ensures the full working 
of our Branches for some months to come. 


The report was adopted. 





WEBSTERS 
PUBLICATIONS 
(HOLDINGS) 


The third annual general meeting of 
Websters Publications (Holdings) Limited 
was held on February 6th, at the Waldorf 
Hotel, Aldwych, London, W.C.2, Lieutenant 
Colonel W. D. Gibbs (the chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The following is his circulated statement : 


Throughout the year the turnover figures 
were in advance of the previous year, and 
the Directors are pleased to report an in- 
crease in profits. This increase was fore- 
shadowed when the interim dividend was 
declared on April 15th last and, since the 
improvement has continued, the Board feels 
justified in now recommending a final 
dividend of 30 per cent, making a total for 
the year of 40 per cent, comparéd with 30 per 
cent for the previous year. 


CAPITAL REPAYMENT 


When your Company was formed in 1954, 
it was hoped that further publications would 
be acquired. However, during the last three 
years the Board has investigated a number 
of propositions, but has not felt justified in 
making any acquisitions. In these circum- 
stances, and in view of the uncertainties 
governing the present investment policy of 
any Company, the Board has decided that 
monies surplus to normal trading require- 
ments shall be refunded to shareholders. 
Accordingly, it is anticipated that a return 
of 6d. per share will be made to shareholders 
as soon as the necessary legal and other steps 
have been carried out. 


The repayment will involve the voluntary 
liquidation of the present Operating Com- 
pany, viz., Websters Publications Limited, a 
final offer to exchange the holdings of the 
minority shareholders of that Company into 
shares or cash, the changing of the name of 
your Company to Websters Publications 
Limited, and the payment of profits tax on 
distributions to minority shareholders not 
accepting either of the offers. It is believed 
that the funds to be absorbed by these 
operations will not exceed £125,000. 


In conclusion, I am glad to report that 
the business of your Company continues at 
the same satisfactory level as last year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting, resolutions were passed for the 
alteration of the Company’s Articles of 
Association, sanctioning the repayment of 6d. 
per ls. Ordinary share, providing for the 
subsequent consolidation of the 6d. shares 
into shares of ls. each and capital increase 
by the creation of 1,734,918 ordinary shares 
of ls. each. The proposed change of the 
Company’s name to “Websters Publica- 
tons Limited” was also approved. 
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THE 
NATIONAL BANK LIMITED 


A YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION 


LORD PAKENIi{iAM SEES GREAT FUTURE FOR 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN THE EUROPEAN 
FREE TRADE AREA 


The one hundred and twe :ty-third annual 
general meeting of the proprietors was held 
at 13, Old Broad Street, London, on 
February 6th. Lord Pakenham, Chairman 
of the Bank, referred to the death of Mr 
Hubert Briscoe, a Director for many years, 
and the appointment of Mr Patrick A. 
Duggan to the Board, 


ACCOUNTS AND PROFIT 


After commenting upon the balance sheet 
figures, which constituted a new record, the 
Chairman indicated that further growth was 
planned. The profit was £2,000 larger than 
in 1956, and the distributable sum £457,000, 
out of which a dividend of 12 per cent for 
the year would be paid. 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND 
COMPARED 


Lord Pakenham reviewed the credit 
policies of the countries and explained how 
the business of this bank, as the only bank 
operating at all extensively both in Ireland 
and England, had been affected. As regards 
Irish agricultural and industrial activities, 
results for 1957 were very favourable, and 
would most likely lead to a surplus for Ireland 
in the balance of payments ; the first for a 
decade. The battle of inflation did not seem 
to be making large headway, except in the 
sense that the dangers of deflation might be 
waiting round the corner with a heavy fall 
in- world prices of leading commodities. 
Much might be said about savings, but 
everything came back to production and 
investment directed to productive purposes. 
The community could not hope to maintain 
for any length of time a higher standard of 
living than the output of goods or services 
would support. There was an all-round 
determination to go to great lengths to main- 
tain the British £ at $2.80 and the Irish £ 
at parity with that of Britain and to increase 
the all-important reserves. 


Lord Pakenham said that two years ago 
he called for a fundamental reappraisal of 
financial ideas and policy, and he was glad 
that a Committee under Lord Radcliffe was 
now considering these matters. The present 
version of credit restriction involved not only 
a political directive, but a_ self-denying 
ordinance impairing free competition be- 
tween the banks. He hoped that this would 
be regarded as intolerable as a long-term 
arrangement. Some whose economics were 
learnt in the 1920s and saw them applied or 
mis-applied with painful results had hoped 
that the Keynesian revolution had solved in 
principle the problem of how to employ a 
country’s human and material resources to 
the full without jeopardising its currency. 
That is to say without producing a run on 
the £ or allowing a cruel internal inflation 
or both. Pending the findings of the Rad- 
cliffe Committee and further reports from 
the Capital Investment Committee in Ireland 
under the Chairmanship of our Dublin 
Chairman, Mr Leydon, Lord Pakenham said 
that the essentials were surely that sterling 


must be defended at all costs, but so must 
full employment as an ideal, with maximum 
output of goods and services and an 
honest £. 


THE EUROPEAN VISION 


The Chairman said that in his view the 
coming into force of a common market in 
the Free Trade area between six countries 
in Europe, and the progress being made to 
join other European countries including the 
United Kingdom and the Republic of Ireland 
in this association, were constructive and 
enlightened attempts by gradual abolition of 
tariffs and quotas to create the basis of a 
genuine economic union and later, perhaps 
of a political union. The amount of trade 
in Europe should not be regarded as static, 
but competition would be keener. 


The Irish point of view was that any 
adverse effects on the industrial side should 
be made good on the agricultural side. Ire- 
land had the potential for a large increase 
in agricultural output—large in terms of 
present output, but in terms of the market 
small. For the mutual benefit of Ireland 
and the Free Trade area means must be 
found for the entry of increased agricultural 
exports from Ireland as a member country 
into the wide European Market. Here was a 
field where Ireland could make a contribu- 
tion and find a fulfilment out of all pro- 
portion to her statistical strength. 


If the participation of the United Kingdom 
in the Free Trade area were likely to weaken 
the ties of Commonwealth Lord Pakenham 
said he would reject it ab initio. As he 
was convinced that no such conflicts were 
inherent, indeed that the Commonwealth 
would benefit from the stronger Britain 
emerging, he hoped and believed that our 
participation would be cordial and whole- 
hearted. 


BANK’S OPERATIONS AND STAFF 


Lord Pakenham said: “ There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Bank is performing 
valuable service to the economy of Ireland 
by reason of its activities in the Republic 
and by its associations in England. Our 
relative position is very different in the two 
countries. In Ireland we can fairly regard 
ourselves as one of the national institutions. 
In England, judged by the standards ot the 
largest British Banks, we are quite small. 
It is the intention to encourage expansion 
on sound lines by opening branches in suit- 
able places ; the first for 36 years. 


On behalf of the Directors I would like 
to pay a tribute of sincere thanks to 
the Staff. I realise that they are proud 
to be regarded as servants of the Bank, but 
in the eyes of the Board they are not servants, 
but friends.” 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
The retiring Directors, Mr William A. Acion, 
Mr Arthur J. Jenkins, Sir Basil Goulding, 
Baronet, and Mr Patrick A. Duggan weie 
re-elected. 
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F. W. WOOLWORTH AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER 
MR R. J. BERRIDGE’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of F. W. 
Woolworth and Company Limited will be 
held on March 7th, in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr R. J. Berridge, the Chairman, 
which has been circulated to stockholders : 


Generally speaking trading during the year 
commenced satisfactorily but progressively 
faded so that in the last quarter conditions 
were difficult, especially in October when the 
so-called Asian "flu claimed so many victims, 
staff and shopping public alike. 


The Christmas trade did not commence in 
earnest until much later compared with 1956 
and earlier years, and the ten business days 
prior to Christmas were busy ones indeed. 
This change is akin to the pre-war pattern of 
Christmas shopping and the public as a whole 
seemed to be more practical and selective in 
their buying. 


As portrayed by the Accounts, the Com- 
pany made further progress during 1957. 
Turnover increased to a new high record and 
though this was assisted by the new and 
extended stores, I am glad to state that stores 
entirely unchanged as a whole (they constitute 
789 of the total of 989 stores in operation at 
the end of 1957) showed a modest increase in 
sales volume and in profits. 


Expenses again increased at a greater rate 
than sales—wages and salaries in particular— 
and there seems no likelihood of any change 
in this trend. 


STORE EXPANSION 


The highlight of the year was the opening 
in October last of our most modern new store 
in the city of Oxford. The total number of 
stores operating at the end of the year was 
989, without taking into account the three 
British West Indian stores to which I refer 
below. 


Self Service Stores.—Seventeen stores of 
this type were opened during the year, either 
in entirely new areas or by converting conven- 
tional service stores, so that the total number 
now in operation is raised to 46 stores. 


Losses due to pilferage in certain of these 
stores are still causing concern and in this 
connection there has been some suggestion in 
certain quarters that more supervision is 
necessary to prevent temptation. 


Your Directors are satisfied that the exist- 
ing arrangements are adequate and that a 
surfeit of supervisors would rightly be 
resented by the overwhelming majority of the 
shopping public. It seems a sad commentary 
that the lapses of the few should be suggested 
to be due to a lack of supervision of the 
stores’ counters. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The three stores operating in the British 
West Indies contributed a total profit of 
£97,794 before taxation, compared with 
£44,057 (Jamaica full year, Trinidad part 
year) in 1956. Three further stores are in 
process of erection in these islands and two 
of them are expected to open for business 
before the end of 1958. 


Good progress is being made in building 
the store at Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


The thorough understanding between our 
suppliers and buyers, which has existed for 
sO many years, continued last year with an 
even higher degree of success. This resulted 
in a further advance in providing quality 
goods for the stores’ counters at very com- 
petitive prices—in fact amazingly so in many 
cases. This is the type of contribution the 
Company has always made to keep down the 
cost of living and will continue to make in 
response to the Chancellor’s request for lower 
prices. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


The trading profit for 1956 was shown at 
£23,649,863. The 1957 increase is 5.57 per 
cent or £1,317,036. Net Profit before Taxa- 
tion amounted to £24,071,753 compared with 
£23,319,355 for 1956, an increase of £752,398 
or 3.23 per cent. 


The Fina DIVIDEND proposed on Ordinary 
Stock of Is. 4d. per unit, plus 8d. per unit 
Interim Dividend paid in August last, gives 
a total distribution of 2s. per unit on the 
Ordinary Capital which was increased by the 
Scrip Issue early in 1957. This is the equiva- 
lent of 3s. total distribution for 1956 paid 
on a smaller capital. Balance carried forward, 
or surplus, at £5,073,518 compares with 
£4,013,611, an increase of £1,059,907. 


Revenue Reserves—The adjustments to 
General Reserve are given in a note on the 
Accounts. This note explains the utilisation 
of General Reserve to the extent of 
£6,250,000 for purposes of the Scrip Issue, 
the addition to this Reserve of the Provision 
for Obsolescence and Depreciation of Free- 
hold and Leasehold Buildings of £2 million 
and the proposed appropriation of a like 
amount from 1957 profits. The resulting 
balance as at December 31, 1957, totals 
£7,250,000. Together with the Profit and 
Loss Account balance, after proposed appro- 
priations, at £5,073,518, Revenue Reserves 
amount to £12,323,518, a reduction of 
£1,190,093 compared with £13,513,611 for 
1956. 


THE YEAR 1958 


At this time last year the outlook for 1957 
seemed dependent on the steps about to be 
taken to strengthen the country’s economy. 
Unfortunately by mid-September even more 
stringent and restrictive monetary steps were 
necessary and they appear likely to continue. 
The effect of these latest moves is not clear 
yet and consequently prospects in the field of 
retail trade are obscure. 


The trend of overheads will undoubtedly 
be upward, with the seeming certainty of 
higher wage rates. The higher National 
Insurance contributions, commencing at the 
beginning of February, will cost your Com- 
pany an additional amount of approximately 
£230,000 in 1958 or £250,000 in a full year. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all these 
circumstances is that the extent to which it 
will be possible for your Company to main- 
tain or increase profits must depend on the 
degree to which sales can be increased. 


However, I take comfort in the conviction 
that the team work of our organisation, how- 
ever much it is put to the test, will produce 
a result for 1958 which will be creditable 
according to the conditions experienced. 
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MILLS & ROCKLEYS 
LIMITED 


(Outdoor Advertising in more than 200 
towns throughout the Midlands, South 
West, East and North East England.) 


VITAL COG IN NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


The 29th annual general meeting will be 
held on March Sth in Nottingham, Mr George 
T. Mills, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the 
Chairman’s Statement: 


There is satisfaction in the progress 
recorded. The profits have increased, after 
taxation, from £64,115 to £90,931. The 
Directors have transferred an additional sum 
of £10,000 to the reserve for renewal of fixed 
assets. They propose a transfer of £30,000 
to the General Reserve and payment of divi- 
dends as in recent years. 


The need to finance the commitments 
which are in view in the near future make the 
conservation of the Company’s liquid 
resources imperative. 


The total expenditure on television adver- 
tising is still increasing, and we must expect 
there to be some temporary drop in our 
volume of sales. We are also affected by the 
National financial crisis and credit squeeze, 
These factors have had the effect of making 
some reduction in the volume of sales since 
October 1957. - However, we have every 
reason to expect that this period of adjust- 
ment will be a reasonably short one. The 
inherent advantages of our medium are 
always getting better understood and our own 
research into the effectiveness of poster adver- 
tising is contributing. A growing realisation 
is becoming apparent among our customers 
that the poster advertising medium is as 
necessary a complement to television as it is 
to the Press. 


With the exception of the cost of local 
rates, a most serious and increasing burden, 
we have been successful in keeping our 
costs remarkably stable during the last 
year. 


ADVERTISING REGULATIONS 


I have referred on previous occasions to the 
problem, which is always with us, of the 
control of advertisements under the Town 
and Country Planning Act. The working of 
these Regulations is extremely arbitrary and 
haphazard. However, we have been and are 
successful in maintaining the earning power 
of the business. I cannot see that the 
capricious and contradictory decisions of some 
hundreds of Local Authorities are ever likely 
to give satisfaction to the trading community 
as a means of controlling an industry which 
is a vital cog in the national scheme of dis- 
tribution. 


In August last the Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government issued a proposed new set 
of Regulations for the control of outdoor 
advertising. The new proposals are niggling 
in the extreme, and, in the opinion of the 
outdoor advertising industry, are unworkable 
by both the trading community of _ the 
Country and the Planning Authorities. 


A revaluation of the whole of the Com- 
pany’s Freehold and Leasehold propertics, 
involving over 600 separate pieces of land a 
buildings, is to be made. 


The Chairman concluded his statement 
with an expression of satisfaction for the 
future. 


eS US +‘ 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 


Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1957. 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Reserve Funds 
Deposits a. ate 
Amounts in Transit 
Bills for Collection 


Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 


Pak. Rs. 
20,000,000 
20,000,000 
597,064,511 
43,769,105 
28,828,220 
116,616,001 Credit, etc. 
Other Assets 


826,277,837 


Cash and Bank Balances ..._ ... 
Government Securities and Bullion 
Loans and Advances .... 

Bills lodged for collection ein 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of 


‘ASSETS 
Pak. Rs. 
157,676,119 
336,950,175 
173,011,342 
28,828,220 


116,616,001 
13,195,980 


826,277,837 


76 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN 


FOREIGN BRANCH : 
BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


BRANCHES : 


CASTLEFIELD (KLANG) 
RUBBER ESTATE, 
LIMITED 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
this company was held on February 10th in 
London, Mr Jack Addinsell, chairman, pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The year’s crop of 2,324,000 Ib was slightly 
better than that for 1955/56, but fell short of 
the estimate. The influenza epidemic during 
May and June, 1957, lost us some crop and 
poor weather affected the Johore estate 
during August and November. During the 
financial year, 152 acres of replantings at 
Castlefield estate were brought into tapping 
and are yielding up to expectation. 


The average net price received for our 
crop was about 23d. per lb less than was 
realised for the previous year, but the decline 
in price affected export duty and cess by 
nearly 23d. per Ib in our favour. The cost of 
production increased very slightly over the 
period reviewed. We received a welcome 
addition to profits of £4,036 tribute from a 
small area sub-leased for tin mining and 
there were increased receipts in respect of 
leplanting grants and cess, and interest from 
investments. The profit, before tax, was 
{108.417 compared with £100,838 for the 
Previous year. 


As a result of concessions granted in the 
last Finance Act to Overseas Trade Corpora- 
tons, tax will henceforth take a smaller share 

Our earnings. Moreover, you will see from 
the profit and loss account that £17,768 has 

n released from past tax provisions, as 


Head Office : 


1. ADEN 
3. MOMBASA 


KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 


2. COLOMBO 
4. RANGOON 


being no longer required. This latter benefit 
is, of course, non-recurring. 


~ 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


After providing £32,667 for taxation, trans- 
ferring £30,062 to Replanting Reserves and 
£20,000 to Capital General Reserves, there 
remains £51,559. Your directors are recom- 
mending a final dividend of 35 per cent, 
making 50 per cent for the year and in view 
of the tax saving referred to above we are also 
proposing a bonus dividend of 30 per cent. 


The balance-sheet figures now reflect the 
sale of about 600 acres of tin bearing land, 
involving a transfer of £161,376 to Capital 
General Reserve together with £3,000 
received from Klang Prospecting Syndicate, 
Ltd. This latter sum represents the com- 
pany’s share in the profits of the Syndicate, 
which was formed many years ago for the 
purpose of test boring for tin, and is likely 
to be the final payment from that source. 
The Sundry Debtors’ figure of £89,105 
includes the balance of the sale proceeds, 
£80,000, which is coming in by instalments 
over a period of years, the: first £20,000 
having been received since the end of the 
period under review. 


Crops for the current financial year are 
showing better figures to date than those for 
the same period last year but the present 
tendency of rubber prices does not encourage 
us to look for higher profits on the next 
accounts. Both estates continue to dispose of 
their crop as field latex, a convenient and 
advantageous arrangement. 


I am glad to record that the Puchong 
district, in which our Castlefield estate is 
situated, has been declared “ white ” and im- 
provement in security conditions is reported 
from our Johore estate, Bukit Benut. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


. 





WEST RIDING WORSTED 
AND WOOLLEN MILLS 


OPERATING SUBSIDIARIES WELL 
EMPLOYED 


SIR JOHN KEELING’S REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of West Riding Worsted and Woollen Mills 
Limited was held on February 12th at Brad- 
ford, Sir John Keeling (the chairman) presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


At this time a year ago I referred to the 
quite substantial advance in Wool prices 
which, with occasional setbacks, had been 
going on since April, 1956. This hardening 
tendency continued until May, 1957. Be- 
tween then and the end of our financial 
year there was quite a recession. Although 
it is always difficult to pass on advancing raw 
material prices to customers, and then only 
after a considerable time lag, we derived 
some benefit from the general course of 
Wool values during the first nine months of 
our year. This went some way to offset the 
otherwise narrowing margins of profit obtain- 
able in the face of continued increases in 
production costs of every kind and severe 
competition for the business available, largely 
due, I think, to the generally accepted policy 
of keeping plants running. 


Otherwise, two things in _ particular 
adversely affected the past year’s result. They 
were, first, the fall in values between the 
end of the Merino Wool buying season and 
our stocktaking date, and, second, the Suez 
Crisis, which involved us in substantial addi- 
tional charges for transport, power and other 
items in addition to difficulties and losses 
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arising from delays in the shipment of Wool 
from Australia and New Zealand. 


The trading profit of the Group for the 
year amounted, before taxation, to £925,432. 
The previous year’s figure was £1,184,468. 


After making provision for Taxation, ‘the 
net available surplus of the Group is £397,270 
as against £549,616 for the previous year. 
A further and final allocation of £27,700 has 
been made to extinguish the initial cost of 
back service under our Works Pension 
Scheme. Dividends, comprising the Prefer- 
ence Dividend already paid, an Interim 
Dividend of 7 per cent paid to Ordinary 
Shareholders, and the Final Dividend of 
10 per cent now recommended on the Issued 
Ordinary Share Capital, together absorb net 
£221,976. The net remaining surplus of the 
year, added to the carry-forward, is £148,494. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows the 
growing strength of the Group. Capital and 
Reserves at £5,607,186 exceed the corre- 
sponding figure a year ago by £148,494. 
The book value of the Fixed Assets, after 
providing for depreciation, has increased by 
£46,507 during the year. Current Assets 
total £6,392,272 against Current Liabilities 
of £2,061,934. 


During the year under review we spent 
over £200,000 on new plant and capital 
improvements. 


Our Fixed Assets are not only well written 
down but are in first class condition and 
include a considerable proportion of the latest 
machinery. 


Wool values have continued to fall since 
August 31st last. From May, 1957, Merino 
Wool prices have now receded by something 
like 25 per cent and Crossbred Wool prices 
by around 20 per cent. Some loss naturally 
arises on unsold stock under such conditions: 
also, buyers lose confidence and orders tend 
to be reduced to a minimum, with increased 
competition to secure them. 


The turnover of the Group during the 
past four months has been well maintained, 
but, due to the fall in Wool values and 
narrow margins, our profits to date are not 
so good as usual. However, given reasonable 
stability in the price of Wool and in the 
absence of other unforeseen factors, the out- 
look encourages me to hope that you will 
not be dissatisfied with the results which I 
will place before you a year hence. 


My personal view about trade generally 
and about the industry in which we are 
engaged in particular, is that when we recover 
from the malaise from which world trade 
is suffering, conditions will be much healthier 
than they have been in recent years. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Binding Cases 


Binding cases for Tut ECONomistT are available 
from Easisinp Ltp. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 


the spine; they provide an extremely effective and 
firm binding and will hold 13 issues of the normal 


edition together with the quarterly Index, or 26 
issues of the air edition with two quarterly Indexes. 
The year can be stamped on the spine. 
per case, post free throughout the world, is 12/6. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
not to THE 


should be 
Econom ist,- but to— 


EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 
84 Newman St., London, W.1 


a_ remittance, sent, 





The cost 


APPOINTMENTS 





MARKETING AND RESEARCH 
VACANCIES 


WITH FOOTE, CONE & BELDING LTD. 


Marketing Executive. Male, under 35, _Prefer- 
ably with a_ degree in economics, sociology or 
Statistics. Experienced in the use of market 
research techniques, including continuous 
research in the form of retail and consumer 
panels. Must have experience of general market- 
ing problems associated with advertising consumer 
products. 


Psychologist. Male, under 35. Degree in 
psychology. Preferably, though not essentially, 
with experience of the application of psychological 
techniques to the problems of advertising and 
marketing. 


Market Research Field Supervisor. _Woman, 
35 or under. Preferably with a_ degree in 
economics or sociology. Experience of recruiting, 
training and supervising a field force. Able to 
assist in planning of surveys and the writing of 
reports. 


Trainee Marketing Executive. 
25. Preferably with a_ degree 
Statistics or sociology. 
essential. 


Male, under 
g in economics, 
Previous experiencé not 


Please write, stating position applied 
for and your qualifications, to the 


MARKETING AND RESEARCH 
MANAGER 


ER, 
FOOTE, CONE & BELDING LIMITED, 
27 HILL STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


~ LAUNDRY SERVICES NEGOTIATOR 


An aggressively progressive and expanding Laundry 
Group seeks experienced marketing man who can nego- 
tiate, at top levels in industry, contracts for laundering 
and hygienic equipment and _ service. Preferably aged 
between 30 and 35. the successful candidate will have 
proven record of good educational background, successful 
marketing ability (not necessarily in the same industry) 
and knowledge of handling industrial executives. Above 
all, he will be in the “ four figures plus ”’ earned income 
bracket. 

Applications, fully detailing age, education, experience, 
salary, should be sent, in confidence, to Laundering 
Services, c/o R. Anderson (Advertising) Co. Ltd., 
14 William IV Street, Strand, W.C.2. 





A vacancy occurs in an International industrial 
company with headquarters in Birmingham for a 
high calibre 


DEPUTY MANAGING DIRECTOR 


This appointment can offer a high salary and 
excellent prospects to an outstanding candidate, 
35 to 50 years of age. 


For further information, please contact the 
Technical Advisory Service, Birmingham Produc- 
tivity Association, 95 New Street, Birmingham, 
who have been asked to advise in this appointment. 

MID 0912 


ARKET RESEARCH STATISTICIAN.—Applications 
are invited for the post of Statistician in the Market 
Research Department of a well-known consumer goods 
manufacturer with factory.and offices near South West 
London. Duties will be concerned with the application of 
statistical theory to market research problems and will 
include responsibility for the drawing of samples for con- 
sumer surveys, product tests and consumer and trade panels. 
Candidates should preferably be between 25 and 35 years 
of age and either possess a good degree in statistics or 
have had several years’ practical experience in this field. 
The salary offered will be assessed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience within the range of £1.000 to £1.500 
p.a. Applications, which will be treated in the strictest 
confidence, should include details of age, education, 
experience and present salary. All applications will be 
answered Please quote Ref. M.R.S. on envelope and 
letter.—Box 869 
CCOUNTANTS required by UGANDA GOVERN- 
MENT on two years’ probation for pensionable 
employment. Commencing salary according to experience 
in scale (including Inducement Pay). £879 rising to £1,617 
a year. Outfit allowance £30. Free passages. Liberal 
leave on full salary. Candidates, between 24 and 34, must 
have experience in Government, Municipal, Commercial 
or Bank accounting. Membership of a recognised body 
of professional accountants an advantage.—Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote M3A/44025/EN. 


ECONOMIST /STATISTICIAN 


Leading Manufacturer with world-wide export 
trade requires Economist / Statistician. The 
commencing salary range will be £1,000-£1,500 
according to experience. Bonus and Pension 
Scheme. The person appointed will be required 
to develop an Information Service for the pur- 
chasing and sales sections of the Organisation. 
Opportunities for travel may occur when the 
Service is fully developed. Applications will be 
treated in strict confidence.—Box 872 





WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.E.18 


Applications invited for an Assistant Grade B from 
Honours Graduates to teach History up to final degree 
standard with Economics and/or Geography to G.C.E. 
Advanced Level. 

Salary within £650-£1.200 according to qualifications and 
experience, plus London Allowance of £36-£48 

Particulars and application form from Clerk to 
Governors, to be returned by March 1, 1958. 
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REQUIRED TO TAKE COMPLETE EXECUTIVE 
CONTROL.OF A SPECIALIST UNIT ENGAGED 
UPON MARKET INVESTIGATIONS 


Centred upon the London Head Office of a substantial 
manufacturing Company, the work will involve important 
responsibilities covering all investigations and short term 
and long term market forecasts related to consumer goods, 
The activities of this unit will march with the Company’s 
expanding interests and will continually embrace problems 
both absorbing and stimulating in character. It is an 
attractive position for a man of co siderable intellectual 
Stature combined with executive ability. 


The starting salary will be £2,000 per annum, or more, 
with good career prospects beyond this. Selection will be 
confined within a field of Graduates in Economics (or 
related subjects) with industrial experience, who have 
already achieved a senior position in similar work. Some 
preference will be given to candidates with a knowledge of 
French and German and much importance will be attached 
to evidence showing ability to lead a team of graduates, 
Practical experience of consumer research will be an 
advantage and age in the range 30-45 would be most 
appropriate. 


Applications will be treated in strict confidence and 
will be looked at in competition with existing staff already 
under consideration.—Box 868. 


a oa MANUFACTURERS 


F PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING 
MACHINES AND ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
—REQUIRE 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 


for Secretarial Division of the Company. The 
post will suit an intelligent man between the ages * 
of 23 and 26, with a sound basic education. 
Preferably he should be studying for (or has 
passed) C.1.S. or C.C.S. examinations. He 
should have had some experience in Company 
Secretary work. 


This is an opening with a stable company of 
steady growth and high repute. It offers excellent 
prospects, and promotion can be won by the 
exercise of. personable and industrious qualities. 
If it interests you. write. with details about 
yourself (and quoting Ref. No. A.A.3), to the 
Manager, Training and Personnel Division, The 
British Tabulating Machine Co. Ltd., 17 Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 





BIRMINGHAM CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE (INC.) 


Applications are invited for the SECRETARYSHIP of 
the Chamber which will shortly become vacant. Appli- 
cants should preferably be between 35 and 45 years of 
age and have had wide administrative, commercial and 
legal experience. Salary according to age and experience 
but commencing at not less than £2,000 per annum, 
Contributory Pension Fund and non-contributory Widows’ 
Fund.—Applications, accompanied by the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be addressed to the 
President, Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (lInc.), 
95 New Street, Birmingham, 2. 


ORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED have 

vacancies on finance work which is not 
restricted to accounting for the past. The posi- 
tions involve analysing and reporting to top 
management on the financial implications of all 
aspects of the Company’s business. Subjects 
covered include export and domestic vehicle 
pricing, long-term and _ short-term forecasting, 
capital projects, budgetary control. and widely 
varied commercial and economic problems. Quali- 
fications required are an outlook and intelligence 
sufficient to understand the needs of management 
and either a university degree or professional 
training of a financial nature. Only men of the 
highest calibre up to the age of 30 will be 
accepted for these positions; salary and prospects 
will be offered accordingly and there is a generous 
non-contributory pension scheme. 


Please send full details to Training and Recruit- 
ment Department (0124). Ford Motor Comoany 
Ltd., Dagenham Essex. and quote reference CFA. 


N opportunity occurs for a man of experience and 
initiative to take charge. reorganise and develop old- 
established manufacturing business in London. Enginecring 
and commercial background essential. Knowledge of build- 
ing trades and metal window manufacturing an advantage. 
—wWrite fullest particulars to Managing Director, Box 873. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
HALLSWORTH RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Applications are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field of Political 
Economy and_ Political Science. The value of the 
Fellowships will normally be within the range of £700- 
£1.500 per annum. according to experience and 
ualifications. Regulations governing the award of the 
ellowships may be obtained from the Registrar, the 
University. Manchester. 13. to whom applications should 
be sent not later than March 1, 1958. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship. 
tenable for one year. with a possible extension to two 


years. The Fellowship is of a value within the range 
£1.100-£1.400 per annum, together with approved 
expenses involved in the__ Research. Regulations 


governing the award of the Fellowships and application 
forms may be obtained from the Registrar, _ the 
University. Manchester, 13. to whom all applications 
Should be sent not later than March 31, 1958. 





RDERS. for advertisements in The Economist are 
accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 
at the discretion of the Editor; that while every effort 
will be made to publish an advertisement on a specified 
dats, no guarantee is given; and that white on black, 
reverse blocks or large sizes of black-faced type may 
stippled or lined at the Editor’s discretion. 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head of Legal Department/ 
Assistant Secretary 


Applications are invited from Solicitors or 
Barristers with industrial experience, approxi- 
mately between 35 and 40 years of age, to form 
a new Legal Department, and to assist the 


a ig at the Group Head Office. Thornaby- 
ees 


The successful candidate would be considered 
for appointment as_ Secretary to the Head 
Wrightson Group of Companies within the next 


few years. 

Letters of, application, marked “ Personal.” 
giving full details. including indication of salary 
expected, to be made to: 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR 
HEAD WRIGHTSON & COMPANY LIMITED. 
TEESDALE IRON WORKS. 
THORNABY-ON-TEES. 





COMMERCIAL MANAGER 


READS LTD.—manufacturers of tin boxes. metal con- 
tainers and steel drums—invite applications for a senior 
executive post as Commercial Manager at their head- 
quarters at Liverpool 

The duties of the post—which is a newly created one. 
arising from expansion of the Company's activities—will 
- = aspects of Sales Management, including Market 
esearc! 

Candidates should be men between 35 and 47, of good 
general education—minimum Matriculation and preferably 
University graduates—and must have had at least three 
years’ experience in a responsible managerial appointment 
covering similar functions in a field similar to the metal 
container industry—i.e. mass production for industrial 
consumers. 

Initial salary will be in the range £1,.800-£2.400. 

Further details and the standard form of application are 


available from: The Secretary (COMUS), 14 Weibeck 
Street. London, W.1 
ARKET RESEARCH.—A vacancy exists in the 


Market Research Department of a well-known manu- 
facturing Company in Middlesex for a FEMALE FIELD 
FORCE TRAVELLING SUPERVISOR. This is a senior 
post carrying responsibility for the general supervision 
and training of part-time Investigators and ensuring that 
a high standard of ficld work is maintained at all times. 
Applicants should preferably be between 27 and 40 years 


of age. have good health. and have had experience as a 
full time Investigator. They must be prepared to travel 
throughout the U.K. and to stay away from home 


for periods of up to a fortnight at short notice. 
A University degree would be helpful but is not essential. 
The starting salary envisaged is between £500 and £600 
fer annum according to experience and qualifications. 
Applicants should give details of age, education. back- 
ground and positions held with dates and salaries. Please 
quote Ref. F.F.F. on envelope and letter.—Box 8 


A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 
is required by 
KUWAIT OIL COMPANY 


for service in 
KUWAIT 


The Company invites applications from Char- 
tered Accountants to fill a vacancy on their Staff 
in Kuwait. Applicants should be between 25 and 
30 years of age and preferably with two years 
experience after qualifying. 

Total pay including local allowance will be not 
less thar £2.150 p.a. and a kit allowance of £85 


is payable. Leave every two years. Pension 
scheme. i : 
Write for application form, sending brief 


details and quoting K.2409 


to Box Y/79. c/o 
191 Gresham House. E.C.2. 


CONOMISTS. SOCIOLOGISTS with some knowledge 

of statistics. 

A leading manufacturing company has a vacancy in its 
Marke: Research organisation for a man aged between 
23 and 30. The job in an expanding section offers scope 
and a wide range of experience. A good academic back- 
found and some acquaintance with commercial problems 
and the research methods available for their solution will 
be asscts.—Box 866. 

CONOMIC RESEARCH.—Man aged 25-30, who wishes 

apply methematical and _ statistical techniques to 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 
BOARD 


_ ELECTRONIC DIGITAL COMPUTING STAFF 
—SYSTEM PLANNING BRANCH 


Applications are invited for the following appointments 
for the ‘electronic digital computing service within the 


System Planning Branch of the Chief Engineer's 
ee Headquarters. Bankside House, London, 
ANALYTICAL and STATISTICAL MATHE- 
MATICIANS—E/ 46. 
This Section will provide a consultant service to the 


Computer Programming Staff S 
and analytical investigations into problems associated 
with long term forecasts including the growth of 
electricity demand and the related requirements in terms 
of new generating and transmission plant to provide for 
the optimum growth of the System as a whole. A high 
degree of mathematical ability is required and applicants 
should possess a good degree in mathematics of 
Statistics with subsequent experience in industry. 
The successful applicant for the senior post (Grade 1) 
will be expected to co-ordinate the work of the Section 
and carry out mathematical research and to develop new 
techniques for dealing with System Planning problems. 

Salaries—Grade 1. £1,435-£1.795 per annum: 
Grade 2. £1 210-£1.570. 

PROGR 4M MERS—E/ 47. 

To deal with the solution by digital computer of a 
variety of problems mainly associated with the 
Electricity Suey Industry. Previous experience in 
numerical analy: and the use of electronic digital 
computers would ee considered an advantage. but is not 
essential. Applicants should hold a University Degree in 
Mathematics or its equivalent and be interested in the 
study of engineering systems. : 

Salaries £1.210-£1.570 or £1.105-£1.315 according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Applications, stating age. qualifications. experience. 
present position and salary. and also quoting specific 
vacancy number. should be forwarded under confidential 
cover to I. G. Ellis Personnel Officer. 24-30 Holborn. 
tardon F C.1_ bv February 26th. 

ES 
A DMINISTRATIVE EXECUTIVE (48) with experience 
in INDTA and TRINIDAD as assistant to General 
Manager seeks similar post in industry with opportunity 
for advancement in London or the Tropics.—Box 859. 


Seavres 


and carry out statistical 


HOLIDAYS IN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 
* 


11 days’ inclusive holiday. by air and bus: 


Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Quebec £184 16s. 
* 

13. days” inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Niagara 

Falls £198 2s. 
* 

17. days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Niagara 

Falls, Toronto, Montreal £206 12s. 
* 

17 days’ inclusive holiday by air and bus: 

Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Philadelphia, 

Washington, New York £208 16s. 

COOKS 


Send for free booklet, Dept D/1/RO 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and branches 
also from Dean & Dawson 


BUSINESS TRAVEL 
Dear Sir: 

1 would like to place on record my apprecia- 
tion of the first-rate service your Company has 
given me on my recent complicated tour of the 
Far East. 

Every flight, every hotel 
nection matched your itinerary. 

Your staff were tireless in their efforts to 
make my tour run as smoothly as possible and 
I greatly appreciate their work. 

Thank you again for such a personal service 
and I hope it will not be long before I again 
Travel by Davell. 

Yours 


and every rail con- 


sincerely, 


Davell & Co., Ltd. can offer you all the services that a 
travel agent can provide but there can be no point in 
our praising ourselves—we would far prefer to be praised 


ET 
——— 


7 
| 
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BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


NOTICE TO INDUSTRIALISTS, 


FINANCIAL ADVISERS, 
INVESTMENT AND BANKING HOUSES 


IN YOUR COMPANY’S ECONOMY 
AND THE NATIONAL INTEREST, 


why attempt to do your own Research and Development 
when there is a scarcity of good Development Engincers 
on the labour market and when your Development 
Programme is achieved you have a labour surplus which 
is not used efficiently—Why not use the facilities of 
this British Company whose prime function is Project 
Consultancy from “ inception of thought” to guarantee 
of “end product ” incorporating : 


World Market Research 

Project Development and Design 
Work and Methods Study 

Production Planning and Cost Analysis 


We also give a conversion service of American and 
Foreign Drawings to British Standard Specification and 
Production Practice and vice versa. 


Our Principal is looking forward to meeting you for a 


general discussion of your problems.—Principals only 
Diease | write, Box 857. 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 
Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


SIX PER CENT FOR TEN YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10.000 and over. 


For further particulars apply: 
CITY TREASURER (C.), COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


AMERAS OF PRECISION. 
The Swedish Hasselblad. Perfect.—City Sale & 
Exchange Ltd., 1 Leadenhall Street. London. 
URTAX PAYERS and salaried staff, underrated assis- 
tants and overworked executives. here is a message 
for you all. Keep a stiff upper lip, and : bottle of El Cid 
Sherry handy. and you'll never look bac 
HE PURCHASING OFFICERS ASSOCIATION main- 
tains an Appointments Register, and employers requir- 
ing the services of purchasing staff are invited to com- 
municate with the Association at_Wardrobe Court, 146a 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 (City 3841). 
EEP IN TOUCH.—The Shooting Times covers all 
aspects of Shooting. Fishing, Game Preservation, etc. 
ls. 3d. weekly. —e copy from Dept. E. 29 Old Bond 
Street. London, 
BSOLUTELY UNIQUE ! Over the counter New 
Company Registration Service. £25 complete with 
Co. Seal/ Books, Indemnity. etc.—BUSINESS ECONOMY 
(TE), 156 Strand. London, W.C.2. (TEM. 8377/8.) 
DDISON ROAD, W.14.—Bedsitting-room. Service, 
Breakfast. Central-heating. Gentlemen only.—WES- 
tern 3111 before 10 a.m. 
| 8 hg ps OF LONDON.—A Course of Three 
Lectures on “* Methods of Establishing Computer's 
Programmes in the Field of Business Administration and 
Statistics *’ will be delivered by Professor J. Engelfrict 
(Amsterdam) at 5 p.m. on February 14th, 17th and 2Ist 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Admission free, 
without ticket. —James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal 
a wide range of subjects for the 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three 
Moderate fees, instalments. 
Students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER. M.A., LL.D.. Director 
of Studies. Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. a 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organisirg Secretary. DAVILSS’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


Courses in 
two examinations for 
if Entrance is included). 
Over 800 Wolsey Hall 





PERT POSTAL TUITION 
economic problems. required for London head office of by you. May we ask you to put our 24 hours-a-day EX! R ; ; —_ 
large industrial and commercial organisation. will 7 days-a-week Business Travel Department to the test in | one Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Probably be Mathematician. who has_ specialised in the hope that our service will one day move you to Secretarial. Civil Service, Management. Export, Com- 
Statistics. of Economist with good mathematical know- write us a letter like the above. Telephone or write to mercial. ae Certificate of ——— ae = 
led c. a nercia C i ia Prienc: st- ~ -¢ > > - many practica (non-examination courses in usiness 
Suaniee pe pe yl BR en Pies BUSINESS TRAVEL DEPARTMENT. subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
be shle work largely on his own and get results from Air Sea Theatre mentioning examination or subjects in which intcrested, 
Preblems with «intractable number of variables and | and Rail Davell and Co., Ltd. — poet to the Secretary (G9/2), 
SRnowns Clear oneenenuenes Ss ome and ape ee Satie: Si te See Rime ama” ‘ngs | METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
ssentizt + itie aan ect, St. . » S. 
Box 867 a ee oe ee oe _— Whitehall 3792. or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 
AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Airmail | Air Freight !! Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight 

Subscriptions to many countries can be sent = aictralia..... eg eae eee aa £8 15s. Nigeria ........ £9 Os. £6 10s. 
either by direct second-class airmail or in Canada ........- _ $25 NG deka deka £9 Os. £7 10s. Pakistan........ £9 Os. — 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from or £9 Indonesia. ...... £9 Os. _ Philippines ..... £10 6s. — 
central distribution points. Airmail is in- Ceylon......... a > _ ve nee = - aa oar — ° oe £7 10s. 
Vari GER ccc cccccs | —_ OEE Sc cncacess Ss. a WOO decencn . 
by a Se eS East Africa ..... £9 Os. £7 10s. Japan savkes £10 6s. — | & Amevion ...< £9 Os. — 

out 24/48 houts ere only aaa cs £7 15s. | £610s. || jordan......... 7 15s. ont Wa caieonce 7 5s. | £6 15s. 
Service is shown this is because the alter- Europe ........ £6 Os, <n Lebanon ...... | £7 MSs. ae © ME peecsete = $25 
Native is either not available or mot Ghana......... £9 Os. | £610s. || Malaya......... £9 Os. — | or £9 
recommended. Gibraltar, Malta. £5 Os. — || New Zealand... £10 6s. — || West Indies.... £9 Os. —_ 
Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York, N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 

St. Clements Press, Lid., London, W.C.2. 


Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 


Postage on this issue: UK 4d.; Overseas 4}d. 





International Panorama of Progress 


am 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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New caravans in old settings 


Ancient and modern transportation, 
traveling along the same road, present a 
vivid and, at the same time, curiously ap- 
propriate contrast + This meeting of the 
past and present symbolizes the rapid 
advance in many parts of the-world from 
slow, laborious methods of hauling goods 
and equipment to swift, up-to-date means 
of transport ye Power once supplied by 
beasts of burden is steadily being 
supplanted by the more efficient power 


of petroleum yx Caltex quality fuels, oils 
and lubricants keep cars, trucks and trace 
tors operating smoothly, speeding pros 
duction, transportation, distribution = 
and bringing to the peoples of many fa- 
tions a new prosperity, a new era of 
comfort and convenience vx Caltex is pars 
ticipating in the present and planning fot 
the future in over 70 countries—partnet 
in progress in Europe, Africa, Asia, Ause 
tralia and New Zealand, 
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